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Producing 95,000 Cut. Dailyge 








Like to step out of your shop for a convention 
trip plus a vacation stop-over . . . and leave 
every production and sales care behind... 
back at the bakery? 

Yes sir, it’s a great feeling— going on a trip 
completely worry-free! No torturing doubts, 
no telephone calls or telegrams about uneven 
shop performance or a sagging sales curve. 


When you’re using International’s ‘““Bakery- 
Proved’’* Flours you'll find a solution to your 
problems of ingredient waste, overtime and 
loss of sales. There’ll be no on-again, off-again 
unpredictable quality in your baked goods. 
You’re assured only of consistent, uniform 
results, day in and day out. 


Find out for yourself. When it comes to 
uniformity, there’s no substitute for Inter- 
national’s full line of ““Bakery-Proved”’ Flours. 


*TRADE MARK 
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PILLSBURY 


MILLS, 


Can you imagine a man being slated for retirement at the age of just a few 
weeks? 

Hardly! But Pillsbury enforces an age limit like that for all whole wheat 
flours bearing the Pillsbury dotted circle trade-mark—because repeated 
tests prove that freshly milled whole wheat flour gives the best baking results. 

This policy is made possible by (a) rapid turnover; (b) fresh stocks in 
jobbers’ warehouses; (c) fresh stocks at Pillsbury distributing centers; (d) 
highly developed pool and mixed car service; (e) carefal handling. 

Count on Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flours—which are always delivered 


fresh—for finest flavor and. quality in your whole wheat bread! There’s a 
type for every need. 


Pillsburys Whole Wheat Flours 


te for Flavor and Freshness 


Inc. e General Offices: Minneapolis 2, 





Minnesota 
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MAPPING A WHEAT CROP 


Nature can produce a wide variation in the same wheat crop. 
These photographs show Tom S. Boyd, assistant sales manager of 
the Walnut Creek Company, in two fields surveyed during a recent 
trip with Fred S. Zutavern, production superintendent. The field at 
the left will produce fine wheat. The one below is an abject failure. 
Each year before harvest, as part of our “grass roots” wheat selection 
program we map the wheat quality in our tributary buying areas. 
Roads leading in all directions from a country elevator are checked 
to show what that station will receive in the way of quality and 
variety. A special dashboard device enables keeping a close crop 
record at each one mile interval along the road. We check thousands 
of miles of wheat land in our area each season. We know where to 
get the choicest country run wheats for Walnut Creek quality. 





KEEPS WALNUT CREEK QUALITY ON TOP 


ATURE plays tricks with the wheat crop every year. She has her 

favorite spots—and not the same ones—each growing season. That’s 
why it is so necessary for a miller to know his sources of wheat supply. 
That’s why our system of “Grass roots” wheat selection is so effective in 
maintaining the continuous high quality of Walnut Creek flours. 


In our carefully planned program, each of our trained wheat buyers 
at our country stations has surveyed before harvest the wheat farms in his 
territory to learn what fields are planted with the variety and quality we 
want. This is supplemented by extensive mapping of our tributary wheat 
buying territory. This work is done on lengthy surveys such as described 
in connection with the photographs above. We know where the wheats 
we want are growing. 


This “grass roots” wheat selection program is possible only because 
of our location in the midst of America’s biggest and best wheat belt where 
our “neighbors” grow the wheat. And the results show up perfectly in the 
superior baking qualities of Imperial and Velvet flours. 


WALNUT CREEK 
Milling Company 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











The BEST in 
PURITY. PROTECTION 


We want Walnut Creek flours to be the 
purest on the market and we take every 
possible step to guard their purity. We 
follow all the good housekeeping rules in 
our mill. We have an efficient central vac- 
uum cleaning system. We have a “push 
button” system of mill fumigation which 
permits us to fumigate with gas anytime the 
machinery is not running. We constantly 
police our entire plant and continually 
check our products in the laboratory. And, 
during the hot summer, our flour shipments 
get the added protection of pyrenone sprays. 





T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and Gen. Mgr. 
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Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 











| FANT MILLING CO. 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
Bes EXCELSIOR 


te ... Made in Minnesota. 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








WATT=ROGALSIY, MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS 
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bottoms UD on Bemis’ NEW BUTT BAND-LABEL 


Added! . . . a two-inch Band-Label at the t 
bottom of Bemis cotton bags. It gives a 

new angle to Band-Label’s all-around 

display. At the middle—a wide band 

shows the brand F-B-S (Front, Back, and 

Sides). At the bottom —the two-inch band 

gives bottom display whether the bag rests on 

its front or back. Thus, you can now use five 

















out of six sides for printing so that no matter 
how the bags are stacked your brand is bound 
to show. 


-_—-- 
ene Pare. - 
Pel pst am et 





rey Score this as another advantage for Bemis Band- 
gaa sem yr. : Label Bags. Use it to increase your sales. 


BEMIS yp 


‘““America’s No. 1 Bag Maker’’ 
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WM.KELLY 


MILLING 
CO TANNG 





Whatever Prollem... 


Whatever your baking problem may be, you are safe, and you 
know it, when you are baking KELLY’S FAMOUS flour. For 


this famous brand has all of the qualities of strength and adapt- 
_ ability that make a truly great flour. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 








=) Heasons Greetings to the 
—_ Baking Industry 





Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


Grain Storage 


3,000,000 Bu G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 7 
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Chase-Designed Pretty Print bags are available 
in colorful checks, plaids, florals, geometrics, 
and pastels. And, how thrifty housewives 
love °em! They’re becoming more and more 
popular every day! Get on the Band Wagon! 
Cash in on this demand now! Pack your prod- 
ucts in Chase-Designed Pretty Print bags! Your 
Chase Salesman has samples and full details. 
Check with him . . . TODAY. 





ASE Bac Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE ¢ DALLAS ¢ TOLEDO « DENVER ¢ DETROIT »* MEMPHIS e¢ BUFFALO e ST.LOUIS « NEW YORK e¢ CLEVELAND ¢ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH © KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN, IND. e PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS « ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY « PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE, N.C. « HARLINGEN, TEXAS ¢ CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « HUTCHINSON, KAN. ¢ CROSSETT, ARK * SAN FRANCISCO 
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Many foreigners have come to American shores in search of 
boxing fame and fortune, but none was more colorful than 
a little mite of a man named Pancho Villa, a Filipino who 
deserted wretched poverty to find fistic glory in a new land. 
For Pancho rose to international fame when he licked Jimmy 
Wilde, for the flyweight championship of the world. Grateful 
little Pancho soon developed a great love for America and 
its national holidays. 

Later, Pancho was matched to fight hard-hitting Jimmy 
McLarnin in Oakland, on July 4, 1925. Before that fight, 
Pancho developed a badly ulcerated tooth. He angrily re- 
fused to postpone the fight, for he said: “It’s an honor that 
I shall fight on July fourth before a crowd of Americans. 1 
will not disappoint them!” 

And so Pancho, with a fierce love in his heart for America, 
went through with that fight. In his weakened condition he 
took a fearful beating from Jimmy McLarnin. A few days later 
he died, at only twenty-four. 

So passed from the boxing world a little brown man from 
foreign shores, who paid with his life for the honor to fight 
on Independence Day. 

There’s a lesson for all of us. Pancho recognized and loved 
the greatness and freedom of America. Do we ? Today, more 
than ever, 1t 1s important that we do! Free American business 
institutions can best fulfill their obligations to their customers 
and to the nation, by constantly striving to better the 
products that have thus far done so much to create the 
highest living standards on earth. 

In our own field, Commander-Larabee’s continual search 
for flour improvement, through its great research facilities, 
has played an important part in your business. Our struggle 
for improvement still goes on . . . it always will. Better flour 
from us means better baking by you. 


wHen PERFORM Ane, counts:°° 
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Commander-Larabee Milling Company 


GENERAL OFFICES MINNEAPOLIS 
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Bread Gets a Big Break 


(See News Story on Page 13) 


CIENTIFIC proof that the bread-fattening 

fear which has long afflicted the people of this 
country is unfounded presents a tremendous op- 
portunity to the breadstuffs industries. It may 
prove to be even a more potent weapon than 
enrichment in combatting the downward trend of 
bread consumption. Persuasive and practical as 
enrichment is, it nevertheless is on the technical 
and theoretical level so far as the general public 
is concerned. This is not true of the fattening 
bogey, which has been a very real presence— 
mentally and bodily palpable—in most American 
dining rooms. The appeal of enrichment is to: the 
head, the non-fattening gospel to the heart—or to 
the waistline. 

Millers and bakers were alive to the great 
Possibilities that were offered them by enrich- 
ment. They should be found equally alert to this 
new chance to improve the fortunes of their 
products—and, of course, at the same time to 
make an important new contribution to the gen- 
eral nutritional welfare. 

The flour milling industry has already picked 


up the ball, but it is too soon to tell how far and 
how well it will be carried in this new scrimmage 
against the many forces that have tended in 
recent years to take bread from its rightful place 
in the diet. Bakers undoubtedly will be in the 
game, too. There is room here for team work of 
unparalleled effectiveness. 

The non-fattening evidence is conclusive. It 
rests upon the whole body of nutritional science. 
It is by no means new to nutritionists. Only the 
demonstration is new, and the marvel is merely 
that neither science nor industry thought to 
demonstrate sooner. A simple fact is involved. 
Legitimate use of it does not wait for the blessing 
of government or the permissive nod of bu- 
reaucracy. It requires no supporting legislation. It 
brings no foods into collision. It sets at odds no 
conflicting industrial interests. As an implement 
of promotion it is as nearly perfect as anything of 
the kind is ever likely to be. If the breadstuffs 
industries do not take full advantage of it they 
will poorly deserve the good luck of another such 
chance—if another should come their way. 


Enrichment on Skid Row 


(See News Story on Page 13) 


NRICHMENT of flour and bread up to now 

has been accepted largely on faith. It has 
been so sound in theory and has had such solid 
support of nutritional science as to arouse little 
opposition on the part of the public. But from the 
beginning, nutritional science has been under 
obligation ultimately to show proof of its theory. 
We do not mean rat tests—we mean positive and 
acceptable demonstrations on the human level. 
People are entitled to know that from the vitamins 
certified by the label they are getting the prom- 
ised benefits. 

Perhaps the scientific value of what has been 
popularly called the “Skid Row study” in Chicago 
does not measure up to the scientific ideal, and 
possibly there is something indelicate and to be 
avoided in the circumstances surrounding it, but 
it at least has caught public attention and prob- 
ably has had far wider publication than the more 
stately Newfoundland case. The Skid Row dem- 
onstration of the value of enrichment was inciden- 
tal to an examination of 451 selected chronic 
alcoholics as they entered Chicago’s House of 


* o 
Next Month eee 


@ RYE BREADS are one of the baker’s 
most profitable and popular products, 
since their distinctive taste and flavor 
appeal to the consumer’s appetite and 
desire for something different. They are 
ideal for parties and entertainment, since 
out-of-the-ordinary sandwiches are easy, 
using rye breads alone or in combination 
with other types. A. J. Vander Voort, 
technical editor of The American Baker, 
will devote his formulas feature next 
month to rye bread production. 


@® THE ENRICHMENT PROGRAM for 
flour and bread will be 10 years old next 
spring. Plans are being made by the in- 
dustry to re-emphasize the vitally im- 
portant story of enrichment for the con- 
suming public. The history of this far- 
sighted program to improve the nutrition- 
al quality of flour and bread will be re- 
ported by Dr. Russell M. Wilder of the 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., who 
played a large part in the development of 
the enrichment program. 














Correction. This work was done under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Robert M. Kark, former chief of 
clinical investigation in the Army’s Medical Nu- 
trition Laboratory. It has been reported under 
the formidable title: “Lack of Avitaminosis Among 
Chronic Alcoholics; Its Relation to Fortification 
of Cereal Products and the General Nutriture of 
the Population.” 

Putting the matter in simple terms, the in- 
vestigators found that in a segment of the popu- 
lation known to have been seriously afflicted 
before the enrichment era by diseases resulting 
from vitamin deficiencies these diseases have all 
but disappeared. The conclusion of the investi- 
gators is that this improvement in health is to 
be credited to enrichment of flour and bread. 

Although there may be some offense to the 
fastidious in the fact that the subjects were 
common drunks, the study is in no other way 
prejudiced by that circumstance. The investiga- 
tors found that there had been no significant 
change in eating or drinking habits—the subjects 
were just as drunk but no drunker than ever 
before. There had been no use of vitamin pills 
and they had been under the influence of no 
nutritional advisers or dietetic crackpots. They 
had continued to be large consumers, as in pre- 
enrichment days, of hamburger bread and 
doughnuts. 

Neither the baker nor the miller has done 
anything with this striking disclosure and the 
forthright and unqualified conclusion of the in- 
vestigators that enriched bread has produced the 
results that were promised for it. The press, 
however, has seized upon it with alacrity, which 
seems to indicate that the flour and bread indus- 
tries have been missing the boat. The matter, at 
any rate, gives point to the thought that another 
study, perhaps more suitable for use in furthering 
the cause of enrichment—and, in general, a great- 
er consumption of breadstuffs—should be made. 
The outcome of such a study on the human level 
does not seem at all doubtful. It would be a 
powerful promotion piece—a master testimonial. 


To boil the suggestion down to something 
concrete: Why not a joint research endowment 
from the American Bakers Assn. and the Millers 
National Federation? The amount of money 
involved in such a matter would be trifling, and 
the results, as the millers found them to be in 
their adventure of laying low the fattening phobia, 
could be satisfactory and even sensational. 





BREAD STANDARDS: The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of the Federal Security Agency has 
released a 15-page memorandum discussing major 


points at issue in the proposed standards of 
identity for various types of bread and rolls. The 
memorandum specifically discusses the question of 
bread softeners and the “meaning of words and 
their place in consumer thinking.” 

Details on page 10 
FOOD COMMITTEE HEARING: It is possible 
that the House select committee investigating the 
use of chemicals in foods, headed by Rep. James 
J. Delaney (D., N.Y.), will recommend that prior 
showing of the harmlessness of new chemicals in 
foods will be necessary before they can be used 
in products for sale in interstate commerce. 

Details on page 10 


CONTROLS OUTLOOK: The critical military sit- 
uation in Korea is first among several important 
developments which influence the price control 
outlook. The possibility of imposition of price, 
wage and rationing controls hinges primarily, of 
course, on this situation, but there are other 
developments which will be discussed while the 
possible need for general controls is considered, 
among them the increase in farm prices, wages, 
and the cost of living. Details on page 11 


SUGAR QUOTA: Industrial users of sugar have 
asked for a 1951 sugar quota of 8.7 million tons, 
while the producers are urging an original quota 
not exceeding 7.9 million tons. The secretary of 
agriculture must set domestic sugar consumption 
quotas for the coming year not later than Dec. 31. 
The baking industry is expected to use more 
sugar in 1951 than the 1.3 million tons estimated 
to be used in 1949-50. The need for larger inven- 
tories was also stressed. Details on page 11 


STORM HITS EAST: Eastern and Middle Atlan- 
tic states were slashed by one of the worst snow 
storms of this century during the latter part of 
November, with the baking industry doing an 
extraordinary job of supplying the staff of life. 

Details on page 12 


“FATTENING PHOBIA” HIT: The Leverton 
weight reduction diet, which gives bread a promi- 
nent place at every meal, is being hailed as the 
answer to the breadstuffs industries most im- 
portant problem—the “fattening phobia.’’ A pro- 
gram to put the full story before the public is 
being drafted by bakers and millers. 

Details on page 13 


FLOUR MARKET: The uneasy feeling of the na- 
tion in early December was reflected in wheat 
markets, according to George L. Gates, market 
editor of The American Baker. With United Na- 
tions forces retreating in Korea, and world peace 
in jeopardy, prices seemed temporarily to lack 
direction. However, there was no doubt that the 
future course of markets hinged largely on the 
war situation, with other important influences 
remaining in the background. Details on page 14 
Further Spotlight Comment on Page 64 


* ok 
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FDA Issues Memorandum on Points 


at Issue in Standards for Bread 


WASHINGTON—A 15-page mem- 
orandum discussing major points at 
issue in the proposed definitions and 
standards of identity for various types 
of bread and rolls has been released 
by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion of the Federal Security Agency. 

While the memorandum ‘attempts 
to explain the various points at issue,” 
in the words ot the FDA, “it in no 
way replaces the official document” 
which was published in the Aug. 8 
issue of the Federal Register. 

In addition to reviewing the pro- 
cedure by which the bread standards 
are being established, the memoran- 
dum ofiers a specific discussion of 
two aspects of the problem which 
have felt “the stress of public dis- 
cussion”: (1) The question of bread 
softeners and (2) the meaning of 
words and their place in consumer 
thinking. 

“Some bakers have made the frank 
demand that any bread product 
which remotely approaches the color, 
texture and taste of bread, or white 
bread, should be legally recognized 
as white bread as long as the in- 
gredients responsible for its actual 
departure from consumer expectation 
are edible and nutritious,” the FDA 
reported in the memorandum. “The 
sponsors of certain near-white, nutri- 
tious bread products express the fear 
that the tentative bread standards 
would outlaw their special loaves, 
‘knock them out’ of school lunch pro- 
grams and deny them the channels of 
interstate commerce.” 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: Soy flour ad- 
vocates, led by Dr. L. A. Maynard, 
Cornell University nutritionist, have 
challenged the 3% limitation of soy 
flour in white bread as proposed in 
the tentative standards. New York 
state, influenced by the Cornell nu- 
tritionists, prescribes for certain of 
its public institutions a type of bread 
containing more than 3% soy flour.) 

“To clarify the issue concerning 
both color and nutrition,” the FDA 
memorandum continued, “it should 
be remembered that, with respect to 
bread, white is more than a color; 
it is a fixed idea in the mind of the 
consumer. . . . No product that is 
edible and nutritious need ever be 
‘knocked out’ of school lunch pro- 
grams, or denied the channels of in- 
terstate commerce, by federal action 
if it is clearly different from any 
standardized product, bears legiti- 
mate identification on its label, and 
is otherwise merchandised for what 
it is. 

“Opinions differ as to what consti- 
tutes nutritional or other improve- 
ments, and it is conceivable that 
nutritional elements could be added 
to standard foods to the ultimate ex- 
clusion of virtually all original ingre- 
dients. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration must therefore continue to 
prevent any food, regardless of its 
elements, from being merchandised 
as another food to which the con- 
sumer ascribes certain fixed ingre- 
dients.” 

Flours Discussed 

In a discussion of “flours that may 
be used in white bread,” the FDA 
pcinted out that “consumers normal- 
ly expect white bread and rolls to be 
made principally with wheat flour.” 
But optional flour ingredients have 
been universally used by commercial 
bakers to replace small amounts of 
the wheat flour, it was pointed out. 

“Amounts no greater than three 
parts of the foreign substance to 100 





parts of wheat flour produce a loaf 
conforming to the normal expecta- 
tion of present-day consumers, and 
are therefore permitted under the 
standards,” according to FDA. “Bak- 
ers using more than this amount of 
soy flour do so primarily because they 
wish to increase the content and qual- 
ity of protein in their product. As 
the proportion of soy flour exceeds 
3%, the taste and color of a loaf are 
progressively changed. While prod- 
ucts known as wheat-and-soy breads 
have been sold with varying propor- 
tions of the named ingredients, no 
bakers have expressed an interest in 
the adoption of a _ standard for 
wheat-and-soy bread. 

“Since no standards have been pro- 
posed for wheat-and-soy bread, or 
other nonstandardized products such 
as rye and pumpernickel bread, 


How Standards 


WASHINGTON—Bread Standards, 
the Food and Drug Administration 
pointed out in its recent memoran- 
dum on the subject, establish under 
an authority of the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act regulations for con- 
trolling the identity, ingredients, 
manufacture and labeling of bakery 
products. After lengthy public hear- 
ings which ended Aug. 12, 1949, the 
Federal Security Administrator is- 
sued a tentative order embracing the 
proposed standards, which appeared 
in the Aug. 8, 1950, issue of the Fed- 
eral Register. (Editor’s Note: The 
text of the proposed standards ap- 
peared in the September issue of The 
American Baker, beginning on page 


adoption of the order under discus- 
sion will have no effect upon them. 
It must be noted, however, that bak- 
ery products for which no standards 
are established must comply with the 
general requirements of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act when they 
are found in interstate commerce. 
“Bakers who wish to use soy flour 
in such a significant quantity that 
the product does not purport to be 
one of the standardized breads may 
by proper labeling introduce it into 
the channels of interstate commerce 
without violating the statute. Near- 
white breads with soy content ex- 
ceeding 3% have been sold under la- 
bel designations that do not clearly 
distinguish the product from white 
bread or enriched bread. The tenta- 
tive standards are based on the as- 
sumption that the interest of con- 


Are Established 


81.) The deadline for filing of excep- 
tions to the tentative order was ex- 
tended to Nov. 8. 

The administrator and his staff are 
now reviewing all evidence and will 
prepare the order in its final form. 
The final order generally differs in 
some respects from the tentative or- 
der, depending on the exceptions, the 
FDA pointed out. It does not take 
effect until 90 days or more after its 
publication in the Federal Register, 
except under emergency conditions. 
Even after the final order is pub- 
lished, it may be taken to the USS. 
Court of Appeals by any person ad- 
versely affected. The ensuing deci- 
sion may then be carried to the Su- 
preme Court for consideration. 
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sumer is not served by efforts to sell 
such a product as either white bread 
or enriched bread. If any bread prod- 
uct with an identity of its own were 
properly labeled, no consumer could 
mistake it for white bread and its 
distribution would not be contrary 
to law. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion observance of the statute is de- 
signed to let the consumer choose 
what he wants to eat; labeling and 
other sales methods must allow him 
a free and intelligent choice.” 


Shortening Modifiers 
On the subject of shortening modi- 
fiers, the FDA memorandum pointed 
out that the addition of mono- and 
(Continued on page 75) 


Western Bakers 
Ask Withdrawal of 
Standards Section 


CHICAGO—Holding that Section 
17.6 of the proposed bread standards 
would be detrimental to consumer 
interests and injurious to certain 
bakery operators, bakers of Cali- 
fornia, Washington and Oregon have 
petitioned the American Bakers Assn. 
to seek withdrawal of that section 
from the standards being formulated. 

Representatives of the bakers met 
in Berkeley, Cal., Nov. 29 to discuss 
the bread standards, particularly Sec- 
tion 17.6, which deals with bread, 
rolls and buns made with combina- 
tions of white, whole wheat, cracked 
wheat and/or crushed wheat flours. 

Following receipt of the petition, 
officers of the ABA made plans to 
confer with officials in the nation’s 
capital, to learn what action might 
be considered. 

The resolution of the western bak- 
ers declared that some small bakers 

(Continued on page 75) 





Tests for New Chemicals in Foods 
Urged at House Committee Hearing 


WASHINGTON—On the basis of 
evidence now in the record of the 
House select committee investigat- 
ing the use of chemicals in foods 
it seems clear to observers here that 
the committee will recommend that 
prior showing of harmlessness of new 
chemicals in foods will be necessary 
before they can be used in products 
for sale in interstate commerce. The 
Food and Drug Administration has 
been pressing this point for some 
time and it has been suspected that 
adoption of this type of amendment 
to the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
of 1938, as amended, was one of the 
major purposes of the House special 
committee headed by Rep. James J. 
Delaney (D., N.Y.). At the present 
time the FDA law only requires pre- 
use proof of harmlessness in the case 
of ingredients used in drugs. 

Virtually all witnesses before the 
hearings resumed here have af- 
firmed their belief that before a new 
chemical is used in food products it 
should be thoroughly tested to prove 
its harmlessness. 

The committee resumed hearings in 
the nation’s capital Nov. 28 following 
its return from Chicago where hear- 
ings were held Nov. 15-18. 

The committee, headed by Rep. 
James J. Delaney (D., N.Y.), is con- 
ducting a three-pronged investiga- 


tion of chemicals introduced in foods, 
of chemical pesticides on foods and 
of chemical fertilizers. The hearings, 
covering all three phases of the com- 
mittee’s work, were to be held in the 
mornings at 10 a.m. and were sched- 
uled to continue through Dec. 19. 


Members of the committee, in ad- 
dition to Rep. Delaney, are the fol- 
lowing Representatives: Thomas G. 
Abernathy (D., Miss), E. H. Hedrick 
(D., W. Va.), Paul C. Jones (D., Mo.), 
Frank B. Keefe (R., Wis.), Gordon 
L. McDonough (R., Cal.) and A. L. 
Miller (R., Neb.). 

The committee began its investiga- 
tion last September to determine 
what effect, if any, use of chemicals 
in food, fertilizer and pesticides has 





DR. BING NAMED CONSULTANT 
TO DELANEY COMMITTEE 


CHICAGO—Rep. James J. Delaney 
(D., N.Y.) has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Franklin C. Bing 
of Chicago as consultant to ‘the se- 
lect committee to investigate the use 
of chemicals in food products. Dr. 
Bing, a consultant to the food and 
pharmaceutical industries, is an au- 
thority on physiology and nutrition. 





on the public health. At an earlier 
session Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, commis- 
sioner of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, advocated a tightening of 
food and drug regulations. 

Dr. William B. Bradley, scientific 
director of the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, a witness at the 
Nov. 15 session, suggested that a re- 
vised law could establish a procedure 
whereby the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration would act as advisor to the 
chemical and food industries. This 
law, he said, would offer “welcome 
protection to many food processors 
and manufacturers, as well as pro- 
vide protection to the public.” 

“The use of chemicals in the pro- 
duction and processing of food pro- 
vides a useful function,” Dr. Bradley 
testified. “In many instances this 
function is valuable to the ultimate 
consumer, the food producer or proc- 
essor and the chemical industry. In 
other cases, the function of a chemi- 
cal or a chemically treated agricul- 
tural product is of value only to the 
food producer or processor and the 
chemical industry, while at times the 
incorporation of a chemical in food 
may be of value only to the supplier 
of that chemical.” 

As an example of the use of chemi- 
cals valuable to the consumer, food 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Control Outlook Hinges on War Crisis 





INFLATIONARY PRICE TRENDS 
IN DOMESTIC ECONOMY NOTED 





Director of Price Stabilization Named — Parity Index 
Climbs to Previous Peak—Farm, Other Prices 
Show Further Increase 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The American Baker 


WASHINGTON—The price control 
outlook is influenced by several im- 
portant developments. However, at- 
tention is centered chiefly on the 
tense international situation which 
came with the Chinese Reds’ attack 
in Korea. 

The possibility of imposition of 
government price, wage and ration- 
ing controls hinges primarily, of 
course, on diplomatic negotiations at 
the United Nations meeting in New 
York and the critical military situa- 
tion in Korea. 

There are other developments, 
though, which also must be given at- 
tention in studying the outlook for 
general price controls, including con- 
trols over agricultural commodities. 
These developments include: 

@ A 3% increase in farm prices dur- 
ing the month ended Nov. 15 and an 
increase in the parity index to a 
level equal to the previous peak. 

@ Appointment of Mayor Michael V. 
DiSalle of Toledo as director of price 
stabilization. 

@ Labor - management 
over wages. 

@ An increase in the cost-of-living 
index to a new high. 

Speculation on the imminence of 
price controls obviously rests main- 
ly on the outcome of the extremely 
critical diplomatic negotiations. 

If the current condition is compro- 
mised—not an improbable outcome— 
it would appear that the tempo of 
military mobilization will be acceler- 
ated, with emphasis first on the draft 
of manpower and second on a further 
use of scarce materials for military 
armament. Each of these factors 
would contribute to _ inflationary 
trends. 

A now seemingly improbable out- 
come of the crisis would be a broad 
retirement of the Chinese and Rus- 
sian governments from their aggres- 
sive activities—which might throw 
all markets into a temporary defla- 
tionary tailspin. 

A third possibility would be a com- 
plete impasse which could bring an 
open break between the U.S. and the 
Communist government of China and 
possible major warfare. 

Both parties to the diplomatic ne- 
gotiations would appear to be doing 
some bluffing on a broad scale, with 
rigid restraints on the economy hing- 
ing on the outcome of the bluff. 

Alan Valentine, appearing before 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, which unanimously ap- 
proved his nomination as economic 
stabilizer, said that the nation was 
nearing a price plateau where wages 
and prices would have to be stabil- 
ized. He warned the committee that, 
while he recognized the legal require- 
ments of tying wages and price con- 
trols together, in some instances it 


negotiations 


was not practical to follow this poli- 
cy literally. However, he said that ac- 
tion on wages would follow as quick- 
ly as possible once controls had been 
imposed on the price of a commodity 
or product. 

It was later learned from officials 
of the Valentine unit that they are 
still involved with problems of ad- 
ministrative technique and have not 
drafted any broad control action up 
to this time. These officials say that 
their agency is presently relying on 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
for studies on price movement of ag- 
ricultural commodities and foods. 


DiSalle Appointment 

Meanwhile, appointment at this 
time of Mr. DiSalle as price adminis- 
trator was considered of significance. 
Mr. DiSalle was rushed to Washing- 
ton for conferences immediately aft- 
er his appointment. 

Also on the Washington front, Sen. 
Burnet R. Maybank (D., S.C.), chair- 
man of the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee, said his committee has been told 
that the administration has been giv- 
ing “active consideration to” the pos- 
sibility of price and wage controls. 





Mr. DiSalle, a Democrat, opposed 
Joseph Ferguson in the Ohio sena- 
torial primary election but was de- 
feated. And subsequently Mr. Fer- 
guson was beaten by Republican Sen. 
Robert A. Taft. Mr. DiSalle is a law- 
yer by profession. 


In Consumer-Labor Circles 


How influential Mr. DiSalle will be 
in the counsels of economic stabiliza- 
tion remains to be seen. His appoint- 
ment is seen as a victory for the la- 
bor groups since he has been active 
in consumer-labor circles in Ohio. His 
business background is limited to ac- 
tivity in a family-owned electro-plat- 
ing plant in Toledo. His major inter- 
est has largely been political but per- 
sons acquainted with him say that he 
has declared that “honesty should be 
the best policy in politics as else- 
where.” 

However, his interest in consumers 
and labor might indicate that he 
would lean to an early imposition of 
controls. This danger may be empha- 
sized by his lack of a broad business 
background and experience. 

The 3% increase in farm prices be- 
tween mid-October and mid-Novem- 
ber as announced by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, put the price 
level almost 12% above the level 
prevailing before the Korean war but 
still short of the record. The index 
of prices received by farmers on Nov. 
15 was 276, compared with 268 a 
month earlier and the record of 306 
in January, 1948. 

Prices paid by farmers for items 
in family living, farm production, in- 
terest, taxes and wages climbed to 
the previous peak of July, 1948. The 


BAKERS’ UNION PLANS TO 
BUY STOCK 


CHICAGO—The Bakery & Confec- 
tionery Workers International Union 
of America has announced plans to 
purchase a share of stock in “any and 
all baking companies coming under 
our jurisdiction where it is deemed 
necessary.” The authorization by the 
general executive board of the union 
was reported in a recent issue of the 
union’s official publication together 
with a discussion of the union’s plan 
to form additional company divisions 
in its campaign to negotiate single 
contracts with nation-wide baking 
firms. A representative of the inter- 
national union was authorized to par- 
ticipate in stockholders meetings of 
the firms in which stock will be pur- 
chased, representing the membership 
of the union as a stockholder. 





index hit 263, compared with 261 a 
month earlier and 245 a year ago. 

Leading the parity index into high- 
er ground were the prices for feed, 
feeder livestock and clothing and _ 
household goods. 


As for prices received by farmers, 
only eight commodities were higher 
than parity, one of the minimum ceil- 
ing price alternatives under the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950. These 
commodities were cotton, cottonseed, 
rice, wool, beef cattle, sheep, lambs 
and veal calves. For the most part, a 
wide margin of advance is possible for 
other farm commodities before they 
would reach the minimum parity 
ceiling price if ceilings are imposed. 





Industrial Sugar Users’ Group Asks 
for 1951 Quota of 8.7 Million Tons 


WASHINGTON—tThe annual hear- 
ing required by the Sugar Act of 1948 
on domestic sugar consumption needs 
in 1951 began here Nov. 28 under 
the auspices of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture as representatives of 
domestic producers and_ industrial 
users set forth their views on the 
nation’s requirements. The industrial 
users asked for a quota of 8.7 million 
tons while the producers urged an 
original quota not exceeding 7.9 mil- 
lion tons. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is 
required to set domestic sugar con- 
sumption quotas for the coming year 
not later than Dec. 31 of.each year. 

The session found Robert H. 
Shields, president and general counsel 
of the U.S. Beet Sugar Assn., speak- 
ing for the domestic producers and 
Gordon Peyton of the Association of 
Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturers 
of the U.S. and Joseph Creed of the 
American Bakers Assn. representing 
the industrial users. 

The Creed-Peyton team, represent- 
ing the group of industrial users, con- 
curred in the estimate of an annual 
minimum need of 8.7 million tons of 
sugar for domestic consumption in 
1951. The baking industry alone, Mr. 
Creed asserted, as the largest of the 
industrial user group, can be expect- 
ed to use 1.5 million tons in 1951. He 
told the USDA officials that the bak- 
ing industry estimate of requirements 


for 1949-50 of 1.3 million tons had 
been confirmed by experience and 
that the outlook for 1951 indicated 
that the bakers would use larger 
quantities of sugar in the forthcoming 
year. Among the factors making for 
increased demand, he said, were the 
increase in the population by nearly 
2 million persons, the prospect of 
heavier employment of women in war 
plants, which would expand com- 
mercial baking activity which re- 
quired considerable quantities of su- 
gar. 
Larger Inventories Asked 


Need of larger inventories was 
cited by Mr. Creed as a compelling 
reason to increase the sugar quotas 
for the coming year. He urged that 
the inventory side of the bakers’ re- 
quirements be set at 350,000 tons, an 


OCTOBER RETAIL BAKERY 
SALES ABOVE LAST YEAR 


WASHINGTON — Retail bakery 
sales during October were 2% higher 
than sales during the same month 
last year, according to a _ recent 
report by the Department of 
Commerce. Sales during October 
showed no change from _§ sales 
during the previous month. Sales 
during the first 10 months of this 
year however, were 2% lower than 
those during the same period a year 
earlier. 





advance of 50,000 tons over 1950. 

On the side of the producers, argu- 
ing for a quota level which would 
make for generally higher prices, Mr. 
Shields urged an original quota not 
in excess of 7.9 million tons some- 
what lower than the 1950 estimated 
distribution of 8.148 million tons. Mr. 
Shields asserted that the world pro- 
duction of sugar is up and that fol- 
lowing the Korean outbreak inven- 
tories everywhere have been built up 
to high levels. 

The original 1950 quota was set at 
7.5 million tons by the USDA. This 
was twice raised, in July and in Au- 
gust, to 8.7 million tons. 

Sugar trade specialists say that 
they expect the Secretary to set a 
somewhat higher quota than that 
which was ordered for 1950. Original 
quota determinations can always be 
raised during the course of the year, 
but it is expected that USDA this 
year will lean to a higher “safe” 
original quota provision. 

USDA closed the hearing at the 
completion of testimony by the pro- 
ducer and consumer groups and will 
submit its findings on the basis of 
the testimony and the government’s 
own estimates to the Secretary, who 
is required to render his decision not 
later than Dec. 31. 

Written views on the quota have 
also been solicited by USDA. These 
must be submitted in quadruplicate 
and must be received at USDA not 
later than Dec. 11. 
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Bakers Battle Elements to Deliver 
Staff of Life in Snowbound East 


Eastern and middle Atlantic states 
struggled late last month to throw off 
the paralyzing effects of the worst 
snowstorm in 37 years. In some areas 
the Nov. 25 week-end storm was the 
worst winter weather in history. High 
winds added to the problem and some 
estimates placed property loss in the 
winds that raked the East Coast 
from South Carolina to Maine at 
$100 million. The death toll hit 256. 

Economic life in the hard hit area 
came to an almost complete stand- 
still. Reports indicated, however, that 
wholesale and retail bakeries per- 
formed an _ extraordinary job in 
supplying the staff of life. In Pitts- 
burgh, one of the cities hardest hit, 
losses to bakeries were estimated in 
the “hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars.” The bread trucks were out 
and a rushing business in bread sales 
at accessible street points was re- 
ported by deliverymen. 

A spot check of some of the cities 
in the storm areas revealed the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


New York 


Most deliveries of bread had been 
made by the time the storm reached its 
full fury. Chief difficulties were with 
housewives who could not get to 
retail outlets, but no hardships were 
encountered in bread and flour sup- 


ply. 


Buffalo 


The Buffalo area missed the storm 
altogether, although temperatures av- 
eraged 15 to 20° above. The nearest 
point the snow fell in any volume was 
Dunkirk, N.Y., about 40 miles west. 
Severe wind and snow storms were 
reported in the southern part of On- 
tario, 80 miles from here. East, south 
and north of Buffalo proper escaped 
with very light snow, however. De- 
liveries and all traffic was running 
normai. 


Philadelphia 


Retail sales of baked goods Nov. 25 
dropped 50% under normal Saturday 
levels because of the storm. Four 
hundred to 500 members of the retail 
bakers’ association opened on Sun- 
day, Nov. 26, to enable housewives 
to buy the things they were unable 
to get the previous day. Horn & Har- 
dart and Hanscom’s, two of the larger 
chains, designated certain stores to 
sell day-old merchandise at reduced 
prices. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Bread distribution in the Delaware 
area and the adjacent eastern shore 
of Maryland did not suffer any inter- 
ruptions during the savage wind and 
rain storm, according to a check of 








RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
REPORTED UP 


WASHINGTON — Retail bakery 
sales during September were 13% 
higher than sales during August and 
4% above those of September, 1949, 
according to a recent report by the 
Department of Commerce. Sales dur- 
ing the first nine months of this 
year, however, were 3% below those 
during the same period a year ear- 
lier. 





local bakery firms. There were no 
reported incidents of any serious de- 
lays countered by the bakeries, al- 
though one firm, which also delivers 
in nearby New Jersey, reported that 
several of its drivers were delayed in 
returning back to the plant after 
making deliveries because of a halt 
in ferry service across the Delaware 
River. High water caused an inter- 
ruption to this ferry service for the 
first time since 1936. 

Most of the heavy property damage 
in the area was attributed to the 
heavy rains and gale. There was lit- 
tle snow, a factor which aided bak- 
eries in making deliveries. No notice- 
able effect in flour sales was noted 
over the stormy week-end. Bakery 
distribution was normal Nov. 27. 


Pittsburgh 


Karl Baur, Liberty Baking Co., re- 
ported the losses of bakeries in Pitts- 
burgh and the tristate areas totaled 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. One 
large wholesale bakery moved 100% 
of its trucks Nov. 25 and 98% Nov. 
27 with “marvelous cooperation.” 

All wholesale bakery drivers sold 
bread from accessible street points 
with a few isolated cases reported of 
drivers charging 25¢ to 35¢ a loaf 
for 16¢ bread. 

Retail bakeries in densely populated 
accessible city locations sold five to 
ten times of their normal bread sup- 
ply Nov. 25 and 26, with families that 
normally buy one loaf purchasing four 
to six. Meat and milk supplies did not 
get through but bakers furnished 
bread and kept shelves stocked. 

Thanksgiving proximity caused 
cake and sweet dough sales to slump 
over the storm period. Leftover stock 
of sweet goods offered at half price 
found few buyers. Many wedding, 
birthday and party cakes were can- 
celed and given to hospitals and or- 
phanages with large losses to bakers. 

Small stores remained open Sun- 
day, Nov. 26, getting bread from 
wholesalers and selling 500 loaves 
where 50 loaves are normal business. 

Retail and wholesale bakers in in- 
accessible districts had a total loss 
on their Nov. 25 bake. Many baking 
employees could not reach retail or 
wholesale bakeries Nov. 25 and 27, 
but undermanned bakeries did a 
“magnificent job” with owners and 
helpers cooperating. 


Cleveland 


The distribution of milk and bread 
was headline news during the storm. 
Some profiteering skyrocketed prices 
to as high as $1 a loaf, causing angry 
demonstrations in parts of the city. 

Bakeries in the Cleveland area were 
in the best shape of any plants, util- 
izing all materials on hand to carry 
on round-the-clock bread production. 
All combination bakeries and retail 
stores remained open all week end 
until their entire stocks of bread 
were sold out. Large plants resumed 
deliveries to retail stores by Nov. 
27, and some selling of bread from 
trucks on the streets was reported. 

Spang Baking Co. reported get- 
ting out 95% of normal output and 
using trucks as usual. Ward Bak- 
ing Co. sold 35,000 loaves; National 
Biscuit Co., 40,000 loaves; General 
Baking Co., 60,000 loaves at their 
plants to retail grocers over the 
weekend. Private citizens also were 
able to buy there. 


Several bakeries’ trucks were 
stalled in snowdrifts in  farflung 
parts of the city. Some hospitals 
were forced to bake their own bread 
when deliveries failed to come 
through. 

During the storm the swans and 
ducks in the art museum lagoon 
were fed 40 loaves of day-old bread 
from Engoglias Italian Bakery. The 
museum director skied from home 
to feed birds during the storm’s 
worst fury. 

At Solon, Ohio, milk and bread 
were distributed at the town hall to 
all who could come. The Bedford 
(Ohio) Methodist Church was the 
distributing center there. 

Also in Bedford was one of the 
storm’s happiest touches. On Nov. 
27, a Youngstown truck driver for 
Atlantic & Pacific Food Stores was 
stuck in a snowdrift on Route 14 
with a load headed for southern 
Ohio. After notifying A&P officials, 
he handed out free 5,500 loaves of 
bread and contents of 460 crates of 
assorted baked goods to nearby resi- 
dents. After dispensing the $7,000 
worth of fresh baked goods, the 
driver left his truck in its snowy 
bed. 


Detroit 


The devastating storm felt through- 
out this area blanketed Detroit under 
6 in. of snow, resulting in a slow down 
of bread distribution. Truck sched- 


ules were behind in delivery. Mills _ 


Bakery reported average slowup of 45 
minutes per man per day in city area. 
Longer lengths of time were required 
for delivery in suburban areas. Many 
larger companies reduced production 
after the ‘Thanksgiving week-end, be- 
cause sales are usually below normal. 
Awrey Bakeries, operating a large 
chain, reported sales fell below what 
was expected even with reduced pro- 
duction. Big grocery chains reported 
they were not affected. 

City delivery was back to normal 
Nov. 27 with a very slight delay in 
outlying areas. 


Cincinnati 


Bread deliveries in Cincinnati Nov. 
25 were greatly impeded by the se- 
vere storm with the result that many 
retailers had insufficient supplies. De- 
liveries were possible Nov. 27 in the 
city and in suburban towns on main 
highways but many communities on 
side roads were still isolated. 

As a result of retail shortages large 
extra demands for bread were felt 
Nov. 27, which wholesalers were able 
to meet by extra bakings. 

Conditions north of Cincinnati— 
Dayton, Springfield, Columbus—were 
reported much worse and deliveries 
were impossible. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. J. PATTERSON NAMED TO 
MIDWEST RESEARCH POST 


KANSAS CITY—C. J. Patterson, 
president of the C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, was appointed chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Mid- 
west Research Institute at the an- 
nual meeting of the foundation held 
here Dec. 4. Nearly 200 members of 
the board of governors, board of trus- 
tees and the executive committee of 
the institute attended the meeting, 
which was highlighted by the annual 
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report given by Dr. C. N. Kimball, 
president. 

During the past year the staff of 
the institute played a part in the 
development of 13 new or improved 
products and seven industrial proc- 
esses for participating firms in the 
six-state area of Iowa, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Nebraska, Kansas and Okla- 
homa. The planning or construction 
of four new plants and the purchase 
of about $1 million worth of equip- 
ment have stemmed from institute 
investigations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NBSHA Changes 
to National Bakery 
Suppliers Assn. 


CHICAGO — To conform with 
amendments to its constitution and 
by-laws, the National Bakers Supply 
House Assn. has officially changed its 
name to the National Bakery Sup- 
pliers. Assn., Philip W. Orth, Jr., Ph. 
Orth Co., Milwaukee, president of 
the group, has announced. Mr. Orth 
explained that the change in name 
was Officially adopted at the associa- 
tion’s recent annual meeting in Col- 
orado Springs, but announcement was 
withheld pending completion of a re- 
vised edition of the by-laws, corpor- 
ate charter and other records of the 
association. 

“During the past few years,” com- 
mented Mr. Orth, “we have had a 
very large number of inquiries from 
prospective members who were un- 
certain as to whether they could 
qualify for membership because they 
were not full-line, complete ‘bakery 
supply houses.’ Many of the prospec- 
tive applicants were machinery and 
equipment distributing specialists, 
others included specialty food ingre- 
dient manufacturers such as preserve 
and icing manufacturers—companies 
that made only 50, or even as few as 
20, products for the baking industry. 
Of course, our membership roster has 
included many highly regarded spe- 
cialists in these fields for many years 
and it was always necessary.for us 
to reassure the prospective member 
that his application was very much 
in order, providing the association’s 
standards of ethics and-other condi- 
tions were met.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ARBA Campaign 
for New Members 
Extended to Jan. 1 


CHICAGO—Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s 
Bakery, Pittsburgh, president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, has announced that the current 
ARBA membership drive will be ex- 
tended until Jan. 1, 1951. Mr. Dudt 
explained this action by citing’ three 
developments that have occurred to 
make this action necessary. 


“The first development is that bak- 
er and allied groups have requested 
an extension of time in which to put 
their localities on as close to 100% 
ARBA membership as possible,” he 
said. “The second is that the very na- 
ture of a national campaign requires 
that time be allowed for the various 
state and local groups to set up the 
mechanics of their recruitment ma- 
chinery. The third development is the 
grave situation that continues to de- 
velop in Korea.” 
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Answer to “Fattening Phobia” Seen 





LEVERTON WEIGHT REDUCTION 
STUDY HAILED BY INDUSTRIES 





Informal Meeting of Millers and Bakers Planned Dec. 15 
in Chicago to Discuss Possible Ways to Use 
New Research Data 


(See Editorial on Page 9) 


MINNEAPOLIS — The answer to 
one of the breadstuffs industries most 
important problems — the “fattening 
phobia”—was seen by observers here 
when an illustrated report of the 
weight reduction study which dis- 
proved the popular idea that bread 
is fattening was presented by the 
Millers National Federation and the 
Wheat Flour Institute at the Radis- 
son Hotel Nov. 21. Herman Steen, 
vice president and secretary of the 
federation, presided at the meeting 
as the colored slides depicting the 
study results were shown to mill 
representatives, bakers, home econo- 
mists and dietitians. 

Following the presentation plans 
were made for a joint discussion by 
millers and bakers of a program de- 
signed to put the “bread-is-not-fatten- 
ing” story before the nation’s millions 
of bread users. Wheat Flour Institute 
officials, the chairman of the bakery 
relations committee of the Millers 
National Federation and the chair- 
man of the millers relations com- 
mittee of the American Bakers Assn. 
will meet at the Union League Club 
in Chicago Dec. 15 for an informa) 
discussion of plans. 

G. Cullen Thomas, General Mills, 
Inc.,, Minneapolis, is chairman of the 
federation committee and Fred Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis., is head of the ABA group. 

Dr. Ruth M. Leverton, professor of 
nutrition research at the University 
of Nebraska, was in charge of the 
eight-week study and first presented 
the report at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Assn. in Washington in 
October. 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: Results of the 
weight reduction study were reported 
in a news story which appeared on 
page 11 of the November issue of The 
American Baker.) 

Howard Lampman, executive direc- 


tor of the Wheat Flour Institute, dis- 
cussed the significance of the report 
at the Nov. 21 meeting here follow- 
ing its presentation by Miss Gwen- 
dolyn Lam of the institute staff. He 
described a printed folder which has 
been designed to tell the story of the 
weight reduction study to the con- 
sumer in simple, understandable lan- 
guage and suggested possible means 
by which the point of the story— 
proof that bread itself is not fatten- 
ing—might be brought to the atten- 
tion of the millions of bread users. 


Publicity Program Explained 


Mr. Lampman reported that the 
Wheat Flour Institute is embarked 
on an extensive publicity campaign 
using the results of the Leverton 
study. The story was carried on the 
national news wires of the Associ- 
ated Press and the United Press and 
was widely used, he said. He also 
cited a story on the subject carried 
by Newsweek magazine and indicat- 
ed that Look magazine was interested 
in the story for a future issue. 

The institute’s publicity campaign 
is continuing with additional releases 
to smaller newspapers and profes- 
sional magazines. 

The five field representatives of 
the institute are using the color 
slide presentation of the Leverton 
research for showings before “every 
possible pilot group of leaders in 
thought and action,” Mr. Lampman 
continued. The slides will also be 
made available to the baking in- 
dustry and to teachers, nutritionists, 
dietitians and professional groups. 

Wheat Flour Institute advertising 
to teachers, home economists, diet- 


‘itians, doctors and health workers 


will feature the Leverton study, Mr. 
Lampman reported. 

The title of the 8x11 in. folder, 
prepared to tell the Leverton story 
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BREAD’S CONTRIBUTION—The nutritive value of enriched bread in a 
scientific, low-cost reducing diet is graphically shown in the bar graph above. 
The figures are based on the 1,200 calorie diet used by Dr. Ruth M. Leverton, 
professor of nutrition at the University of Nebraska, in a weight reduction 
study which disproved the popular idea that bread is fattening. The bars of 
the graph show the food value of various nutrients provided by the diet and 
the white portions show the percentage provided by enriched bread. A 
restricted calorie diet can use only those foods which provide a considerable 
share of several nutrients, the nutritionists point out. Altogether the Leverton 
diet included 21 different foods. Enriched bread supplied 14% of the protein, 
17% of the iron, 19% of the thiamine and 29% of the niacin, but only 23% 
of the calories. The nutritionists cite these figures in pointing out the fact 
that enriched bread is an important item in a diet, even a reducing diet. 





as a direct mail piece, is “Common 
Sense Weight Reduction.” Mr. Lamp- 
man suggested the possibility of us- 
ing the printed piece as a sack in- 
sert for millers and as a wrapper 
insert for bakers. He also suggest- 
ed that it would be a good piece to 
offer in consumer advertising about 
bread. 

The need for overcoming the “fat- 
tening phobia” in order to remove 
one of the biggest obstacles in the 
road of increased bread consumption 
has long been recognized by milling 
and baking industry leaders. This 
problem was highlighted in a sum- 
mary of research studies among con- 
sumers and nutrition authorities pre- 
sented in 1948 by the Long Range 
Program Committee of the Millers 
National Federation. 

“The frequency with which people 
voluntarily mention the fattening ten- 
dency of bread products supports the 


(Continued on page 76) 





REDUCING MEALS—Typical of the meals offered in 
the scientific, low-cost reducing diet used by Dr. Ruth M. 
Leverton in her weight reduction study are those shown 
above. Dr. Leverton, professor of nutrition research at 
the University of Nebraska, used a 1,200-calorie diet 
that included meat, milk, fruits and vegetables as well 
as bread in every meal. The breakfast (above, left) in- 
cluded one half cup of orange or grapefruit juice, one 
slice enriched bread, one teaspoon butter, one boiled 


egg, one glass of skim milk and a cup of black coffee. 
For a typical lunch (above, center), the reducers had two 
slices enriched bread, one teaspoon butter, one glass 
of skim milk, a sliced orange, a shredded carrot salad 
and a cup of black coffee. One of the three dinner meals 
of the diet (above, right) included one third pound cube 
steak, a small boiled or baked potato, lettuce salad, 
enriched roll with butter, one glass of skim milk, one 
small dipper of fruit sherbet and a cup of black coffee, 


Enrichment Credited 
for Decrease of 
Poor Diet Diseases 


(See Editorial on Page 9) 


CHICAGO—Army researchers, aft- 
er two years of study, have credited 
the flour and bread enrichment pro- 
gram with greatly improving’ the 
health of Skid Row alcoholics. 

The report of the researchers sug- 
gests that some of the most serious 
forms of malnutrition due to diet 
have all but vanished in this country. 
The investigators set out to study 
beriberi and nutritional heart disease 
among alcoholics. To their surprise, 
only rarely did they find a sufferer. 
Before World War II the condition 
was common. 

The cases studied represented the 
bottom of the barrel from a nutrition- 
al standpoint. They were alcoholics 
brought to the city jail. Almost 500 
of them were selected for detailed 
study. The investigators examined 
them periodically in jail, questioned 
them and returned to Skid Row with 
them for follow-up studies. 

They learned these men’s lives fol- 
lowed the prewar pattern. When 
they picked up a few extra coins, the 
money went for more liquor instead 
of more food. They lived on the same 
skimpy prewar diet of doughnuts and 
thin stew with large amounts of 
bread. 

But, now much of this food was 
fortified with some of the B vita- 
mins. 

Dr. Robert M. Kark of Chicago 
headed the study. He is associate 
professor of medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and chief of clinical 
investigation of the army’s medical 
nutritional laboratory in Chicago. 

‘If the alcoholic no longer has a 
serious B-vitamin deficiency problem, 
then the public probably does not 
have the problem,” he said. 
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War News Still Prime Market Force 





WHEAT, FLOUR VALUES HINGE 
ON UNCERTAIN WORLD OUTLOOK 





Government Officials Prepare Price Control Plans as 
Pressure of Inflation Grows; Wheat Values Still 
Well Below Probable Ceilings 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Market Editor of The American Baker 


An unsettled atmosphere surround- 
ed wheat and flour markets in early 
December as a result of the grave 
military develop- 
ments in the Far 
East. With Unit- 
ed Nations forces 
retreating before 
the hordes of 
Chinese Commu- 
nist troops in Ko- 
rea and top-level 
diplomatic dis- 
cussions under 
way in Washing- 
ton and at the 
U.N. headquar- 
ters, the threat 
of World War III 
was more menacing than at any 
time since the fighting broke out. The 
uneasy feeling of the nation was re- 
flected in commodity markets, and 
temporarily, at least, wheat prices 
seemed to lack direction. There was 
little doubt that an enlarged con- 
flict would lead to new price ad- 
vances or that some sort of a com- 
promise would remove at least a part 
of the market’s strength. Other mar- 
ket factors, although important, con- 
tinued secondary to the war or peace 
issue. 


LINK WITH WAR 
NEWS DEMONSTRATED 


A clear demonstration of the mar- 
ket’s tendency to reflect the course 
of the conflict occurred in late No- 
vember. When U.N. troops pushed 
toward the Manchurian border of Ko- 
rea and optimistic statements con- 
cerning the early end of the cam- 
paign were attributed to Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, prices broke sharply. Just a 
few days later, when Chinese Reds 
began attacking in force and the 
U.N. retreat began, wheat markets 
began a general recovery. Most of the 
price losses were recovered, and until 
the “wait and see” attitude of early 
December took hold, markets were 
firm. Compared with a month earlier, 
futures values at that time were 
off 2@3¢ while cash wheat prices 
were up 3@5¢. Flour prices were 
steady to 10¢ sack higher. 


SPENDING EXPECTED 
TO BOLSTER PRICES 


Regardless of what develops imme- 
diately in the Far East, stepped up 
defense spending is certain to con- 
tinue for some time to come. Recent 
requests by President Truman for 
funds to help arm allies in Europe 
as well as build the U.S. military 
machine point the way to future in- 
tentions. More government spending 
means bigger pay rolls and more 
money in the hands of consumers. At 
the same time, production of some 
kinds of consumer goods has been 
curtailed, and further restrictions are 
expected. Stiffer credit terms plus 





George Gates 


some scarcities probably will expand 


demand for food items, and thus most 
observers believe commodity markets 
are subject to more _ inflationary 
pressure. 


CONTROLS PLANNED 
TO CURB INFLATION 


The appointment of a price stabiliz- 
ation administrator and tempo of 
planning activity in Washington indi- 
cated to many that imposition of 
price controls may not be far off. 
Government officials, however, have 
indicated that stringent voluntary 
controls, plus priority and allocations 
measures, would be attempted before 
all-out controls are ordered. Much, 
of course, depends on the course of 
world events. Wheat prices in early 
December were still some 25¢ below 
parity, one of the minimum ceiling 
price alternatives under the control 
law, and therefore there remained 
considerable space for advances be- 
fore the ceiling level is reached. All 
farm prices averaged 3% higher in 
mid November than in mid October. 


LESS WHEAT PLACED 
UNDER LOAN SUPPORT 


Thus far this crop year the gov- 
ernment’s price support program has 
had less influence on marketing than 
in previous years. The latest compila- 
tion shows that through October 141 
million bushels of wheat were placed 
under loan or purchase agreements, 
with only 2 million bushels in the 
latter category. This is slightly more 
than half of the amount under sup- 
port a year earlier. A number of rea- 
sons have been advanced for the 
smaller loan participation, including 
higher prices during the marketing 
period, poorer keeping quality of the 
1950 wheat and the decision of pro- 
ducers to sell their crop because of 
prospects for higher 1951 _ taxes. 
Farmers have until Jan. 31, 1951, to 





apply for loans, and a number of ob- 
servers believe the total may reach 
200 million bushels by that date. The 
effect of this smaller loan total is to 
keep more wheat on the open market. 
However, it is still expected that 
toward the end of the crop year tree 
supplies will be limited as they were 
last year, with the carryover into 
July, 1951, largely government- 
owned. 


LARGER U.S. WHEAT 
EXPORTS INDICATED 


There was more confidence in early 
December that crop year exports 
would reach 250 million bushels and 
possibly go higher. The late Cana- 
dian harvest and subsequent difficul- 
ty in getting wheat to export posi- 
tions before the end of Great Lakes 
shipping possibly will result in in- 
creased demand for U.S. wheat from 
abroad. Also, Canada has less top 
grade wheat to offer this year be- 
cause of extensive frost damage, and 
Great Britain, a major buyer of 
Canadian wheat, may have to buy 
more from the U.S. A program of 
extensive aid to Yugoslavia is under 
way, with wheat and flour shipments 
from the U.S. expected to total 200,- 
000 long tons or more. Also, larger 
quantities of wheat are being shipped 
to Japan for milling to provide re- 
lief in Korea and other Far Eastern 
areas. 


DRY TOPSOIL CAUSES 
CONCERN IN SOUTHWEST 


Considerable concern was expressed 
over prospects for the 1951 winter 
wheat crop. After making a success- 
ful start, wheat is beginning to show 
the effects of two months of dry 
weather, and reports of rust and in- 
sect damage are frequent. Lack of 
surface moisture was reported in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, where excep- 
tionally large acreages were planted, 
and similar conditions are noted in 
Texas, Nebraska and Colorado. How- 
ever, there is ample subsoil mois- 
ture. Rain definitely would have been 
benefical before the crop entered the 
dormant stage. Snow cover also is de- 
sired to prevent winter kill. No one 
has as yet “killed the crop,” but con- 
ditions seem right for more concern 
from now until harvest time, and crop 
news will get considerable market at- 
tention. The government’s December 
estimate of acreage planted will in- 








Summary of Flour Quotations 











Dec. 2 flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 
prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
OTC TEE 5.65 @6.05 SS age wae SK FT eer 
Spring high gluten .............. -+-@... 6.20@6.50 sett oxy ---@... 6.80@6.85 
NE cca kwab year eee oenQe vce GOPGSO ....6@ ice ---@6.00 6.35@6.40 
Spring standard ............ 5.55@5.85 5.70@5.90 -— Pe .--@5.80 6.15@6.20 
Spring first clear 5.50@5.95 5.70@6.50 — -..@5.80 6.20@6.25 
Hard winter short --- 5.40@5.68 ...@... 5.40@5.50 ...@65.70 ...@.. 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.30@5.58 — 5.30@5.40 ...@5.55 6.05@6.10 
Hard winter first clear ......... 5.15 @5.20 oo « 4.65@4.80 ---@5.05 5.75@5.80 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.15@6.85 + oe 6.75@7.00 ...@6.20 5.90@5.95 
Soft winter standard 5.25@6.50 oc ec ee Pee iat oes oeste oss 
Soft winter straight er iT — re 5.45@5.50 ...@5.35 5.70@5.75 
Soft winter first clear oe CHS oct ove oes oe -+-@4.65 5.00@5.05 
HO BOMP, WRITS oc ccccccccsccose 4.50@4.75 4.45@4.65 cool cc -»--@5.11 5.05@5.10 
HPO BGP, GOOD oc ccccscccccceces 3.50@3.90 3.45@3.90 ...@. -+-@4.36 4.30@4.35 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
ee Re NM. ccs ecesncecces 6.80@6.90 6.80@6.90 6.77@6.87 6.77@6.97-. ...@.. 
Spring short ........ ---@... 6.25@6.35 6.32@6.42 6.37@6.55 ee 
Spring standard .... .- 6.20@6.30 6.15@6.25 6.12@6.22 6.17@6.35 oo @ ‘o> 
rere 6.20@6.30 6.00@6.15 6.12@6.27 6.17@6.45 oo @ on 
Hare winter mere ..cccccccccsoe 6.10@6.25 6.00@6.10 6.12@6.22 5.85@6.13 cae os 
Hard winter standard ..... .... 5.90@6.05 5.90@6.00 5.90@6.02 5.75@5.93 — 
Gete winter atralght ...cccccscce 5.35@5.65 ee 5.37@5.77 ee =~ 
Soft winter standard ............ se --. 4.55@4.85 i Bae ae ee — io 
ee SOO, GEEED ccdccccescvieces 5.00@5.10 4.95@5.05 -@. 5.10@5.23 oe 
MeO BOG, GOS ncccccccvessccee code bce — s@. 4.40 @4.60 — 





clude first official preliminary ap- 
praisal of prospects. 


FLOUR BUYERS SHOW 
CAUTIOUS ATTITUDE 


Most bakery flour buyers have held 
purchases of flour to approximately 
the amount ordered shipped during 
the past month. Thus, the industry 
still holds on the average forward 
commitments for 60 to 90 days. Few 
bakers have been willing to take a 
position for a longer period, although 
some of the independents have con- 
tracted flour to the end of the crop 
year. Some, of course, cling to hand- 
to-mouth buying. For most buyers, 
though, the comfortable backlog has 
permitted a cautious attitude toward 
purchases in view of the unsettled 
market conditions. 


MILLFEED VALUES 
CONTINUE TO LAG 


The recovery of part of milling 
costs through sales of millfeed has 
not been very satisfactory this fall, 
although a stronger price trend is 
expected once animal feeding de- 
mand hits its winter stride. Millfeed 
prices in the Southwest were lower 
in early December than a month ear- 
lier. In the Northwest bran advanced 
$2 a ton, but heavier millfeeds de- 
clined a larger amount. Higher mill- 
feed prices in coming months could 
help to offset wheat costs, whether 
they turn up sharply on war de- 
velopments or hold to slower ad- 
vances. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LOWER PROFIT REPORTED 
BY CANADIAN BAKERIES 


TORONTO—A net profit of $171,- 
257 is reported by Canadian Bak- 
eries, Ltd., for the year ended Aug. 
31, compared with $212,558 for the 
previous year. While business has 
been maintained, stated R. W. Ward, 
president, costs have mounted at an 
alarming rate. 

Canadian Bakeries is controlled by 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. and operates 
a chain of 18 bakeries located 
through British Columbia and Sas- 
katchewan. The bakeries have a com- 
bined weekly capacity of one and 
one half million loaves with pro- 
duction at about 700,000 a week. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WARD BAKING CO. REPORTS 
NET PROFIT FOR 42 WEEKS 


NEW YORK—The net profit based 
upon unaudited figures of the Ward 
Baking Co. for the 42 weeks ended 
Oct. 21 after full provision for the 
new and higher federal income tax 
rates was $2,355,695. These earnings 
are equivalent to $2.78 a share on 
747,063 shares of common stock out- 
standing Oct. 21. This compares with 
net earnings of $2,389,741 for the 43 
weeks ended Oct. 22, 1949, which 
were equivalent to $2.92 a share on 
721,387 shares of common stock out- 
standing Oct. 22, 1949. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING 
EARNINGS UP FOR YEAR 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Internation- 
al Milling Co. and subsidiary com- 
panies report consolidated net earn- 
ings of $3,151,434.99 for the fiscal 
year ended Aug. 31, 1950. This figure 

















December, 1950 


is approximately 35% higher than 
earnings of $2,296,229 for the previ- 
ous fiscal year. 

Dividend payments during the year, 
according to the report, totaled $1,- 
137,557.19, including $200,030.50 on 
first preferred stock and $936,668.00 
on the common, and $858.69 as pre- 
mium on first preferred stock which 
was retired. 

The consolidated net earnings total 
of $3,151,434.99 includes $200,000.00 
overprovision of income taxes in prior 
years. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Production 
During September 
18.8 Million Sacks 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during Septem- 
ber was estimated Nov. 8 by the Bu- 
reau of the Census to be 18,869,000 
sacks, 12% below the high record 
established in August and 7% under 
the output for September, 1949. 

Wheat flour mills operated at 82.3% 
of capacity in September compared 
with 79.6% the previous month, based 
on a work-week of five days. The Cen- 
sus Bureau explained the apparent 
inconsistency by the fact that August 
had three more working days than 
did September. 

September wheat grindings amount- 
ed to 43,807,000 bu., compared with 
49,099,000 bu. in August. Wheat offal 
output was 374,000 tons, compared 
with 422,000 tons the previous month. 

Rye flour produced in September 
is estimated at 187,000 sacks, consid- 
erably below the record production 
of 224,000 sacks in August, the Cen- 
sus Bureau report revealed. Rye 
ground amounted to 419,000 bu., com- 
pared with 504,000 bu. in August. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RAISIN PRICES INCREASED 
BY SHORT CROP OF GRAPES 


FRESNO, CAL.—The recent in- 
crease in the price of raisins is the 
result of the shortest raisin crop since 
1921 and greater demand for grapes 
in other forms, according to Paul L. 
Johnson, manager of the California 
Raisin Advisory Board. 

The California grape harvest was 
one of the shortest in the history of 
the industry, Mr. Johnson reported. 
The demand for table grapes was 
strengthened this year by the rela- 
tive shortage of most deciduous 
fruits, he pointed out, and the wine 
industry also took a larger than 
normal proportion of the total grape 
crop to fulfill its needs. 

The total raisin production will ap- 
proximate only 150,000 tons this year, 
he said, compared with approximate- 
ly 260,000 tons produced in 1949. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPANSION PLANNED BY 
PENNINGTON BROTHERS 


CINCINNATI—Pennington Broth- 
ers, Inc., wholesale baking firm with 
a present plant at Boone and Bur- 
bank Sts. here, has purchased the 
property of the Norwood Roller Rink 
at Sherman Avenue and Victory Park- 
way for an amount in excess of $100,- 
000, it has been announced by Mor- 
gan B. Pennington, president. The 
site includes the present rink build- 
ing, containing 26,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, and several adjacent vacant 
lots. 

The property will be taken over 
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Dec. 10 and the baking firm will spend 
$165,000 for the installation of new 
equipment with which to increase the 
output of the Pennington sandwich 
loaf. There also will be erected sev- 
eral additional buildings, which will 
contain garage space and loading 
docks, at a cost of $125,000, to bring 
the total investment to approximately 
$400,000. 

Pennington Brothers, which ob- 
served its 20th anniversary in busi- 
ness in November, also operates bak- 
eries in Washington Court House, 
Ohio, to supply retailers in the Co- 
lumbus, Dayton and Springfield areas, 
and in Frankfort, Ky., to serve retail- 
ers in that city, Lexington and sur- 
rounding territory. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHELLMAR NET HIGHER 

MOUNT VERNON, OHIO—Opera- 
tions of Shellmar Products Corp. dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1950 showed 
increases over previous quarters of 
this year in both net sales and net 
earnings. Net sales for the first nine 
months of 1950 were $23,765,679, 
which compares with $20,542,198 for 
the same months of 1949. Net earn- 
ings for the 1950 period were $1,721,- 
139, after provision for taxes at the 
new rate of 42%. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


9-MONTH SALES REPORTED 
BY SUNSHINE BISCUITS 


NEW YORK-—Sales of Sunshine 
Biscuits, Inc., for the first nine months 
of 1950 were $73,868,000, compared 
with $74,623,000 a year earlier. For 
the third quarter ended Sept. 30, 
sales of the company amounted to 
$25,715,000 compared with $24,099,000 
during the comparative period of 1949. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN BAKERIES CO. 
EXPANDS SERVICE AREA 


ATLANTA — The American Bak- 
eries Co. of Atlanta has nearly com- 
pleted its $1 million plant at Rocky 
Mount, N.C., to serve its customers 
in the northeast section of North 
Carolina. 

The new unit will consist of 74,000 
sq. ft. main building and a smaller 
building, which will be used for a 
garage and paint shop. The plant will 
have a daily capacity of approximate- 
ly 120,000 Ib. of baked goods and will 
employ about 200. A company spokes- 
man said the buildings represented 











The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking 


stocks listed on the New ¥ork Stock 


company 
Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. ................. 


Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ........... 
aie ae 6 Gh 2450.6 hoes o's © 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd................. 
Ge Be re ES 00 0.86.6 06 00 6 daweedeve 
Great A. & FP. Tom Oo., OB P'd.........00005. 
Hathaway Wakeries, Ime. .........:ssccccees 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York.......... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $8 Pfd.. 
PE I, 6a 0055554550 wonsee secs 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. .............. 
oa ec scccccsvesece ces 


co esc ceccceeneces 
United Biscuit of America ................. 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd 


ia ain a dw vik. 0.0le 00-06 0.0.0.0 0:6 


Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 
Ward Baking Co. 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ................ 





Ward Baking Co., Warrants eS ah wilt coo 





Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Dec. 2: 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., $5 Pfd...... 110 
HG as oo dein hee 5056 


Nov. 4, Dec. 2 
1950 1950 
Close Close 
chase 4% 334 
17 17% 
dine a ee 5% 96 98 
ote haar ht 2 10% 10% 
ere 154 155%, 
ene a 14634 128% 138 135 
eiidhaen 137 130 134% 136% 
ee ete 11% 93% 10 9% 
re ee 34 32% 31% 313g 
pilihinn war 175 158 175 164 
ee 35% 34 33% 
See ea 181% 179% 181% 
oeeekecee 30 29%, 283% 
55 5514 5456 
28 30% 28 
106% 108'% 10854 
rheeenens 7 63% 6% 
perry 109 ~e 110 
aisle ta 41% 6 65% 
eukezes 15% 17% 19% 
chabaseee 165% 97 105% 105 
Bid Asked 


18% 19% 





an investment of about $550,000 and 
$450,000 was being spent for equip- 
ment. 

The American Bakeries plant at 
Macon, Ga., is expanding. Weyman L. 
Hefner, manager, said the firm has 
bought a two-story building located 
next to its present location to be used 
in the expansion and modernization 
program. The building is valued at 
$50,000. Present plans call for the 
bakery’s shipping department and of- 
fices to be located in the building, Mr. 
Hefner said, but complete plans have 
not been worked out. 
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CONTINENTAL CONTRACTS 
FOR 2 NEW OHIO PLANTS 


TOLEDO, OHIO—The Continental 
Baking Co., New York, has awarded 
contracts for construction of two Ohio 
baking plants, in Cincinnati and in 
Cleveland, according to Bellman, Gil- 
lette & Richards, Toledo, architects 
for the structures. 

The Cincinnati plant will be com- 
pleted soon on Richmond Road, at a 
cost of $200,000, and the Cleveland 
plant, now under construction at 
Clark Ave. and 20th Place, will be 
completed in spring of 1951, at a 
cost of about $280,000. 

The Continental firm has also con- 
tracted for interior modifications to 
its plant here, to cost approximately 
$10,000 for construction work. 











November Flour Production Shows 
Decrease from October 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 13,399,175 sacks of flour during November. This was a de- 
crease of 348,576 sacks from the October output. The same mills reported 
production of 13,806,010 sacks during November, 1949, or 406,835 more than 
for the past month. Two years ago the production for November was 16,584,- 
313 sacks and three years ago 16,484,818. Based on the Bureau of the Census 
production for September, the latest available, mills reporting to The North- 
western Miller in that month made 76% of the total flour production in the 
U.S. Assuming these mills accounted for the same proportion of the total 
U.S. production in November, the figures reported to The Northwestern 
Miller for that month indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 


17,677,000 sacks. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 


*Previous 





Noveniber, w—————_November——__.. 
1950 month 1949 1948 1947 

eee Te 2,947,221 3,048,507 2,962,701 3,543,476 3,909,049 
PEE 25s 00+ Pine csebqraeevs 5,248,863 5,372,826 5,226,745 6,494,102 6,275,925 
Se eT ety ee eee ee Tie 1,976,604 1,863,934 2,398,599 2,418,867 2,502,265 
Central and Southeast .......... 2,188,688 2,273,262 2,231,037 2,491,310 2,286,507 
North Pacific Coast ............ 1,037,799 1,189,222 986,928 1,573,558 1,511,072 
0 ee eee 13,399,175 13,747,751 13,806,010 16,584,313 16,484,818 
Percentage of total U.S. output 76 76 72 70 69 


HIGHER INCOME REPORTED 
BY AMERICAN STORES CO. 


PHILADELPHIA — American 
Stores Co. has reported net income 
of $3,683,009, equal to $2.83 a share, 
for the 26 weeks ended Sept. 30, com- 
pared with $3,054,566, or $2.34 a 
share, for the first half of the preced- 
ing fiscal year. Total sales for the 
1950 period were reported at $224,- 
676,540, compared with $205,750,714 
for the comparative period a year 
earlier. 
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NABISCO PLANT OPENS 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—The 
Salt Lake branch of the National 
Biscuit Co. is now operating from its 
newly-constructed warehouse and of- 
fice quarters, reports K. C. Wojahn, 
branch manager. The new warehouse, 
which contains 21,000 square feet of 
floor space, serves Utah, southern 
Idaho and central Nevada. 
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BURRY BISCUIT CORP. 
PURCHASES IOWA COMPANY 


NEW YORK—tThe Burry Biscuit 
Corp. has purchased the capital stock 
of Independent Biscuits, Inc., Daven- 
port, Iowa, for more than $1,250,000, 
George W. Burry, president, has an- 
nounced. He said the Iowa company 
will be operated as a Burry division 
under management of its long-time 
president, Charles J. Johnson. 
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40-WEEK NET REPORTED 
BY CUSHMAN’S SONS, INC. 


Cushman’s Sons, Inc., has report- 
ed a net profit of $163,313, equal to 
$9.90 a share on the preferred stock, 
for the 40-week period ended Oct. 7, 
compared with a net loss of $94,220 
for the comparative period a year 
previous. Net profit for the 28 weeks 
ended July 15 was $121,117, equal to 
$7.51 a share on the preferred stock, 
compared with $3,236, or 20¢ a share, 
in the like period of the preceding 
year. 
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FIVE-DAY WEEK TREND 


TORONTO—tThere is a marked 
trend toward the establishment of a 
five day week for bread salesmen in 
Toronto and district. Weston Baker- 
ies has eliminated Wednesday deliv- 
eries and reports indicate that two 
oher major firms are considering fol- 
lowing suit. The three firms employ 
approximately 1,000 drivers. 
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Cleaner Boxcars in Prospect as 
Railroads Consider New Designs 


It now appears that the milling and 
baking industries’ campaign against 
insect-infested boxcars is beginning 
to get results. The campaign to 


persuade the railroads to do some- 
thing about the boxcar problem was 
given a prominent position in the 
mill sanitation program instituted by 
the Millers National Federation more 
than three years ago. 

Last Sept. 14 representatives of 
the milling and baking industries 
held a meeting in Chicago with a 
group of railroad officials regarding 
the condition of boxcars from the 
standpoint of infestation control. 

The railroad officials were told that 
the condition of their boxcars is the 
principal unsolved problem in reduc- 
ing insect damage to cereal products. 
Data collected from research studies 
were presented to the officials to 
prove that contention. The railroad 
men did not disagree with the mill- 
ers’ and bakers’ claims and they did 
agree to make some definite studies 
of their own. They agreed to do a 
much better than average job of 
cleaning the boxcars before deliver- 
ing them to flour mills for loading 
with flour, with special attention to 
be given to removal of accumulations 


of grain and other materials that 
provide insect harborage. 

The second promise the railroaders 
made was that they would study 
changes in boxcar design and con- 
struction which will either prevent 
accumulation of grain in the car lin- 
ings, or make the cars so that these 
accumulations can be removed easily. 

The federation appointed a sub- 
committee to work with the railroads 
regarding design of the new cars. 
The experts’ chief criticism of the 
present design in boxcars is that 
there are too many places for grain 
to accumulate and harbor insects 
which later infest grain or flour. 

Inquiries have been received by 
that committee from the engineer- 
ing departments of the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific; Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy; Illinois Central; 
Erie; Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific and others. 

The nation’s railroads at this time 
are launching on the biggest freight 
car building program in more than 
a generation. They plan to increase 
the supply of boxcars and other types 
by about 125,000 cars. Some ,rail- 
road officials say that it will be neces- 
sary to build about 400,000 cars in 
the coming three years because old, 


worn-out cars are being junked at a 
rate of 6,000 to 7,000 a month. 

Car building on that scale has not 
been matched in this country since 
before World War I when the roads 
bought some 560,000 cars. There are 
four principal car-building companies 
and all are booked to capacity for 
several months to come. This com- 
pares with two or three months ago, 
when the car builders did not have 
any orders on their books. 

This slow start is due to the fact 
that the car builders did not have 
any materials on hand. There was 
not much point in stockpiling raw 
materials when there was not much 
prospect of orders. 

The National Production Authority 
is going to see to if, however, that 
the car builders get the materials 
needed for the whopping-big car or- 
ders. The nation’s military and indus- 
trial strategists are aware of the im- 
portance of the transport problem 
to the nation’s defense program and 
NPA issued a DO priority rating pro- 
viding for about 310,000 tons of steel 
a month for freight car builders dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1951. 

It is estimated that this will be 
enough steel for about 10,000 cars a 
month. 





Baking Industry 
Sanitation Group 
Plans Standards 


CHICAGO—The Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee held 
its first of many progressive business 
meetings Oct. 12-13 at the Hotel 
Sherman, just prior to the American 
Bakers Assn.’s convention. Although 
there have been several other meet- 
ings of the overall committee, this is 
the first one at which there were 
also present the chairman of the 
reporting task groups and the sanita- 
tion consultants delegated by repre- 
sentatives of the public health organ- 
izations to assist the committee. 

The meeting was presided over by 
A. T. Prosser, Ward Baking Co., 
chairman, representing the American 
Bakers Assn., assisted by Raymond 
J. Walter, secretary of the commit- 
tee. 

The following chairmen of the task 
groups presented tentative standard 
proposals from. their individual 
groups for the different types of 
equipment as indicated: J. M. Al- 
bright, American Bakeries, Inc., At- 
lanta, substituting for Carl A. Bor- 
man, Cotton Baking Co., Shreveport, 
presented the “dough troughs” com- 
mittee report; Morris Cohen, Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., presented the 
“flour handling equipment’ report; 
Albert S. Schmidt, Capital Bakeries, 
Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., presented the 
report of the committee on “proof- 
ers”; E. F. Sperling, Helms Bakeries, 
Los Angeles, presented the report on 
“horizontal mixers”; C. F. Steiger; 
Kroger Baking Co., presented a re- 
port on “vertical mixers.” 

The four sanitation consultants 
present were George P. Larrick, U.S. 
Food & Drug Administration; C. W. 
Weber, New York State Department 
of Health, representing the Interna- 
tional Association of Milk and Food 





Sanitarians; A. E. Abrahamson, New 
York City Department of Health, rep- 
resenting the American Public Health 
Assn., and S. M. Rogers, substituting 
for A. E. Fuchs, representing the 
U.S. Public Health Service. 

Full day meetings were held on 
both Oct. 12 and 13, with an addi- 
tional night meeting Oct. 12. The 
flour handling equipment standards 
as proposed were accepted and 
turned over to Dr. E. L. Holmes, 
American Institute of Baking, Chica- 
go, chairman of the editing and for- 
mat committee, for editing into the 
final form for submission to the re- 
spective organizational members of 
the overall committee. The commit- 
tee on proofers was instructed to hold 
additional meetings for the purpose 
of preparing a final draft of their 
proposed standards, which is then to 
be submitted to the editing and for- 
mat committee for final draft before 
being submitted to the organization- 
al membership groups. The standards 
on horizontal and vertical mixers and 
dough troughs were recommended to 
be given further attention by the 
individual task groups so that they 
could be reconsidered at some fu- 
ture time. 

The next meeting of the overall 
committee, together with the chair- 
men of the task groups for the con- 
sideration of further drafts of the 
standards will be held in March in 
Chicago, just prior to the annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. 

In the meantime, the task groups 
led by H. Edward Hildebrand and 
the committee on editing and final 
drafting under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Holmes will proceed with the 
preparation of additional reports to 
be considered then. 
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14 FINISH COURSE 
MINNEAPOLIS — Fourteen stu- 
dents finished their courses at the 
Dunwoody Baking School Nov. 22, 
according to A. J. Vander Voort, 
head of the school. The men came 

from eight states and Hawaii. 








Wisconsin Issues 
Ban on Rebates 
by Bakeries 


MADISION—Nine Wisconsin bak- 
ing companies have been ordered by 
the Wisconsin Department of Agri- 
culture to refrain from granting 
secret rebates. One state food chain 
store was included in the order and 
restrained also from receiving the 
secret rebates. 

The order following public hearing 
of charges by the anti-trust division of 
the state attorney general’s office that 
such practices were being carried on. 
Donald McDowell, state agricultural 
department director, had charged 
that Krambo Food Stores, Inc., Ap- 
pleton, had been limiting its pur- 
chases of bakery items to bakeries 
that would pay the company a secret 
rebate. 

Bakeries involved were the Ger- 
hard Quality Baking Co., Fond du 
Lac; Dick Brothers Bakery, Mani- 
towoc; Elm Tree Bakery, Appleton; 
Heiss Baking Co., Oshkosh; Bake- 
Rite Bakery Co., Stevens Point; 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay; 
Molan’s Bakery, Inc., Sheboygan; 
Purity Baking Co., Oshkosh, and Sin- 
delar Bakery Co., Manitowoc. 

The department said its findings 
proved that rebates injured competi- 
tion of bakers seeking to sell throuzh 
Krambo but unable or unwilling to 
make such payments. The depart- 
ment added that the rebates gave the 
chain organization an unfair competi- 
tive advantage over other grocers. 

According to the bakers, the prac- 
tice of giving and receiving rebates 
on bakery goods sold by Krambo had 
been stopped before the state brought 
the charges and hearings were held. 

Attorneys for two Manitowoc bak- 
eries said the practice had ceased 
late in 1948 after the Wisconsin Bak- 
ers Assn., Inc., had been informed by 
the Attorney General that such prac- 
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tices were believed illegal and that 
the office would make an investiga- 
tion. 
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ADMIRAL BELL NAMED 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Rear Admiral 
Frederick J. Bell, USN, retired, has 
been named director of human rela- 
tions for McCormick & Co., Inc., 
succeeding Thomas R. Reid, who re- 
signed to join the Ford Motor Co. 
Admiral Bell has been with McCor- 
mick & Co. since 1949 and at the time 
of his retirement from the Navy was 
serving as director of enlisted per- 
sonnel. 
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Guest Lecturers 
for AIB Cake 
Course Announced 


(See Earlier Story on Page 51) 


CHICAGO — Lectures and demon- 
strations by guest speakers will form 
a major part of the teaching sched- 
ule for the short course in cake which 
will open at the American Institute 
School of Baking Jan. 7 and continue 
through Jan. 26. The course, which 
has been approved by the Illinois 
State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, will be conducted much the 
same as the one held in 1948. At that 
time it was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived by bakers who attended it, 
that many have urged the school to 
hold the courses periodically, the 
AIB reports. 

William Walmsley, AIB school prin- 
cipal, has announced the schedule for 
the cake course and the staff consist- 
ing of both AIB staff members and 
instructors carefully selected from 
industry who will conduct the classes. 
The staff includes: William Walmsley, 
principal; William W. Prouty, assist- 
ant principal; George Carrie, Byon 
Norton, Gordon Craft, Charles L. 
Ulie, and Joseph Dix, instructors; D. 
F. Meisner, director of laboratories; 
E. L. Holmes, director of sanitation, 
and W. Bechtel, research chemist. 

Instructors selected from industry 
include: M. J. Thomas, Swift & Co., 
Chicago; C. Lantz, Durkee Famous 
Foods, Chicago; F. H. Seelinger, 
Procter & Gamble, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Fred Wheeler, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago; Orville Pickens, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; Ray Thelen, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York; C. G. Har- 
rell, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis; F. Buzzelle, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Tyler Stevens, Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York; L. Trempel, A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., Decatur, Ill.; George Carlin, 
Swift & Co., Chicago; W. Wirth, 
Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago; M. 
Phillips, Griffith Laboratories, Chi- 
cago; Ted Otterbacher, Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., Chicago; H. Feige, 
Baker-Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich.; 
Frank Schwain, Procter & Gamble, 
Ivorydale, Ohio; W. Beck, Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago; Irvin Rohrbach, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Cincinnati; R. 
Russell, Oliver Machinery Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich,; Searing East, Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., Chicago; Robert 
Lloyd, American Maize Products Co., 
New York, and Don Copell, Wagner 
Baking Corp., Newark, N.J. 

Applications for the cake course 
are still being received and printed 
schedules will be released soon. All 
information concerning the course 
may be secured by writing the Amer- 
ican Institute School of Baking, 400 
E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 
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Merck Enrichment Wafers 


With Merck Enrichment Wafers you can depend on STABILITY 
(no crumbling or dusting) —SPEEDY DISINTEGRATION (to fit 
your production schedule) —and UNIFORM ENRICHMENT (fine 
particle ingredients disperse uniformly throughout the batch). 

In small or large quantities, you can get them quickly at any 
W/L tbe time from your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at Rahway; 
Dallas; Chicago; Seattle; San Francisco, and Philadelphia. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


The human values of the Enrichment 
Program have been factually established 
in terms of higher health levels, and 
improved mental and physical vigor. 


Surveys Confirm Results of 


Bakers’ Program 


The comparative findings of the notable New- 
foundland Nutrition Surveys and the authori- 
tative data from the New York State Nutrition 
Survey reaffirm with scientific accuracy what 
had been previously known—that nutritional 
deficiencies of thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin 
have been notably reduced by Enrichment. 

If reaffirmation of the far-reaching value of 
Enrichment were needed, these and other clear 
indications provide tangible evidence. They 
afford a challenge to every baker. The bakers 
of America have the enviable opportunity and 
vital responsibility of bringing more buoyant 
health and increased physical and mental vigor 
to the people of America—through Enrich- 
ment. 





MERCK & CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 





New York, N.Y. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ St. Louis, Mo. 
Elkton, Va. ¢ Danville, Pa. ¢ Chicago, Ill. ¢ Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: 

MERCK & CO. Limited * Montreal ¢ Toronto ¢ Valleyfield 
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John T. McCarthy Addresses 
New England Bakers’ Meeting 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 
Eastern States Manager 
The American Baker 


BOSTON—John T. McCarthy, Jer- 
sey Bread Co., Toledo, chairman of 
the American Bakers Assn., termed 
the enrichment of white bread a “ma- 
jor contribution” to the nation’s 
health in addressing the annual con- 


vention of the New England Bakers 
Assn. at the Statler Hotel here Nov. 
12-14. Total attendance was 580. 

Mr. McCarthy, speaking at the con- 
vention’s final session, urged bakers 
throughout the country to unite in 
helping to inform the consumer of 
the enrichment program. 

The importance of bread in the 
daily diet was discussed by Mr. Mc- 


Carthy, who told of a scientific ex- 
periment recently completed where- 
by it was proved without question 
that overweight persons can lose 
weight while at the same time pro- 
tecting their health by including en- 
riched bread in every meal. 

“Our story of nutrition is the great- 
est any food product ever had had to 
tell,’ Mr. McCarthy told the group. 
“Enrichment of white bread—the ad- 
dition of essential vitamins and min- 
erals to the bread—is the contribu- 
tion of the American baker to our na- 
tion’s health.” 

Mr. McCarthy also spoke of the 
value of the American Institute of 





ENRICHMENT WAFERS 





Pfzer 


PRODUCTION / 
PROVED 7 








CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., 630 FLUSHING AVE., BROOKLYN 6, N.Y.; 425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, lil.; 605 THIRD ST., SAN. FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 


CONVENIENT — Prizer Enrichment 
Wafers are shaped for easy handling — 
come in readily accessible handy set-up 
boxes—are doubly scored for fast and 
accurate preparation of smaller batches. 


FAS T— Pfizer Enrichment Wafers, for. 
mulated to dissolve fast in water or yeast 
suspensions, cut your mixing time toa 
minimum. 





UNIFORM — Every particle of Pfizer 
Enrichment Wafers is specially milled to 
optimum particle-size. On disintegration 


=. they give complete And uniform dispersion 


ee OR 
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= LE] STRONG —Pazer Enrichment Wafers 


@ ; ‘sturdy, built to resist dusting and break- 
_ ing in transit—give you full strength every 


time, Available in types “A” and “B” for 


- high or low non-fat milk solids. Write today 
for our latest descriptive leaflet. 
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Baking and the facilities it has in 
its new building. The institute, he 
said, has contributed materially to 
the success of the enrichment pro- 
gram and the publicity that has made 
it succeed. 

Bakers themselves, Mr. McCarthy 
declared, should participate more ac- 
tively in the publicity back of the 
enrichment program, as this would 
react to their own advantage. 


The Industry and Controls 

Speaking of the American Bakers 
Assn., Mr. McCarthy declared that it 
is prepared to present a united front 
in the event of the application of con- 
trols. He recommended that so far as 
possible bakers use those materials 
which are in plentiful supply rather 
than those where shortages exist. The 
speaker emphasized how essential 
bakery products are. 

There is a great need for qualified 
business men in government circles, 
Mr. McCarthy said, adding that mem- 
bers of the baking industry must 
meet these responsibilities. He rec- 
ommended that younger men be 
trained for leadership. He also said 
that bakers should strive for unity 
in the industry and support the ac- 
tivities of the ABA. 

The panel discussion was directed 
by William O’Mahoney, president of 
the Bakers Educational Group of New 
England. Members of the panel were 
John M. Milne, Dorothy Muriel’s, All- 
ston, Mass., who acted as moderator; 
George T. Carlin, assistant director 
of research, Swift & Co., Chicago; 
Jerome H. Debs, president, Chicago 
(Ill.) Metallic Mfg. Co.; Anthony F. 
Gendron, production manager, Gor- 
man’s Bakery, Inc., Central Falls, 
R.I.; Victor E. Marx, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Chicago, and Charles 
E. Riley, Brolite Co., Chicago. 

During the discussion Mr. Marx 
outlined at length the pending bread 
standards, emphasizing that the gov- 








P. V. Connell 


P. V. CONNELL ELECTED 
VICE PRESIDENT OF DAY 


CINCINNATI—The board of direc- 
tors of the J. H. Day Co., Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, at a recent meeting elected 
P. V. Connell vice president and sales 
manager of the firm’s bakery equip- 
ment division. 

Mr. Connell has been associated 
with the baking industry as a sales en- 
gineer for over 30 years. He joined the 
Day organization in February, 1950, 
and was appointed sales manager of 
the bakery machinery division in July. 
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ernment is interested only in the con- 
sumer. He said that six types of bread 
and rolls are included, but rye bread 
is not. Mr. Marx added that when 
these standards become effective bak- 
ers must consult them carefully, but 
added that there are a number of 
misunderstandings which must be 
clarified by the Pure Food & Drug 
Administration. 

Mr. Debs said that the materials 
situation is tight, but that it has been 
that way for the past 10 years. He 
added that the industry has been as- 
sured that materials will be available 
for bakery pans, although delivery 
may be slow. In discussing glazing 
and greasing, he said that both have 
advantages. 

Mr. Riley said that yeast raised 
sweet dough products must have an 
attractive eye appeal to be sold suc- 
cessfully, and suggested that top- 
pings and fillings be changed fre- 
quently. He also said that the right 
proportion of fillings and proper fer- 
mentation is important in these prod- 
ucts. 

Fats and Oils Supply Normal 

During the question period it was 
pointed out that the supply of fat in- 
gredients is being built up, but that 
cottonseed oils will be short. On the 
other hand, soybean oils will com- 
pensate for this shortage, and the 
number of hogs to be marketed is 
also large, so that the total potential 
supply of fats is large. Mr. Carlin, 
who handled these questions, con- 
cluded that the supply should be nor- 
mal, with some adjustments. 


It was pointed out that water is 
not a required ingredient in milk 
bread. Some percentages for ingre- 
dients in the pending bread stand- 
ards were said to be impractical. It 
was also said that rye bread stand- 
ards would be far more impractical 
than those for white bread. 


The featured speaker at the lunch- 
eon session Nov. 13 was Albert R. 
Fleischmann, vice president of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., New York, who 
spoke on “Generating Modern Man- 
power.” He declared that modern 
machinery has been beneficial both 
to labor and management. He de- 
scribed labor as the most important 
of all power, a fact now recognized 
by management. 

Manpower, Mr. Fleischmann con- 
tinued, is dangerously low. Produc- 
tive workers, he said, do not live by 
wages alone, but want to feel that 
they are a member of the team. He 
also said that workers should be 
trained, rather than bribed, to do 
their work well, adding that there 
should be increased opportunities for 
promotion. 

Good salesmen, the speaker con- 
tinued, want to make more money, 
and are also eager to learn more 
about the industry. Also good sales- 
men have more energy than the aver- 
age man, and too many rules, regu- 
lations and paper work curtail their 
sales work. 

The most successful selling, Mr. 
Fleischmann explained, is helpful 
selling. It is not enough merely to 
sell a product, but salesmen must 
know that they are performing a 
worthwhile service. He said that sales 
meetings are the best means for stim- 
ulating interest, but these groups 
should be held down to 15 to 25 peo- 
ple for the best results. 


The speaker also said that sales- 
men’s. ego should not be deflated, 
such as by sales managers taking 
over their most outstanding ac- 
counts. Some bakers, he continued, 
have been more concerned by pro- 
duction than by manpower, but man- 
power development pays off in in- 
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creased efficiency. He recommended 
outside consultants for sales training 
courses. 


Young Bakers’ Education 


The steps that are being taken in 
England to educate young bakers 
were described in detail by Dr. Fran- 
cis Aylward, head- of the National 
Bakery School, Borough Polytechnic, 
London. He said that both America 
and England have common problems 
in training bakery workers, and that 
it is a very vital part in bringing 
younger people into the industry. 

Dr. Aylward said that there is a 
national board in England which is 


helping stimulate education in the 
baking industry. Full time courses, 
lasting from two to four years, are 
available, with approximately 250 
students now taking advantage of 
them. Part-time courses are also of- 
fered, with about 6,000 students par- 
ticipating in them. 

The concluding speaker at the con- 
vention was George Brady, chief edi- 
torial writer, Boston Record-Ameri- 
can and Advertiser. He recommended 
that the U.S. become more aggres- 
sive and that its best defense would 
be a good offense. 

A special session for retail bakers 
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was held the evening of Nov. 12 un- 
der the direction of A. E. Laprise, Ye 
Olde Towne Bake Shoppe, Newton- 
ville, Mass., president of the New 
England Bakers Assn. This was de- 
voted entirely to retail problems, and 
many employees of local bakeries at- 
tended. 

Otto Berchtold, Berchtold’s Bakery, 
Westwood, N.J., third vice president 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, emphasized the need for in- 
creased membership in that organiza- 
tion, pointing out the service that it 
is now rendering the retail bakers of 
the country. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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“CUTTING SUGAR CANE''-—AN ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH BY HENRY E. WINZENREID 
. 


Filling America’s Sweet Tooth 


Sugar .. . and the countless things made with it... travel a long road from 
cane to consumer. Along the way, “sweets” need the help of protective papers 
to guarantee their wholesome goodness. These needs are often met with 
special Riegel Papers . . . tailor-made for the functional packaging of such 
products as candy, cake, chewing gum, ice cream, sugar and prepared 


desserts. 


There’s a Riegel Paper for almost any requirement you may have in protective 
packaging . . . a paper you can depend on for economy and production 
efficiency. We feel sure we can serve you in the same effective manner we 
now serve the sales leaders in so many different fields. Write us today. 


Riegel Paper Corporation ° 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


a 
_ Riegel TAILOR-MADE PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING —____ 
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Production with the Master Sponge 


Especially Designed for the Baker 


with a Varied But Limited Output, 
This Method Conserves Materials 


x4 


Ww 


By A. J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor 
The American Baker 


MASTER SPONGE (NO. 1) 
100 Ib. flour 
60 lb. water 
2 lb. yeast 
4 oz. yeast food 
8 oz. malt 
Temperature 78° F. 
Mix together for about 4 min. 
Fermentation time 4 hr., 30 min. 
Note: Give doughs made from this 
sponge about 30 min. floor time. 


MASTER SPONGE (NO. 2) 
100 Ib. flour 
60 lb. water 
4 lb. 8 oz. yeast 
6 oz. yeast food 
2 lb. malt 
Temperature 78° F. 
Mix together for about 4 min. 
Fermentation time 2 hr., 45 min. 
Note: All doughs should be mixed 
in the usual manner. Give the doughs 
about 20 min. floor time. Dough tem- 
peratures are indicated. 
All water quantities are variable, 
depending on the absorption of the 
flour. 


WHITE PAN BREAD (380° F.) 


20 lb. sponge 
8 lb. bread flour 
2% oz. yeast 
7% oz. salt 
1 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
12 oz. shortening 
1 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 
5 lb. water (variable) 
Total weight, approximately 36 lb. 
4 oz. 


HEARTH BREAD (80° F.) 
12 lb. sponge 

5 lb. bread flour 

2 oz. yeast 

5 oz. salt 
12 oz. shortening 

1 lb. 8 oz. egg whites 
14 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
2 0z.sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
3 lb. water (variable) 
Total weight, approximately 23 Ib. 
10 oz. 


CRACKED WHEAT BREAD 
(80° F.) 

20 lb. sponge 

8 lb. water (variable) 

5 lb. cracked wheat 

3 lb. whole wheat 
1 lb. wheat flour 

7 oz. salt 
1 lb. honey 

8 oz. shortening 

12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 

5 oz. yeast 

Total weight, approximately 40 Ib. 


F.) 





SOFT ROLLS (82 
20 lb. sponge 
6 lb. bread flour 
2 lb. cake flour 


5 lb. water (variable) 
3 oz. yeast 
614 oz. salt 
2 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
2 lb. shortening 
1 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 


Total weight, approximately 38 lb. 


9 oz. 
HARD ROLLS (78° F.) 
15 lb. sponge 
6 lb. bread flour 
3 1b. water (variable) 
5% oz. salt 
10 oz. egg whites 
6 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
12 oz. shortening 
40z. milk solids (non-fat) 
Total weight, approximately 26 lb. 
5S of. 


ORANGE RYE (78° F.) 

13 lb. sponge 

3 1b.80z. medium rye flour 

1 lb. 8 oz. clear flour 

4\b. water (variable) 

2 oz. yeast 

5 oz. salt 

1lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 

1 lb. 8 oz. diced orange peel. 
Total weight, approximately 24 Ib. 

15 oz. 





Many Varieties of Bread and Rolls May Be Produced More Efficiently by 
Using the Master Sponge Dough 


CHEESE RYE (78° F.) 


13 lb. 8 oz. sponge 

5 lb. rye flour 

1lb. clear flour 

4 oz. malt 

3 lb. 12 0z. water (variable) 

5 oz. salt 

2 oz. yeast 

2 oz. brown sugar 

2 lb. cheese (add last) 

Total weight, approximately 26 lb. 


1 oz. 


COFFEE CAKES (80° F.) 
12 lb. sponge 
5 lb. bread flour 
3 1b. cake flour 
5 oz. yeast 
8 oz. water (variable) 





Master Sponge Doughs 


HESE days the baker is not overlooking any kind of time and 
labor saver, and for the bakery with limited production of a 
variety of breads and rolls a master sponge dough offers an oppor- 
tunity to conserve and streamline operations. The master sponge 
allows the baker to use one sponge dough to make a variety of prod- 
ucts without the necessity of setting a sponge for each item. This 
procedure is especially desirable where the number of units to be 
made would not warrant setting a sponge for it 





A. J. Vander Voort 


alone. About the only breads that cannot be made 
from the master sponge are whole wheat and glu- 
ten bread. The baker should keep in mind when 
using the master sponge that the older the sponge 
becomes, the smaller the percentage required. As 
hearth breads and hard rolls require more age, 
it is a good plan to make them last. When making 
hearth breads and hard rolls it is very important 
that plenty of steam be used in the oven in order 
to obtain the maximum results. 

The weights of the various doughs are given 
so that the baker can readily figure out the ap- 


proximate number of loaves each will produce, 

depending upon their scaling weight. It may be necessary to make 
slight adjustments due to variations in ingredients and shop condi- 
tions. It will be found that products can be produced that will have 
good eating quality, which after all is a most important consideration. 
To suit the demands of the trade, the individual baker may in- 
crease or decrease to some extent the quantity of the sugar, shorten- 


ing, milk solids, ete. 
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& 
Cream together: 
4 oz. salt 
2 lb. 12 oz. sugar (sucrose or 
dextrose) 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
2 lb. egg yolks 
1 oz. nutmeg bd 
Total weight, approximately 28 lb. 
14 oz. 
CHEESE BREAD (380° F.) 
13 lb. sponge 
3 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 
4% oz. salt 
8 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
6 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
4 oz. shortening 
2 oz. yeast 
3 lb. water (variable) 
1lb. chopped pimento 
1 1b. 8 oz. cheese (add last) 
Total weight, approximately 23 lb. 
8 oz. 
DARK RYE (78° F.) 
15 lb. sponge 
4lb. dark rye flour 
2 1b. clear flour 
4 lb. water (variable) 
5 oz. salt 
8 oz. molasses 
4 oz. shortening 
40z. milk solids (non-fat) 
1 oz. caraway seeds 
Total weight, approximately 26 lb. 
6 oz. 
AMERICAN RYE (78° F.) 
13 lb. sponge 
1 1b. clear flour 
5 lb. rye flour , 
3 lb. 12 0z. water (variable) 
2 oz. yeast 
5 0z. salt 


4 oz. molasses 
4 oz. shortening 
40z. brown sugar 
¥% oz. ground caraway seed 
Total weight, approximately 23 lb. 
15 oz. 


RAISIN BREAD 
13 Ib. 8 oz. sponge 
6 lb. bread flour 
3 lb. 8 0z. water (variable) 
2 oz. yeast 
5 oz. salt 
12 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
8 oz. shortening 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Conducted by 
Using Egg Whites A d ° V d V PECAN KISSES 
or rian J. Vander Voort hiais tide 
I have been told that an interest- 3 Ib. powdered sugar 
ing variety of products for the retail Technical Editor of The American Baker 1%. caer whites 
shop may be developed using egg ‘ Prono 
whites as a base. Do you have any s a mt PO 
3 : Bee é rea 
information on this? H.Y., Mich. The American Baker, without cost to its subscribers, offers through Mr. Vander Voort, Then fold in carefully: 
aes technical editor of The American Baker and Head of the Beking Department, Dunwoody Sen. Gee chewed onal - 
Many attractive items can be made Industrial Institute, to answer and analyze producti Samples of baked goods A littl a en 
with egg whites. A complete discus- little maple flavor 
‘ “om cane a when Sie te should be sent to Mr. Vander Voort, Dunwoody industrial Institute, Minneapolis, where ut out with © lester star the 
sion on g - : ‘ 
tail production appeared in the for- the laboratories and facilities of the school ere at the disposal of the readers of The Ameri on greased and dusted pans. Bake 


mulas section of The American Bak- 
er in both April and June of this 
year. The following formulas can be 
added to your file in addition to those 
already published. 


“CHEWIES” 

Mix together in a_ bowl 
smooth: 

5 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. powdered milk (non-fat) 

1 lb. 8 0z. macaroon coconut 

8 oz. honey or invert syrup 

8 oz. cake flour 

2 lb. egg whites 

Vanilla to suit 

Place the bowl in a boiling water 
bath, stir with a wooden paddle and 
heat the mixture to 160° F. A steam 
jacketed kettle may be used, if de- 
sired. Place the heated mixture in a 
machine bowl] and beat on medium 
speed for one minute, using a flat 
mixing paddle. Then beat on high 
speed for two minutes. 

Drop out on papered pans while 
the mixture is still hot. Use a canvas 
bag and a No. 8 plain round tube. 
Bake at about 350° F. on double 
pans. If possible, apply steam just 
after the “chewies” start to crack 
in the oven. This improves the ap- 
pearance. After baking remove the 
papers from the pans and cool. Turn 
the papers over on the bench and 
dampen with warm water. Then re- 
move the chewies. 


CHERRY ANGEL FOOD 
Beat on medium speed: 
2 lb. egg whites 
% oz. salt 
1% oz. cream of tartar 
Add gradually: 
1lb. granulated sugar 
When the mix holds a crease, add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Sieve together three times and fold 
in carefully: 
14 oz. cake flour 
1 lb. powdered sugar 
Then fold in: 
8 oz. fine chopped glazed cherries 
Deposit into pans and bake at 
350° F. When cool, remove from the 
pans and ice with the following icing. 


until 


Cherry Icing 
Beat together until light: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
8 oz. corn syrup 
8 oz. egg whites 
8 oz. water 
A pinch of salt 
A pinch of cream of tartar 
When the icing stands up, stir in: 
2 Ib. fine chopped or ground 
candied cherries 


can Baker; communications should be addressed to The American Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





COCONUT MACAROONS 


Mix together and heat to about 

105 to 110° F 

1 lb. 8 0z. macaroon coconut 

2 lb. 4 0z. granulated sugar 

4 oz. invert syrup or honey 

3 oz. cornstarch 

1 oz. salt 

Vanilla to suit 

% pt.egg whites (variable) 


down the peaks with a damp cloth. 
Bake on double pans at about 330° F. 
Remove from pans immediately after 
taking from the oven. When the 
macaroons are cool, turn the papers 
over and dampen them with water, 
turn the papers over again and re- 
move the macaroons. 

Note—The amount of egg whites 
will vary depending upon the dry- 
ness of the coconut. Edible rice paper 
may be used replacing the paper on 
the pans. 


Drop out on papered pans about 
the size of a dollar, with a No. 6 
or No. 8 plain round tube. Press 








SUPER FRUIT CAKE—Tasting a sample of the super fruit cakes being pre- 
pared to send to trustees of William-Hood Dunwoody Institute is J. R. King- 
man, Jr. (left), director of the institute. A. J. Vander Voort (center), head 
of the Dunwoody Baking School and technical editor of The American Baker, 
is in charge of the preparation of the cakes, and Mrs. Beryl Johnson ( right), 
Mr. Kingman’s secretary, wraps the cakes in a special Dunwoody gift box. 
This year marks the 10th anniversary of the practice of delivering these 
super fruit cakes, baked by the students in the baking school, to the members of 
the board of trustees and to members of the families of former trustees. 
Formula for the fruit cake is as follows: Mix together for two minutes: 1 Ib. 
4 oz. shortening, 1 Ib. 4 oz. bread flour. Add and mix in for four minutes: 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar, 1 Ib. 4 oz. bread flour, 1 oz. salt, 10 oz. corn 
syrup, 1 lb. 9 oz. whole eggs. Then add and mix in for two minutes: 
1 Ib. 9 oz. whole eggs. Add flavor to suit and continue mixing from 
five to eight minutes. Then add and mix in until well distributed: 13 Ib. 
large whole pecans, 13 Ib. whole pitted dates, 6 Ib. chopped glaced cherries. 
Deposit into pans of desired size and bake at about 325-385° F. 


in a cool oven (250 to 275° F.). 


GOLDEN ANGEL FOOD CAKE 
Beat together on medium speed: 
4 lb. egg whites 
1 oz. salt 
1 oz. cream of tartar 
Add gradually: 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
Then sift together at least three 
times and fold in carefully: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. good cake flour 
Then add and mix in carefully until 
smooth: 
1lb. 40z. egg yolks 
Deposit in pans of desired size and 
bake at 340 to 350° F. When baked 
and cooled, cover the cakes with 
the following icing. 


Malted Milk Icing 
Cream together: 
5 oz. shortening 
4 oz. butter 
3 0z. malted milk powder 
1% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
8 oz. cocoa 
Then stir in: 
1 lb. milk 
Sift, add and beat together until 
smooth: 
3 lb. 12 oz. powdered sugar 
The consistency of the icing may 
be controlled by increasing or de- 
creasing the amount of powdered 
sugar. 


SILVER CAKES 

Cream light: 

4 lb. granulated sugar 

1 lb. 8. oz. shortening (emulsify- 

ing type) 
12 oz. butter 

2% oz. salt 

Vanilla to suit 


Dissolve: 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar in 
5 lb. milk 


Add this to the creamed mass. Sift 
together, add and mix in for about 
five minutes: 

5 lb. cake flour 
4 oz. baking powder 

Then add and mix for about five 
minutes: 

3 lb. egg whites 


Scale 10 oz. in 7x1% in. layers. 
Bake at about 360° F. For cup cakes 
and loaf cakes, add 1 oz. flour to each 
pound of batter and mix for about 
three minutes more. 

When baked and cool, 
sired. 


ice as de- 
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The Baking Indust 





Ter national affairs committee 
of the American Bakers Assn. 
has historically avoided lobby 
work and high pressure methods—a 
policy which served us well during 
the last war. On the other hand, we 
have never failed to make our voice 
heard with our Senators and Con- 
gressmen in our efforts to assure the 
well-being of the industry. For exam- 
ple, our most recent efforts included 
certain amendments in the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, which we 
felt would avoid some of the mis- 
takes of World War II. While not 
entirely successful, some of our 
amendments were accepted and the 
fact that others were introduced 
brought about better legislation than 
otherwise might have been the case. 

You know that we have avoided 
the wolf cry of the crisis-maker and 
preferred to have a target before we 
shot any ammunition. 

You know that when we needed 
help from our membership, we asked 
for it and got it. We can tell you 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The work of the 
national affairs committee of the 
American Bakers Assn. is discussed 
in the accompanying report by Ralph 
™. Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
prooklyn, chairman of the group. The 
report was presented at the recent 
ABA convention in Chicago. 





that was appreciated and we have 
evidence of its effectiveness. 

More than once in the past year, I 
have read praise from our trade 
press of the effective results of team- 
work by our national associations— 
the ABA and the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America. Many, many bak- 
ers agree that their dues are more 
than repaid by results. You know, 
things just don’t happen—results 
come from effort. 

You must know that neither we 
nor you can be shielded from at- 
tacks of sensation-seeking politicians 
and publicity-seeking crackpots. Yet, 
the strength and solidarity of our in- 
dustry has been shown time and 
again in the way we have weathered 
such attacks. 

You should know that your and 
our strength lies in the higher types 
of industry cooperative efforts, such 
as the Bakers of America Program. 

And that leads me to remind you 
that the industry has a national af- 
fairs committee composed of all types 
of bakers from different sections of 
the country. These bakers are ready 
to respond to any call for advisory 
or task work in connection with the 
present emergency. You also have 
able day-to-day representation in 
Washington on routine and important 
items such as sugar quotas and other 
ingredients and materials, as well as 
many other problems, which will be 
constantly recurring from the mo- 
bilization effort. 


Effects of Mobilization 

The effects on us of mobilization 
for defense today are quite different 
from what they were at the beginning 
of World War II. I cannot emphasize 
that too strongly. The organization- 
al pattern of mobilization agencies 
is still somewhat confused despite 
the allocation to various agencies 
by the President of their functions 
under the Defense Production Act. 
There is bound to be overlapping with 
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By Ralph D. Ward 


Chairman, National Affairs Committee 


its resulting confusion, but eventu- 
ally these problems, we hope, will be 
solved. Except for some meats, there 
is plenty of food for the armed 
forces and civilians. Hoarding and 
scare buying has quieted’ down so 
there is no immediate need for ra- 
tioning or allocations. 

As chairman of the national af- 
fairs committee, I have undertaken 
to inform key government officials 
that we stand ready for any assign- 
ment they wish to give us. Both Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Brannan and 
his assistant, Ralph W. Trigg who 
will be charged with all problems 
relating to food, know of our com- 
mittee, appreciate our offer of as- 
sistance and will undoubtedly use it. 

Incidentally, our old friend, Phil 
Talbot, has remained with the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the same 
job, still looking after the bakery 
section, since the days of World War 
II. This means not only friendliness 
in association, but understanding as 
well. Recently Phil has gathered to- 
gether a task group from the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn. to 
establish proper quotas of various 
metals our industry will require for 
its bakery equipment needs. 


Cellophane Situation Bad 


He has also been gathering data and 
giving consideration to the various 
aspects of our packaging problems, in- 
cluding all kinds of cellulose, paper, 
wood and metal materials, some of 
which are approaching a critical stage. 
Our national affairs committee has 
furnished a task committee to assist 


in this problem. Cellophane, of course, 
has been in bad shape for quite some 
time, and some bakers have been 
concerned with the usage by competi- 
tors and by other processors. An in- 
quiry about this was made and these 
facts were learned. 

@ A number of bakers have shifted 
cellophane from one item to another, 
or have discontinued one item in fa- 
vor of another. 

@Some have saved through the 
“Revelation” wrap. 

@ Some bakers have been using 
sheets, which are more readily avail- 
able as compared with rolls for ma- 
chine wrapping. I understand it is 
used on pre-packaged frozen meats 
and vegetables. 

@A number of other products use 
plain cellophane—for instance, the 
laundry industry, but this is not self- 
sealing and does not meet our require- 
ments. 

@A number of bakers, using a 
large tonnage of cellophane, have 
become heavy importers of foreign- 
made cellophane. 

@Some other users can employ 
“seconds,” but we cannot. We are 
told that more cellophane will be 
produced—largely because of needs 
by the armed forces. 

We have proposed to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. that our indus- 
try affords an outstanding opportuni- 
ty for liquidation of large quantities 
of the butter, spray dried milk and 
dried eggs which it owns as a result 
of price support purchases. These 
would be purchased for supplements 
to present formulas, provided quality 








—Milwaukee Sentinel Photo 


NEW ALLIED OFFICERS—New officers of the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers 
Allied Trades Assn. received some advice from two of the organization’s first 
officers at the Nov. 17 meeting in Milwaukee marking the group’s 15th anni- 
versary. In the photo above, left to right, are Carl F. Meyer, editor of the 
Master Baker and correspondent for The American Baker, who was reelected 
secretary-treasurer; Clarence G. Swanson, General Mills, Inc., who served as 
the first president of the association; Gilbert Hein, Hein Flour & Supply Co., 
the group’s first vice president; Joseph Hayden, Standard Brands, Inc., newly- 
elected vice president, and J. H. Mikula, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., new 
president. Installation of the new officers will be a highlight of the annual 
Christmas party of the organization Dec. 9. 
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y and Washington 








Ralph D. Ward 


WASHINGTON WATCH DOG—One 
of the persons looking out for the in- 
terests of the baking industry in the 
nation’s capital is Ralph D. Ward, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, chair- 
man of the national affairs commit- 
tee of the American Bakers Assn. In 
the accompanying report Mr. Ward 
outlines the work of the committee 
under near-war conditions. 





and price were satisfactory. The gov- 


ernment has shown interest in the 
suggestion. 
W. Stuart Symington has been 


named by the President to coordinate 
the defense production program. Both 
he and his assistant, Frank C. Elliott, 
food planning specialist, have said 
that they will call on our committee 
as conditions may dictate. 

Both Secretary of Commerce Saw- 
yer and Mr. McCoy, his assistant, 
who will administer broad general 
powers on priorities, allocations, in- 
ventories, etc., not specifically as- 
signed to other agencies, have shown 
special interest in our committee and 
the possible use of it. A special mes- 
sage about our committee was also 
sent to William H. Harrison, who was 
recently added to the staff of Secre- 
tary Sawyer to prepare and direct 
control regulations necessary for im- 
portant war materials such as metals, 
chemicals, rubber, etc. The first order 
from this new department required 
manufacturers to limit inventories of 
about 32 key war materials such as 
metals, minerals, chemicals, textiles, 
rubber, etc., to their historic ratio 
between production and sales. Our 
industry will presently feel only the 
indirect effect of this order. 


Services Offered 

We have offered our services to 
Secretary of the Interior Chapman, 
who has authority over utilities, gas 
and solid fuels. 

Secretary of Labor Tobin, who has 
charge of labor and manpower prob- 
lems, has been notified of the exis- 
tence of our committee and says that 
he will call on us when the occasion 
arises. Undoubtedly, manpower may 
well be our most serious problem. The 
draft has been taking 50,000 young 
men a month and this is _ being 
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stepped up to 70,000 in November. 

We have been asked by the Presi- 
dent to keep our cost records for the 
period of May 24, 1950, through to 
June 24, 1950, so that information 
will be available to set ceilings at 
fair levels, if they become necessary. 
This would also provide the means of 
identifying sellers who have taken 
unfair advantage of the emergency. 


Washington is a great place for 
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“trial balloons” to test public reac- 
tions on long range plans. Recently, 
the idea of voluntary price controls 
was introduced so as to circumvent 
the mandatory wage control feature 
of the Defense Production Act. That 
was tried by Leon Henderson nine 
years ago and failed because of chis- 
elers. Every honest baker should fight 
its return. My guess is that we will 
have real price and wage controls by 
next spring. 

Earlier, I mentioned our contact 
with Mr. Symington and his assist- 
ant, Mr. Elliott, of the National Se- 
curities Resources Board, and I be- 
lieve you will be interested in these 
prewar recommendations of the bak- 
ing industry task group, should an 
emergency arise. These were accept- 
ed as a part of a general industry 
plan to be put into effect under a 
war economy: 

Prime emphasis was stressed on 
the essentiality of the baking indus- 
try and its products. We did show 
that we were composed of some 30,- 
000 units, large and small, and thus 
we were one of the most important 
food processing industries in the U.S. 
We reminded the board that we 
were the largest industrial user of 
grains, milk, sugar, fats and oils, all 
of which are critical items in time of 
war. We stated that the products of 
our industry are the most efficient 
converter of raw product into edible 
food, producing inexpensive and nu- 
tritious products. We repeated that 
the baking industry in its entirety 
was recognized on a very high level 
of essentiality by every government 
agency, without exception, who dealt 
with war controls during World War 
II. This is extremely important be- 
cause the status of our industry or 
any segment of it will depend on 
how well-recognized its essentiality 
is. We shall continue to emphasize 
our overall essentiality wherever and 
however we can in Washington. 

Therefore, we proposed that any 
set of regulations to control our in- 
dustry or its products in times of 
emergency should properly plan to 
make available to us whatever we 
need in the way of reasonable re- 
quirements to enable us to fulfill our 
necessary function; and in this con- 
nection particular emphasis was ap- 
plied to ingredients, equipment, ex- 
pansion of plant capacity, manpower, 
etc. 

We asked that all controls which 
may be imposed from raw materials 
to our end product, including wages, 
manpower and price, should be on a 
horizontal basis. I wish to remind all 
bakers of the importance of this 
premise. Big bakers must remember 
what it meant to be tied up with the 
small bakers, on the manpower ques- 
tion. House-to-house bakers must re- 
member what it meant to be tied up 
with the wholesale bakers, on gaso- 
line and tire problems. Cake and pie 


(Continued on page 61) 
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“ECONOMICAL TO OPERATE 
Bakes Wonderfully” 


Minnesota Baker Praises Hubbard Oven Performance 
% From Proprietor Peter Suess of Al’s Bakery, Sleepy Eye, Minnesota, 
comes typical tribute to the performance of HUBBARD OVENS: 
“This oven has so many features, it is hard to say which is the most 
outstanding. It is clean. It is very economical to operate. It bakes won- 
derfully!’’ Learn more about HUBBARD OVENS' rigid all-steel con- 
struction . . . smooth quiet operation . . . precision balanced trays . . . 
exclusively developed burner equipment. Write for FREE literature. 
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Omar. Ine.. Reports 
on Best Year 
of Its History 


OMAHA—Net bakery sales and 
earnings of Omar, Inc., were the high- 
est in the 33 years of the company. 
The story of this record year is told 
in a 28-page annual report of the 
company released at its recent an- 
nual meeting. (Editor’s Note: The 
sales and profit figures were reported 
in the October issue of The American 
Baker on page 14.) 

The booklet credits the addition of 
174 new routes as the chief factor in 
pushing sales to the highest total in 
Omar history. 

Reporting on mechanization, the 
booklet points out that “a general 
transformation of the bread making 
process has been taking place in our 
plants for the last two years.” 

“Fundamentally, we are changing 
over from the traditional ‘batch’ style 
of bread production to a modern and 
more efficient ‘continuous flow,’ it was 
reported. “To achieve continuous flow 
in bread production—from materials 
storage to slicing and wrapping—we 
have made use of technical improve- 
ments in the fields of mechanical 
handling and automatic controls. 

“Repetitive manual handling or 
weighing of the two ingredients used 
in greatest quantities—flour and wa- 
ter—has been completely eliminated.” 

Reporting on the first full year of 
the company’s salvage program, the 
booklet said, “We were able to re- 
cover $276,284.63 from the sale of 
used containers, obsolete fixtures and 
equipment (vehicles not included) and 
miscellaneous waste. Dough scraps, 
flour sweepings and unsalable mer- 
chandise can only be sold for hog feed, 
but even at 2¢ lb. they returned about 
$27,000.” 

In a special message to stockhold- 
ers, W. J. Coad, Sr., commented on 
his elevation to the new position of 
chairman of the board and the elec- 
tion of his son, W. J. Coad, Jr., as 
president. 

“We are particularly fortunate to 
have a man who the board felt was 
thoroughly trained to be president,” 
he said. “I am happy that the man 
was my son.” 





Formulas 





(Continued from page 20) 
8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
8 lb. raisins 
1 lb. 8 oz. diced peel 
Total weight, approximately 34 Ib. 
11 oz. 


GRAHAM BREAD (80° F.) 
15 lb. sponge 

6 lb. 8 0z. graham flour 

4 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 

5 oz. salt 

8 oz. honey 

4 oz. malt 
12 oz. shortening 
10 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 

Total weight, approximately 28 lb. 
( OZ. 


WHOLE WHEAT RYE BREAD 
(80° F.) 
13 lb. 8 oz. sponge 
3 1b. whole wheat flour 
3 1b. medium rye flour 
4lb. water (variable) 
2 oz. yeast 
5 oz. salt 
4 oz. molasses 
4 oz. shortening 
4 oz. malt 
Total weight, approximately 24 lb. 
11 oz, 
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Standards of Quality Should 
Be Carefully Watched in 
Times of Short Supply 


By Nicholas Deininger 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


‘ ," J HILE the phrase “cake pack- 
aging odors,” suggests sweet 
pleasantries, unfortunately, 
the subject of this article deals pri- 
marily with the negative side of the 
subject and it attempts to point out 
odors that might be contributed by 
packaging materials and how to avoid 
such odors. 

In times of short supply we are apt 
to find food manufacturers relaxing 
their usual high standards of quality 
in packaging materials, just in order 
to “keep things going.” This was es- 
pecially true during World War II, 
when paper, foils, inks, plastics, ad- 
hesives and the like underwent criti- 
cal shortages. Inferior packages, 
which were common, were passed on 
to the consumer, who was thankful to 
obtain food products and seldom com- 
plained unless they were markedly 
off. 

During the period after the end of 
hostilities, when production schedules 
caught up with demand and products 
moved less rapidly in stores and in 
retail deliveries, there appeared many 
justifiable complaints due to the 
packaging. During this time, the Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc., laboratories, in 
conjunction with paper manufactur- 
ing companies, investigated many 
such complaints covering all types of 
food packaging. The bakery indus- 
try, as you all know, had its share. 
It can be said then, and the indica- 
tions are that it is still true, that the 
suppliers of packaging materials are 
most anxious to cooperate in produc- 
ing packages that will not be in- 
jurious to a food product. 


In partial preparation for this pa- 
per, discussions were held with the 
production men in five medium-to- 
large bakeries in the Greater Boston 
area. Cake packaging types were dis- 
cussed, as well as the incidence of 
trouble with cake packaging odors. 
All bakeries stated that they had ex- 
periences with off odors in the past, 
but indicated that complaints at pres- 
ent are relatively few in number. An- 
other point brought out during the 
discussions was the fact that only in 
the very large bakeries was there any 
attempt to control off-odors by lab- 
oratory examination; all others either 
relied on the suppliers of packaging 
materials to do a good job, or de- 
pended on workers along the produc- 
tion line to “catch” offensive cartons. 


Types of Packages 


Prior to a discussion of cake-pack- 
aging odors, it may be well to review 
briefly the packaging materials that 
the baking industry is most con- 
cerned with: Generally, cakes of any 


variety are sold in three main types 
of packages: 

(1) Set-up or folding boxes with or 
without transparent windows. These 
may have either separate covers or a 
flap, which is folded down; 

(2) four-sided or U-shaped trays, 
usually overwrapped with transpar- 
ent films, and 

(3) cakes on cake boards or in pan 
liners in which they are baked may 
be placed in a bag or overwrapped, 
with no other protection. 

The paperboard used in cake pack- 
aging may be any of several grades, 
including the following general types: 
chip, solid news, manila lined chip, 
kraft, white patent-coated or 
bleached sulfite. The board may be 
coated directly with clay, waxes or 
plastics, or may be laminated with 
foils, parchment, bond paper, glassine 
or cellophane. Laminating agents 
usually employed include dextrins, 
rubber, resins, gums or waxes. 

Due to the trend toward “impulse” 
buying and the emphasis on “eye- 
appeal” of a product, there is a great 
deal of use today of transparent ma- 
terials in cake packaging, either as 
windows or as overwraps. Anticipat- 
ing short supplies of cellophane, sev- 
eral bakers are trying polyethylene in 
its place. A pound cake wrapped in 
polyethylene has been reported to 
have retained its normal amount of 
moisture for almost two months. 

The sources of off-odors found in 
bakery products generally fall into 
two major categories: (1) contamina- 
tion from the packaging materials 


used, and (2) contamination from 
other sources, either during baking 
or after packaging. To the odor chem- 
ist, all moist pulps are more or less 
odorous, though some are not par- 
ticularly objectionable. Generally, 
most of these odors lose their inten- 
sity or are volatilized during the dry- 
ing process of manufacture, but such 
stock as manilas and partially cooked 
krafts, for example, retail their odor 
even after the paper is dry. 

Manilas are characteristically 
musty, hempy and papery in nature, 
and partially cooked or insufficiently 
washed krafts are identified by mer- 
captan, burnt and coumarin notes. 
Unless these inherent notes are of 
high intensity, they need not be con- 
sidered objectionable. 

Typical off-odors found in packag- 
ing materials usually fall under one 
or more of the following classifica- 
tions: (1) chemicals, (2) oils, (3) 
mustiness, (4) perfumes and (5) 
nonperfumed aromatics such as mer- 
captans and amines. The specific off- 
odors under each heading generally 
are directly traceable to a particular 
source. For example, ‘chemical-like”’ 
off-odors such as chlorine, phenols, 
hypochlorite or ozone can be traced 
to the misuse of disinfectants or mi- 
cro-organism inhibitors during manu- 
facture. In a similar manner, musty 
off-odors are usually traceable to al- 
gae, musty stock or poor water, and 
oily off-odors to fuel oil, rancid fat, 
soap, carbon paper, inks or varnishes. 
The coatings and laminating agents 
used also may be potential sources or 
carriers of off-odors. 

Contamination from other sources 
is usually caused by and directly 
traceable to specific circumstances. 
For example, there is danger of con- 
tamination during loading of trucks 
and the transporting of bakery goods, 
especially if the trucks are being 
fueled or allowed to stand loaded in 
a closed garage. Several of the bak- 
eries interviewed had in the past ex- 
perienced contamination directly 








Packages must have “eye appeal,” but remember the consumer’s nose, too. 
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KERY MERCHANDISING 
Control of Cake Packaging Odors 








EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing discussion of cake packaging 
odors by Nicholas Deininger, Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., was 
presented at the wholesale cake 
branch session of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. during the recent ABA con- 
vention at the Hotel Sherman in Chi- 


cago. 





traceable to these sources. Exhaust 
from trucks at the loading platforms 
has been known to penetrate pack- 
ages and be picked up by the bakery 
products. In another instance, the 
exhaust from partially combusted 
gas has filled the interior of the 
trucks during transit and caused 
flavor damage. This type of contam- 
ination can usually be avoided by 
proper ventilation and precautions 
during the loading and transporting 
operations. 

Sometimes it is claimed that re- 
ported contamination is caused di- 
rectly by conditions in the home and 
due to housekeeping. For example, 
cakes may have picked up a garlic 
note from the kitchen or an oiliness 
from an improperly burning oil stove. 
This type of contamination, that is, 
the product picking up truly “foreign” 
off-odors, is usually directly traceable 
to a specific source and in most in- 
stances the problem must be dealt 
with as isolated cases. 

Cakes pick up off-odors because the 
icing and several of the ingredients, 
especially shortening, easily absorb 
them. During contamination the of- 
fending odorant volatilizes from the 
packaging material and then condens- 
es on the cake. It can be seen that 
overwrapping cakes on bad trays or 
cake boards will effectively enclose off- 
odors that are present. Only a few 
hours are necessary for odor trans- 
fer to cause spoilage. 

While it is not always possible in 
some production lines, cakes should 
be packaged only when they are cool, 
for a warm cake is still giving off 
moisture vapor, which in turn causes 
a high humidity atmosphere in a 
tightly wrapped product. This greatly 
accelerates odor transfer. 

Scenting of Cake Board 

Scenting of cake board with orange 
oil or coumarin-vanillin odorants has 
received favorable reception for cer- 
tain types of cakes. This is usually 
done to accentuate aesthetic appeal 
and should not be considered as a 
cure-all for off-odors. 

At our laboratory, we usually fol- 
low a routine procedure for deter- 
mining and tracing foreign odors in 
cakes. First, the odor and flavor of 
the product itself is examined by peo- 
ple trained in odor work. This gives 
some indication as to the identity and 
possible source of the contamination. 
Then the package is put through sev- 
eral tests, all of which depend on the 
fact that odor is volatile. These are 
the free-smelling test, water-soaking 
test, odor transfer to oil and water, 
odor and taste transfer to butter or 
chocolate. 

In the free-smelling test the sam- 
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FRIDAY IS FAVORITE 
SHOPPING DAY 


MILWAUKEE — Friday continues 
to be the favorite food shopping day 
among families in the greater Mil- 
waukee market, according to the Mil- 
waukee Journal’s 1950 consumer 
analysis report. Some 50.5%. of the 
persons surveyed said they buy most 
of their groceries on Friday. The 
number buying most of their food on 
Saturday amounts to 35.6%. The per- 
centage for Monday-Thursday is 
13.9%. Last year the Friday per- 
centage was 52.1%, slightly higher 
than this year’s figure, while the 
Saturday percentage was 33.5. Fri- 
day has remained the favorite groc- 
ery shopping day in Milwaukee since 
1945. In 1944, 43.8% preferred Sat- 
urday and 39.6% preferred Friday. 





ple is sniffied, and if odor is strongly 
perceptible, the sample is rejected. 
If the odor is moderate or undetect- 
able, various parts of the sample are 
moistened and the vapor checked for 
odor. This test is based on the prin- 
ciple of steam-distillation. It is gen- 
erally accepted that odor is caused 
by molecules of chemical substances 
dispersed in the air. Water evaporat- 
ing from a lightly wetted surface 
takes these molecules with it and 
makes their odor perceptible. 

In the water-soaking test, used to 
check earlier findings, strips of the 
samples are placed in odor-free glass 
bottles, which are then half» filled 
with distilled water, covered, allowed 
to stand—usually for 24 hours—and 
then sniffed. This test will always 
confirm previous rejections and will 
often point out other odor-emitting 
samples. 








HOLIDAY POSTER—The Fileisch- 
mann division of Standard Brands, 
Inc., is distributing to retail bakeries 
a promotion piece for the holiday sea- 
son. The colorful new holiday poster 
is 10 by 14 in. in size and is gummed 
both front and back for easy display 
in retail bakery store windows or on 
counters and mirrors. The poster’s 
holiday greeting reads, “A Happy 
Holiday Season to You and Yours,” 
which permits its continuous use be- 
fore, during and after the Christmas 
and New Year’s holidays. The art- 
work features a heart-warming and 
typical holiday family scene, with a 
Christmas tree in the background 
and a mouth-watering fruit cake in 
the foreground as the center of at- 
traction. Although this is obviously 
potent point-of-sale promotion for 
bakers’ fruit cakes, it appears so na- 
turally on the family table that there 
is no feeling of commercialism. 
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The odor-transfer test is designed 
to ascertain the nature of the odor. 
Small strips of sample are placed in 
a glass dish containing two Petri 
dishes, one holding distilled water, 
the other odorless mineral oil, and 
the dish is then covered. After 12 to 
24 hours the Petri dishes are removed 
and sniffed for odor. Water-soluble 
odorants will be found in the water 
and oil soluble odorants in the min- 
eral oil. 


Butter is the medium in another 
odor-transfer test. Since good butter 
is very well blended in aroma and 
flavor, any off-odors upset the bal- 
ance of its aromatic notes. Two 
“sandwiches” each containing a pat 
of butter between two pieces of sam- 
ple are allowed to stand at room 
temperature in a covered container 
for two to four days. The butter is 
then tasted and compared with a 
control. Milk chocolate, another ma- 
terial susceptible to the upset of 
flavor balance by off-odors, is used 
in another test. The procedure is sim- 
ilar, except that the samples are kept 
out of contact with the chocolate in 
the covered dish. 


In certain instances, however, the 
study of the odors, using steam dis- 
tillation apparatus may be necessary. 
The fractions are captured in a dry 
ice trap and examined. Various parts 
of the package may be separated and 
the tests run on each of them. For 
example, the window materials, any 
printing sample, and the paperboard 
itself, separated into its several lay- 
ers, might each be examined. 


Little Odor Contamination 


Of the tons of baked goods pro- 
duced daily throughout the country, 
there is a relatively small amount of 
odor contamination from the packag- 
ing. The papermakers and converters 
realize that their production must 
meet high standards and do every- 
thing they can to attain this, but 
there is always the possibility that 
bad board will find its way into cake 
packages, and it should be discovered 
before it is used. And needless to 
say, the bakery is responsible for the 
product from the time it is pack- 
aged to the time it is sold. 

Satisfactory odor control is pos- 
sible for even the smallest bakery. It 
has been found practical and good 
psychology to have all employees 
“odor-conscious”’ on this point; gen- 
erally the bakery trade has a leaping 
headstart on most industries, for it 
has been our experience that some 
of the keenest odor people are to be 
found in your field. In addition, one 
person should be put in charge of 
all odor work. This individual should 
be selected for his interest in odor 
and preferably be someone from the 
company laboratory. If the bakery 
does not have a control laboratory, 
it could be someone in the production 
department or close to the actual 
packaging operations. He should be 
able to devote a small amount of his 
time to the sampling of packing ma- 
terials and packaged products. If 
possible, it would be well for him to 
select a small panel from his co-work- 
ers to assist him frequently and help 
to pass on critical decisions. 


Through experience, such a person 
or panel will be able to establish tol- 
erance levels and standards for the 
packaging of each product. The odor 
work should be carried through, if 
at all possible, to the point of sale, 
for it is impractical and uneconomi- 
cal to run the risk of odor hazards 
when they can be either reduced to a 
minimum or avoided altogether. 

As the saying goes, “After the cus- 
tomer complains, it’s like locking the 
barn after the horse is stolen.” 
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New Booklet Supplements Film for Salesgirls 


The Fleischmann division of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., has announced the 
publication and distribution of an 
illustrated, pocket-size booklet (see 
illustration) which tells in print and 
pictures the same story that is being 
shown to retail bakery salesgirls 
through the new Fleischmann slide 
film, “Avenues of Opportunity.” 

Primary purpose of the new print- 
ed review is for distribution to sales- 
girl audiences after they have had 
an oportunity to see and hear the 
slide film’s message. This serves the 
double purpose of fixing the facts 
of the film in the listener’s mind 
while continuing to serve as a com- 
pact piece of review and study mate- 
rial for later bakery training ses- 
sions on “suggestive selling.” 

Standard Brands points out that 
retail bakers throughout the coun- 
try have been quick to recognize, 
however, that the new “Avenues of 
Opportunity” booklet can stand by 
itself as a training aid in cases where 
the film has not yet been shown, or 
where new girls have been added 
to the staff since the film was shown. 
As a consequence, requests for copies 
of the printed review have been out- 
stripping the total number of sales- 
girls who have actually seen the 
film. 

The booklet’s attractive presenta- 
tion of the film’s message is un- 
doubtedly a contributing factor in 
its increasing popularity. Enclosed in 
a heavy-stock, protective envelope, 
the blue and white covered booklet 
features two or three illustrations 
per page, many of which carry the 
same type of dialogue balloons that 
are used in depicting comic strip 
conversations. 

Showing of the “Avenues of Oppor- 
tunity” slide film at bakery associ- 
ation meetings and get-togethers, at 
local retail salesgirls meetings and 
at group meetings of salesgirls from 
individual bakeries has been proceed- 
ing rapidly since its premiere at the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 





convention in Long Beach, Cal., last 
June. 

Distribution of the supplementary 
printed review is designed to sustain 
interest and enthusiasm, on the part 
of bakery owners and managers as 
well as their salesgirls, until the 
lessons it teaches are firmly fixed, 
and until the operator follows through 
with the type of organized training 
that can permanently switch his 
salesgirls from “order taking” to 
“selling.” 

Bakery operators desiring copies 
of the new “Avenues of Opportunity” 
booklet for their salesgirls should con- 
sult their local Fleischmann repre- 
sentative. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Goodwill Builders... 


The public was invited to share a 
120-lb. decorated birthday cake by 
visiting the shop on its anniversary. 
In the cake were capsules containing 
names of free bakery products. Those 
whose _ slices contained capsules 
were given the cake, bread, pie or 
other item named on the slip in the 
capsule. This combination cake sam- 
pling and birthday party increased 
cake sales 50%—and sales of other 
products 25%—Russell-Miller Mer- 
chandising Hints. 











TAFT VICTORY PIE—A giant cherry chiffon “victory pie,” a new creation 
of Monroe Boston Strause, was presented to Sen. Robert A. Taft (R., Ohio) 
in celebration of the overwhelming election returns which returned him to 
office. Roy Ferguson, executive secretary of the Ohio Bakers Assn., Columbus, 
and W. H. Hagenmeyer (above, left), divisional sales manager for Inter- 
national Milling Co., made the presentation. The pie was baked at the 
International Milling Co.’s pie school conducted in Cleveland Nov. 7, 
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Harry S. Alexander Addresses 
Oklahoma Retail Grocers Assn. 


CLINTON, OKLA.—Bakers and 
grocers have a mutual interest and a 
joint responsibility in building to 
greater levels of importance the bak- 
ery foods departments of grocery 
stores, Harry S. Alexander, presi- 
dent of the Royal Baking Co., Okla- 
homa City, said here Nov. 14. 

Mr. Alexander, member of the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers Assn., spoke at a district 


meeting of the Oklahoma Retail Gro- 
cers Assn. 

“The bakery foods department of 
a grocery should assume first-rank 
importance for several reasons,” he 
said. “The business factor justifies 
a great deal of attention being given 
to expansion of the bakery division, 
since that department has excellent 
profit potentials. 

“But baker and grocer alike must 
also look beyond the personal angle 


and realize that in selling bread we 
are not merely merchandising food— 
actually we are selling health. 
“Enriched bread has been cited by 
leaders in the nutrition and medical 
fields as the greatest public health 
measure ever promoted in our nation. 
“The enrichment program will be 
10 years old next year and we bakers 
hope that you grocers will assist us 
in carrying its message of importance 
into every corner of the land.” 
Grocers sell 32 million loaves of 
bread daily, Mr. Alexander pointed 
out, and the bakery foods department 
of a grocery can be made a highly 
profitable department, if adequately 
promoted and merchandised. 
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“The 300-per-year turnover of 
bread is a major factor of course in 
its profit potentials,” he said. “Bread 
helps sell many other products, since 
rarely if ever is bread eaten alone. 

“Sound merchandising practices for 
the bakery foods department are 
proving of tremendous value to gro- 
cers everywhere. Properly supervised 
and organized, the bakery department 
more than justifies the small amount 
of time and effort required to place 
it in a foremost position in the gro- 
cer’s operation. 

“The bakery department occupies 
about 2% of the floor space in a 
sound operation, yet will return 9 
or 10% of the annual gross. It re- 
quires a minimum of labor to operate 
and does not need expensive lighting, 
equipment or display fixtures.” 

He urged that grocers exert utmost 
care in checking supplies daily, to 
insure that carryover is kept at a 
minimum and therefore greater as- 
surance of freshness given, stating 
that “nothing will bring you faster 
bakery sales than a reputation for 
freshness.” 
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10 Scholarships in 
Baking Established 
by SBA at FSU 


TALLAHASSEE — The Southern 
Bakers Assn. and the Florfda State 
University have jointly announced the 
establishment of ten $400 scholar- 
ships for qualified students interest- 
ed in study leading toward manager- 
ial and executive positions in the bak- 
ing industry. 

In addition to the $400 grant, tui- 
tion will be paid for out-of-state 
students who may qualify, Stuart . 
Broeman, Atlanta, chairman of the 
American Bakeries Co., and chairman 
of the joint FSU-Southern Bakers 
Scholastic Fund Committee, said. 

Doak S. Campbell, FSU president, 
said he was pleased with the progress 
being made in implementing the na- 
tion’s first four-year curriculum in 
baking technology. The curriculum 
will be in the University School of 
Business, under the Department of 
Hotel and Restaurant Management. 
Interested applicants should query 
Dr. Donald E. Lundberg, head, De- 
partment of Hotel and Restaurant 
Management, FSU, Tallahassee. 

Both Dean J. Frank Dame, FSU 
School of Business, and Earle P. 
Colby, Jacksonville, president of the 
SBA and president of the Ambrosia. 
Cake Bakeries, predicted that the 10 
available scholarships would be grant- 
ed within a few months. 

Southern Bakers Assn. committee 
members present for the joint meet- 
ing included: Mr. Broeman, James 
Swan, Swan Brothers, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Jodean Cash, Fuchs Baking 
Co., South Miami, Fla.; W. H. Kelley, 
Holsum Baking Co., Gastonia, N.C.; 
Hugh Adcock, Corn Products Sales 
Co., Atlanta; E. P. Cline, executive 
secretary, Southern Bakers Assn., At- 
lanta; John Wolf, Wm. Wolf Bakery, 
Baton Rouge, La.; Lee Holley, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Atlanta; Brooks 
Pearson, Atlanta; Mr. Colby and S. 
Fred Brown, Jr., president, S. Fred 
Brown Co., Atlanta. 
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ANGELICA MAKES CHANGES 

ST. LOUIS—Two executive promo- 
tions were recently announced by 
Angelica Uniform Co. John D. Levy 
was named director of sales and pro- 
motion and Edward F. Ruder was 
appointed advertising manager. 
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Pie School for 


More than 700 professional bakers 
attended a four-hour baking demon- 
stration at the Cleveland Public Audi- 
torium Nov. 7. They found out how 
to bake better pies at a bigger profit 
from Monroe Boston Strause of Balti- 
more and San Diego, recognized pie- 
baking authority. 

Featured as the “Greatest Show on 
Earth for Bakers,” the school was 
sponsored by the International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, as a service to 
bakers and is estimated to have had 
the largest attendance of any gather- 
ing of its kind in the history of the 
industry. Also, it is the first time 
a public auditorium has been used 
for a school demonstration. In addi- 
tion to bakers from the Cleveland 
area, bakers from all of western Ohio, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania and as far as 
West Virginia were in attendance. 

The Cleveland school was the third 
in a series of Boston Strause schools 
conducted by International. The first 
school was held in Toledo, Ohio, and 
the second in Pittsburgh. 

As ringmaster of International’s 
show for bakers, Mr. Strause lashed 
out at the low esteem profitable pie 
baking has fallen into, an attitude 
characterized by many bakers. 

“Actually,” Mr. Strause said, “of 
all desserts available to the public, 
pie ranks as the overwhelming Ameri- 
can favorite. Based on an independent 
1949 survey, 32.8% of the public 
chose pie as their No. 1 dessert pref- 
erence, with ice cream trailing far 
behind with 16.8%.” 

Among the reasons pie has fallen 
in the eyes of the baking industry 
as a heavy profit item, Mr. Strause 
asserted, is a lack of aggressive mer- 
chandising, failing to use quality in- 
gredients and lack of imagination. 

For the past 20 years Mr. Strause’s 
efforts have been devoted continu- 
ously to placing the pie business of 
the country where it rightfully be- 
longs—in the hands of the baking in- 
dustry. Latest figures show that home 
baking accounts for 91% of all pies 
consumed. 

Mr. Strause’s work has carried him 
into the largest pie plants in the 
country as well as a large number 
of retail bakeries, where he has taught 
production and sales staffs how to 
make and sell an original- high-qual- 
ity line of pies. 

National Publicity 

National publicity has acclaimed 
the pie triumphs of Mr. Strause. He 
originated the famous “Black Bottom 
Pie,” the sensational “Chiffon Pie” 
and the “Graham Cracker Pie’”’ shell. 
He devised the method for retaining 
all the life and freshness in fruit 
pies, the one-time-use sanitary pie 
tin and the electric lemon grater. 

Mr. Strause baked on the stage 
new and unusual formula versions of 
apple, peach, cherry and raisin pie 
in addition to lemon meringue, coco- 
nut cream, boston cream and cheese 
pies. He unveiled the new tempera- 
ture control technique, which cuts 
evaporation loss in boiling pie fillings 
from between 6% to 12%. Also re- 
vealed for the first time was the cold 
chocolate cream formula, a new ap- 
proach to traditional chocolate fill- 
ing for pies. 

Mr. Strause demonstrated that va- 
riations in pie baking are limited 
only to a baker’s practical imagina- 
tion. He has been credited with de- 
veloping over 250 varieties of cherry 
pie alone. 

Among unique variations Mr. 
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700 at Cleveland 


PIE TEST—If a dropped pie splashes, 
it is really top-notch, according to 
Monroe Boston Strause. Above he is 
shown dropping a pie to illustrate 
his point during the Nov. 7 pie school 
at Cleveland sponsored by Interna- 
tional Milling Co. “A poorly baked 
pie merely bounces,” he said. 





Strause covered during the lecture 
demonstration was lemon-banana pie 
in which the lemon filling acts as a 
natural oxidizing agent, keeping the 
bananas in perfect color and condi- 
tion. Other unusual variations in- 
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PIE SCHOOL—More than 700 bakers attended the International Milling Co.’s 
7 in the Cleveland Public Auditorium. Part of the 


Pie school held Nov. 





cluded peach and cherry “crunch” 
pie, lemon “surprise” pie and raisin 
meringue pie. Mr. Strause pointed out 
that raisin pie is extremely popular 
among homemakers. However, too 
few raisin pies are sold in bakeshops 
because bakers have little exact 
knowledge concerning the prepara- 
tion of raisins. Despite that fact rais- 
ins are nearly the cheapest fruit ob- 
tainable, too many bakers try to make 
further cost reductions by stretching 
them to a point where the product 
no longer resembles raisin pies. 
Quality Brings Premium 

Mr. Strause’s consistent theme dur- 
ing his demonstration is that a qual- 
ity pie is worth—and brings—a pre- 
mium price. 

“A quality product is the only door- 
way through which the baker can re- 
cover his rightful share of pie busi- 
ness from the home kitchen,” Mr. 
Strause emphasized. “There’s profit, 
big profit, in pie.” 

Mr. Strause devoted attention to 
the merchandising and sales problems 
plaguing large and small bakeries 
alike. One of his merchandising hints 
is that many customers are bewil- 
dered by too many pie varieties. Con- 
fusing customers can only result in 
loss of sales, he pointed out. Mr. 
Strause suggests that retail outlets 
restrict featured varieties to four or 
five pies, changing varieties each day. 
One particular pie, however, should 
be featured each day in the week, he 
said. 

To illustrate its big top theme, the 
auditorium stage was decorated with 
striped circus canvas, balloons and 
tent ropes. A cart resembling a pea- 
nut vendor’s stand toured the audi- 
ence during the show. Questions were 
dropped by bakers into the cart. All 
questions unanswered on the stage 
received a personal reply by mail. 

A brochure, “There’s Profit in Pie,” 
containing original Boston Strause 
formulas was presented to all bakers 
in attendance. 

Prior to the demonstration Mr. 
Strause appeared on Cleveland’s NBC 
radio station WTAM on the “Woman’s 
Club of the Air’ and on Station 
WEW’S television program, the 
“Mixing Bowl.” On both programs, 
in addition to newspaper interviews, 
he urged Cleveland homemakers to 
“buy it baked” when it comes to 
pies. He explained in clear concise 
terms the advantages of buying top- 
quality bakery pies. 


An introductory talk by Harold 





crowd is shown above. The auditorium stage was decorated with circus- 
striped canvas, balloons and tent ropes, carrying out the theme “The Great- 


est Show on Earth for Bakers.” 
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Snyder, Bakers Helper, Chicago, and 
a welcoming address by W. H. Hagen- 
meyer, International Milling Co. divi- 
sional sales manager, preceded the 
demonstration. 

Following the lecture demonstra- 
tion, hundreds of Strause-created 
pies—over 50 different varieties— 
were consumed by attending bakers. 
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Use of Baked Foods 
in Breakfasts Told 
in New AIB Booklet 


The importance of bakery foods in 
a well-balanced breakfast menu is 
specified in a new 12-page illustrated 
booklet recently released by the con- 
sumer service department of the 
American Institute of Baking. Titled 
“First Bell Means Breakfast,” the 
booklet was designed for teacher use 
in the instruction of teen-age girls 
on the importance of eating an ade- 
quate breakfast for over-all health 
and efficiency. 

It is being employed by the Bak- 
ers of America Program as a tie-in 
with the advertisement carried in 
the October issue of Scholastic Mag- 
azine, and is recommended to bak- 
ers both for point-of-sale distribu- 
tion and for direct mail use. 

Distribution of the booklet is be- 
ing made by the institute to approxi- 
mately 700 food editors, 450 directors 
of women’s radio programs, 1,000 
home economists in business, 8,000 
teachers and extension workers and 
others. Through many of _ these 
sources the booklets will be offered 
to students, readers, radio audiences 
and the consumer public. 

“First Bell Means Breakfast’’ is 
available to bakery firms at mini- 
mum cost. All inquiries concerning 
this booklet should be addressed to: 
Consumer Service Dept., American 
Institute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago 11. 
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Zinsmaster Uses 
New Wrapper 
for White Bread 


A new “daisy” wrapper for ‘Mas- 
ter White Bread’’ has been introduced 
in the Twin Cities area by the Zins- 
master Baking Co., Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. 

Created by Raymond Loewy and 
Associates, the new package—repre- 
senting a complete departure in col- 
or and design from the old wrapper 
—expresses the theme, “Fresh as a 
Daisy.” The new package is adorned 
with animated daisies. Colors are yel- 
low, blue and maroon. 

To introduce the new package to 
consumers, Zinsmaster launched a 
strong advertising campaign. This 
program was touched off with full- 
page color newspaper advertisements. 
In addition to a strong follow-up 
schedule of newspaper advertise- 
ments, the program will include tele- 
vision and outdoor advertising. 

Animated daisies were first used in 
Zinsmaster point-of-purchase mate- 
rial early this year. The idea seemed 
to click with grocers and consumers 
so the Loewy firm, working with the 
Zinsmaster advertising agency, Camp- 
bell-Mithun, Inc., Minneapolis, devel- 
oped the new “daisy” package to ex- 
press the freshness of Master Bread. 

The merchandising program will 
include the appearance of specially- 
costumed girls passing out samples 
of “Master White Bread” in grocery 
stores on Saturdays. Special store 
merchandising material carrying out 
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the ‘daisy’ theme has been made 
available to retailers so that they 
can tie-in with the program. Over- 
sized daisies will be presented to re- 
tail personnel. 

The Zinsmaster Baking Co. has 
for 37 years been a pacesetter in ad- 
vertising, merchandising and selling. 
It was first to sell sliced bread in the 
Northwest, first to sell “Brown ’n 
Serve” rolls through grocery stores 
in the area and it recently introduced 
sliced buns to Twin City homemakers. 
Recognized as one of the nation’s 
outstanding bakers, Harry Zinsmas- 
ter, president of the firm, is a former 
chairman of the board of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. 
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Bakery Department 
Operation Outlined 
in New Slide Film 


A new sound color slide film titled 
“Your Bakery Department” was re- 
leased recently by the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers, Chicago. 
Produced with the cooperation of the 
Bakers of America Program, the 
film and supplementary printed ma- 
terial is a unit of the NARGUS “Bet- 
ter Stores Program,” a continuing 
education program for America’s in- 
dependent grocers. 

The bakery department, NARGUS 
pointed out in announcing the film, 
is often one of the most neglected 
of all departments—‘“yet it can be 
the most profitable selling area for 
its size in the entire store.” 

The film outlines methods by which 
any retail grocer can achieve maxi- 
mum profits and covers location of 
the department as well as proper 
and successful operation. Major em- 
phasis is placed on operating a pre- 
packaged self-service bakery depart- 
ment, “since it represents an out- 
standing profit opportunity in every 
store, from the smallest to the larg- 
est.” 

Inquiries concerning the availabil- 
ity of the film should be addressed 
to the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. 
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Bakers of America 
Program Plans 3 
Ads in December 


Three more Bakers of America 
Program advertisements, featuring 
bread, cake and pie, will appear in 
December issues of six national con- 
sumer magazines. 

“Bakers Bake Delicious Cake” is 
the theme of the cake advertisement 
which will appear in Better Homes 
and Gardens and the Woman’s Home 
Companion. The illustration in the ad 
features a yellow cake with choco- 
late frosting. 

True Story magazine will carry the 
pie ad, spotlighting mince pie for 
the holidays. 

Bread in the form of toast will 
be featured in the advertisement 
appearing in Ladies’ Home Journal, 
McCall’s and the Dec. 19 issue of 
Look magazine. 

The six magazines have a com- 
bined circulation of more than 21,- 
854,000. The advertisements will be 
read by more than 87,416,000 per- 
sons. 

All ads will carry the Bakers of 
America “seal of assurance.’ Walter 
Hopkins, director of the Bakers of 
America Program, has urged pro- 
gram members to take advantage 
of this national advertising with lo- 
cal tie-in merchandising campaigns. 
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A Column of Comment 


Bakers and the New Year 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


sales activities of bakers, nevertheless it is a good time to analyze 


Was the coming of a new year actually has no effect upon the 


them. This should, of course, be done constantly throughout the year, 
but many of us need some special occasion to prod us into doing things of 
this kind. For instance, it would be well for sales managers to study care- 
fully the records of all their salesmen. There may be some weaknesses in 
the sales organization which need to be adjusted. Perhaps some salesmen are 
not paying enough attention to the smaller grocers on their routes, and in 
the aggregate that can mean a loss of business. 
Possibly greater efficiency can be obtained through a readjustment of 


routes. Improved sales training effort 
inevitably leads to better results. In 
fact, a careful study of every phase 
of bakery selling will always devel- 
op some ideas that are worthwhile. 
The New Year is a good time to 
“resolve” to do this, and be ready to 
continue it throughout the whole 
year. 


LOADS FOR BOXCARS — While 
sales departments usually have little 
to do with the ordering and shipment 
of flour, nevertheless it is becoming 
of such increased importance that 
sales managers should familiarize 
themselves with it. Two major fac- 
tors are involved. One is the improve- 
ment of conditions of boxcars so that 
there will be less danger of infesta- 
tion, and the other is the necessity 
of loading boxcars to their maximum 
capacity in order to utilize every car 
to the fullest possible extent. 
Actually sales managers have a di- 
rect interest in both problems. If a 
bakery is found to have infested flour, 
it inevitably suffers a financial loss. 
Likewise, if through a shortage of 
cars a baker’s supply of flour be- 





comes dangerously low, the sales de- 
partment is directly affected. 

Cooperation by all phases of bak- 
ery management, including the sales 
department, with flour millers and 
the railroads will help solve both 
problems. While there have recently 
been some signs of improvement, 
nevertheless the situation is still 
acute and every possible effort must 
be made to solve it. 


SALES PROMOTION—We cannot 
recall any issue of a national con- 
sumers’ magazine in which so much 
valuable publicity for the baking in- 
dustry appeared as in the Nov. 21 
edition of Look. It is worth enumer- 
ating as follows: 

Full color page by Toastmaster 
showing bread for sandwiches; full 
color page by Borden __illustrat- 
ing mince meat pie; full color 
page by Corn Products Refining 
Co. dominated by a picture of a 
loaf of bread; four full color pages 
devoted to the American breakfast 
by American Dairy Assn., Log Cabin 





Methods That Sell ta Women ... 


The Successful 


Baker Must Know 


His Customers 


@ By Dorothy Glenn 


through small communities at the 

beginning of the winter season. 
Some of these places have been re- 
sort towns with many businesses 
closed, or closing for the season. 
Others have been in farming areas 
and still others in industrial towns. 
Business is business no matter where 
you wander, and each retail baker 
is doing the best he knows how to 
make a better living. To keep his 
cash register ringing, the baker must 
tempt and persuade his prospective 
customers. 

Who are the customers? We know 
that more and more men are shop- 
ping for food. We know too that in 
many communities, children are do- 
ing a good share of the shopping. 
However, for the most part, Mrs. 
Homemaker is planning the meals, 


I: HAS been interesting to roam 





shopping for the groceries and pre- 
paring those meals. But, what and 
who influences Mrs. Homemaker 
most? Of course! It’s the men and 
the children of the family that she 
is pleasing. It’s their whims and 
fancies she must satisfy. If Mr. Jones 
doesn’t like chocolate cake, it’s a 
mighty rare occasion indeed when 
Mrs. Jones buys chocolate cake even 
though it’s the only cake she likes. 

The men who shop for food fre- 
quently bring home their favorite 
snack foods — doughnuts, cookies, 
sweet goods. Men are very apt to 
do a fairly consistent percentage of 
impulse buying, but generally in ad- 
dition to the items on the shopping 
list. Mrs. Homemaker shops by im- 
pulse but her impulse purchases make 
up her shopping list. She is the one 

(Continued on page 58)~--— 





Syrup, Quaker Oats Co. and the 
American Meat Institute; full color 
page featuring bread by the Bakers 
of America Program; half page by 
General Electric showing toast; half 
page by Del Monte illustrating dough- 
nuts. 

The cost of this publicity for bak- 
ery goods represented a very large 
sum. The only cost to bakers was the 
advertisement of the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program. The industry is most 
fortunate in having behind it a group 
of allied trades firms far-sighted 
enough to advertise the finished prod- 
uct rather than just their own goods. 


PACKAGING—AIll too frequently 
bakers do a major part of their mar- 
ket testing of new packages after 
they have been fully developed and it 
is too late to make changes without 
a major operation. This, of course, is 
expensive and wasteful. Obviously 
what should be done is to test pack- 
ages as thoroughly as possible before 
they are finally approved for produc- 
tion. 

Even though a baker may think 
a new container is desirable in all 
respects, he must remember that the 
consumer, and not himself, will be 
the final judge. Therefore, he should 
do everything he can to get the con- 
sumer’s reaction to a new package 
before it is put on the market. 

This does not need to be a particu- 
larly expensive undertaking. Retail 
grocers should be questioned as to 
their reaction to existing packages 
as compared with proposed changes. 
The same thing should be done with 
a reasonable number of consumers. 
Competitors’ packages should be 
studied closely, both for good points 
and mistakes. Care should also be 
taken to avoid any imitation of com- 
petitive containers. 

A new package, if it is properly 
designed, can materially aid in in- 
creasing sales. However, newness it- 
self will not do this. The container 
must possess every possible sales ad- 
vantage. That is where pretesting 
can be so helpful in producing the 
correct package right from the start. 


GOOD PUBLICITY—The American 
Bakers Assn. did a good service to 
its members by sending them copies 
of the statement by Dr. Ruth M. 
Leverton, a nutritionist of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, that bread is 
nonfattening and does not need to be 
omitted from reducing diets. For 
years there has been entirely too 
much comment to the contrary. 

However, this very valuable pub- 
licity will be of little value if it goes 
no farther than to bakers. Consumers 
are the ones who must be made 
aware of this fact, and each baker 
has a responsibility in his own com- 
munity to see that information of this 
kind is passed on to them. 

This can be done in several ways. 
Bakers who use radio programs can 
repeat information of this kind over 
them. It can be used in newspaper 
advertising and other forms of pub- 
licity employed by bakers. Regardless 

{Continued on page 54) 
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TEA TABLE 
THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
— HERE’S FLOUR 
DEPENDABILITY 


always get from BUFFALO flour 
is due to steady adherence to the 
highest standards in wheat selec- 
tion, milling and laboratory control. 
By every standard of measurement, 
there is no flour of g-eater uni- 
formity, day after day. BUFFALO 
offers a solid foundation for quality 
bread production. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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. esa ae on proved that these better flours 
" will produce better bread .. . and 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. cost less in the long run. Today SINCE 


WICH ITA, KANSAS these flours are your “best buy.” 1 a 9 4 
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AND IT’S 
BIN CHECKED 


Every precaution that every miller 
takes, we take too. 

Then we go three steps further to make 
dead certain that every sack of Atkinson 
flour is exactly like the last batch of the 
same type. 

ExtTrRA STEP No. 1 is precise milling 
accuracy. Our 50,000 cwt. bin capacity 
enables us to make long runs of particular 
flour types, gives ample time for hair- 
line adjustment. 





EXTRA STEP No. 2—-we make a special 





bake test as the flour goes to the bins. 


EXTRA STEP No. 3—we bake test again 
and make a chemical analysis just before 
delivery. 





Atkinson can freely guarantee that the 
flour you buy this time will be exactly 
like the kind you bought before. And 
remember, too, that this flour comes to 
you fully aged, ready to go in produc- 
tion—another Atkinson plus. 

Switch to Atkinson—the truly uni- 
form flour—IT’s BIN-AGED*. 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 


*TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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The Foreign Substance Racket 
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By Dr. Charles A. Levinson 


TL wien this country is afflicted 
with a highly profitable swin- 
dle which costs Americans sev- 
eral hundred million dollars annually. 

It is called the ‘‘foreign substance 
acket,’’ and it is a known fact that 


t is one of the easiest rackets to pur- 
ue. The bakers of America are in 
he greatest percentage the victims 


ff those who seek easy money. 


The obstacles that the faker has to 
hurdle are few, whereas, in some 
other rackets, there are many. To 
many food racketeers their fraud is 
just a pastime, a sort of avocation, a 
game. The risk factor does not enter 
their minds, because they probably 
never heard of anyone being caught 
and punished with a prison sentence. 
Yet this attempt to defraud a com- 


You can make bread with natural in~ 


gredients that is good to see and 
flavorful, too! Chemicals are 
not necessary to make bread 
white. Wytase, a natural in~ 


gredient, will do it for you. 






WHITE BREAD 


made with 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


pany is as much a theft as it is 
for a pickpocket to relieve a victim 
of his wallet. If the newspapers gave 
more publicity to the convictions of 
fraudulent food claimants, many peo- 
ple would soon stop and the racket 
would be cured. 

Recently a housewife from a Bos- 
ton suburb bought a package of cake 
in a bakery near her home. The fol- 







DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 
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lowing day upon cutting it, she found 
a small nail embedded in the cake. 
She did not bite on this nail, as she 
discovered it before starting to eat. 
About a week later, she mentioned 
this incident to her dentist who sug- 
gested since the baking company 
was a wealthy concern she might 
make a case out of it. 

“What if you had bitten on the 
nail?” he said. “You might have 
broken your tooth. And if you had 
swallowed it you might have re- 
ceived a serious injury.” 

A Gruesome Picture 

Her dentist painted such a grue- 
some picture of what might have 
happened that she decided to make 
a fake claim. The dentist’s brother 
was a lawyer and worked up a beau- 
tiful case against the bakery. A sub- 
stantial settlement was made out of 
court and the dentist received a fine 
commission from his brother. The 
money received was for the supposed 
laceration of the woman’s gums and 
for the fracture of a molar tooth. No 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Dr. Charles A. 
Levinson, Brookline, Mass., author 
of the accompanying article on the 
“Foreign Substance Racket,” is 
known as the “dental Sherlock of 
New England.” He reports more com- 
pletely on the foreign substance 
racket in one of his latest books, 
“Food, Teeth and Larceny.” He is 
employed by food and insurance com- 
panies as an examining and consult- 
ing dentist. 





examining dentist was sent to ex- 
amine this fraudulent claimant. I 
found out about the case through a 
friend of the attorney who referred 
to the bakery concern as a “sucker.” 

Some of these cases are very cost- 
ly to baking concerns. Some time ago 
a well known baking firm was hit 
very hard in court—a piece of metal 
and three teeth cost the baking firm 
$5,000. A woman was awarded this 
verdict in an eastern city. The case 
went before a jury. The woman had 
a very clever lawyer. She claimed 
that she bought a pound of cake and 
while eating struck onto a piece of 
metal so that three molars were 
snapped off. She testified that the 
metal was two inches long. The 
jurors asked for the metal and it was 
entered as court exhibit. 

This racket originated in the East. 
Now it is spreading all over the U.S. 
New York City is No. 1 on the list 
of having the largest number of these 
cases. Boston is second. About 90% 
of these claims are either faked or 
exaggerated; only 10% are honest. 


Steps to Be Taken 
There are very definite steps which 
can be taken toward prevention and 
eradication of these dishonest claims. 
One point which should help to weak- 





BAKERS’ GROUP FINDS CLAIMS 
INCREASING 


The Connecticut Bakers Assn. has 
pointed out that there is a “slowly 
but steadily increasing tide of prod- 
uct liability claims, including a defi- 
nite percentage in the ‘suspicious’ 
category.” The CBA is building up 2 
file of claims against bakers, so that 
the baker against whom the suit is 
being brought can ascertain whether 
the claimant has tried something of 
the sort before. The association point- 
ed out that one such claimant was 
found to have defrauded some 46 dif- 
ferent concerns on faked injury 
claims. 
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IN legends of long ago, Christmas was an 


occasion for great feasting and celebration. 
Doors of humble cottages and towering castles 
alike were thrown open to welcome friends to 
the warm fireside. At midnight on Christmas 
Eve the Yule log was brought in and placed in 
the huge fireplace with great ceremony. The 
fire was started with a part of the old log from 
the year before, and it was believed that the 
wood was a token of peace and contentment 
in the home. Thus as the burning log crackled 
and its flames mounted higher, the Christmas 
testivities began. And for many days the fire 
continued to glow, symbolizing the warmth of 
the Yuletide Season. 

It is in the spirit of this tradition that our 
thoughts turn to our good friends far and near 
We wish you an enjoyable Holiday Season and 
all the good things of life in the years to come. / / COMPANY 
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en the enthusiasm of the intentional 
faker is the imminent danger of 
death by tetanus. 

I recently had a case referred to 
me. A carpenter, unemployed, wanted 
to get some easy money. He bought a 
loaf of sliced bread and planted a 
rusty bloody tack through one of the 
slices. When I saw him his gum in 
the lower right molar area was punc- 
tured. He had poked the tack into 
his gums and made them bleed. We 
caught him doing it in my office 
while he was unaware that he was 
being watched. He was not reward- 
ed for his crooked efforts. I tipped 
the bakery in time. This fellow was 
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sheer crazy, for he could have con- 
tracted lockjaw and died. 


Claims Should Be Contested 


It is important that all shady food 
claims be contested regardless of 
court costs. No claim should be set- 
tled until it has been thoroughly 
investigated. The investigation should 
be broad. The real racketeer may 
be the doctor or the lawyer, rather 
than the claimant. 

Scientific evidence will aid the 
courts in arriving at a true and 
honest decision. Make better use of 
trained examining physicians and ex- 
amining dentists in these food claims. 
Criminology teaches us that the 


greatest discouragement to crime is 
the knowledge on the part of the 
criminal that his offense will bring 
swift and certain punishment. 

A court trial is one of the best 
weapons that can be used to combat 
the “foreign substance racket.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEUMAN DIET PRODUCTS 
WIN APPROVAL OF AMA 


CHICAGO—The Seal of Accept- 
ance of the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical 
Assn. has been awarded to the special 
dietary products of Neuman Bakeries, 
4757 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. In- 
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ust Flour 


Modern bakery flour must be more than 
just flour. It is, in fact, a carefully engi- 
neered bread ingredient, milled to specific 
characteristics for exacting performance 
in the bakery. When you buy REX or 
CHARM flours, you get just that kind 
of bread ingredient . . . one that performs 
its role in baking to perfection. That is 
the result of special care in wheat selec- 
tion, milling and laboratory control. 


J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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WEBER BAKING CO. WINS 
SAFETY CONTEST 


CHICAGO—Top_ division honors 
in the National Safety Council’s an- 
nual National Fleet Safety Contest 
have been won by Weber Baking Co., 
division of Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
El Centro, Cal. The company was 
awarded first place in the bakery di- 
vision for driving 353,132 miles from 
July, 1949, through June of this year 
with no accidents. This month marks 
the 28th consecutive month that this 
plant has gone without a single acci- 
dent. Under contest rules, the slight- 
est scratch or fender dent is consid- 
ered a reportable accident. The en- 
tire fleet of the company traveled 
25,952,795 miles with an accident rate 
of only 1.66 per 100,000 miles. 





cluded are salt-free bread and cake 
for use in diets where low sodium 
content is desirable, and wheat-free 
bread and cake for use in hypo-aller- 
genic diets. 

“We are proud of the recognition 
accorded our products by the council,”’ 
said George Neuman in making this 
announcement. “To enable us to main- 
tain better the high standards of 
quality required for the ‘Seal of Ac- 
ceptance’ we have closed our retail 
shop so that our entire facilities may 
be devoted to the baking of dietary 
foods bearing the seal and of other 
specialties.” 

Protected by being baked and her- 
metically sealed in covered tin con- 
tainers, under a method developed by 
Mr. Neuman, these dietary specialties 
will be distributed through selected 
food stores and bakeries. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS, ALLIEDS DISCUSS 
WISCONSIN FOOD COURSES 


MADISON, WIS. — Discussion of 
the part the Wisconsin baking and 
allied industries could play in devel- 
oping the present four- and five-year 
“food industries” courses at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s College of Agri- 
culture to include training of special- 
ists, and aid in research, for the bak- 
ing and allied industries, featured a 
recent meeting of bakery and allied 
representatives with Dr. K. G. 
Weckel, professor of dairy and food 
industries at the university. 

The meeting was followed by a tour 
of inspection of Babcock Hall, now 
nearing completion and designed for 
teaching, research and extension in 
dairy industry and food industries 
courses. The 17-room layout includes 
a bakery and confectionery labora- 
tory, a processing equipment storage 
room, a research kitchen, two food 
research laboratories, three humidity 
temperature controlled fermentation 
and package study rooms, and other 
facilities. Cost of the building and 
basic equipment is estimated in ex- 
cess of $2,000,000. 

The courses as outlined to the bak- 
ing and allied industries representa- 
tives would not be designed to train 
apprentice bakers. Rather, efforts 
would be directed at training labora- 
tory and research personnel which 
would fit into the technical aspects of 
both industries. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
CHICAGO—Miss Mildred Allrich, 

for many years secretary to W. E. 

Long, board chairman of the W. E. 

Long Co., has opened a secretarial 

service in suite 1609, 188 W. Ran- 

dolph St., Chicago. Her service will 
include confidential surveys, book- 
keeping, mail and phone service. 
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ABA Clarifies Effect of Bread Standards 








CHICAGO—Despite the fact that 
the proposed federal standards for 
bread and other baked products have 
been discussed many times in nation- 
al, state and local conventions of 
bakers, in the bulletins issued by 
national and regional bakers’ associa- 
tions, and in the baking trade press, 
some bakers apparently do not un- 
derstand their effect on the labeling 
of various breads and the _ ingre- 


* 


dients which may be used in them, 
the American Bakers Assn. pointed 
out in a recent bulletin. 

The following discussion of the 
bread standards was bulletined by 
ABA in an attempt to clear up some 
of the questions bakers have asked. 


Background of Bread Standards 


The proposed bread standards are 
the result of informal conferences of 


bakers, ingredient suppliers and gov- 
ernment men held in 1938, 1939 and 
1940. They are also the result of 
formal hearings held in 1941, 1943, 
1948 and 1949. The proposed stand- 
ards are the result of and are based 
on the formal hearings. 

The testimony of government men, 
bakers, ingredient suppliers, chemists, 
doctors, nutritionists, consumer rep- 
resentatives and others at _ these 


Much of the good fare that adds to the 


joy and enjoyment of Christmas comes 


from the ovens of the bakers. Again 


this holiday season, your services and 


skill will be lauded and gratefully re- 


ceived by all who would partake of the 


good things you bake. 


FROM NATIONAL 


A Merry Christmas fo you and to all 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION’ - 


EASTERN DIVISION OFFICE: WESTERN DIVISION OFFICE: 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
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Long Island City, N. Y. Chicago, lil. 
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hearings covers over 17,000 pages, 
There were many thousand additional 
pages of exhibits (photographs, 
charts, tables, statements, etc.). 

The testimony and exhibits covered 
the reasons why: 

1. An ingredient should be includ- 
ed in the standards (usefulness, nu- 
tritive value, harmlessness, etc.). 

2. An ingredient should be exclud- 
ed from the standards (harmfulness, 
consumer deception, adulteration of 
the product, etc.). 

3. The product should be called by 
a certain name. 

The test which all ingredients and 
names had to meet under the law 
was that they would promote honesty 
and fair dealing in the interest of 
consumers. The interest of the bak- 
ing industry or of ingredient sup- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of a 
recent American Bakers Assn. bulle- 
tin on the effect of the proposed 
definitions and standards of identity 
for bread and other bakery products. 
The latest information on the pro- 
ceedings is reported in the news 
pages of this issue. The complete 
text of the proposed standards ap- 
peared on page 81 of the September 
issue of The American Baker. 





pliers was secondary (under the law) 
and had to give way to the interest 
of consumers where there was a con- 
flict. For example: Blackstrap mo- 
lasses was prohibited as an optional 
ingredient because its color would 
color the bread in which it was used 
and would confuse or deceive consu- 
mers. , 


To What Breads Do the Standards 
Apply 

The federal standards will apply 
only to “standardized” breads (dis- 
cussed subsequently) sold in inter- 
state commerce (i.e. made in one 
state and consumed in another). How- 
ever, over_half the states have laws 
based on the federal act which pro- 
vide for the adoption of standards. 
Experience indicates that sooner or 
later most, if not all, of the 48 states 
will adopt standards similar to the 
federal standards. So—in the long 
run—the federal bread standards will 
affect most, if not all, of the bakers 
of the country. 

The proposed federal standards are 
for white, enriched, milk, raisin, 
whole wheat and partial whole wheat, 
cracked wheat or crushed wheat 
bread and rolls or buns. 

The standards also cover any 
breads which “purport to be or are 
represented as” one of the standard- 
ized breads. The question of breads 
which “purport to be or are repre- 
sented as’ one of the standardized 
breads will be discussed later. It is 
most important. 

Breads which are called (labeled) 
by the name of one of the standard- 
ized breads or which should be called 
(labeled) by the standardized name 
because they “purport to be or are 
represented as” the standardized 
breads are mislabeled and contrary 
to law if: 

(1) They do not contain the re- 
quired ingredients in the proper per- 
centage (for example—cracked wheat 
bread must contain 25% cracked 
wheat on a flour basis); 

(2) They contain any ingredient 
not provided for in the standards 
(such as burnt sugar or other color- 
ing, cottonseed flour, “emulsifiers”); 

(3) They contain any ingredient 
provided for in the standard, with a 
limit on its use, if they include more 
or less of the ingredient than the 
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limit in the standard specifies (such 
as vitamins, minerals, yeast foods); 

(4) They do not have on the label 
the name of the bread as specified in 
the standard (such as bread, raisin 
bread, enriched bread, milk bread); 

(5) The label does not contain the 
required statement about any spices 
or chemical preservatives (mold and 
rope inhibitors) present. Unless the 
proposed standards are changed this 
information will have to “immediate- 
ly and conspicuously precede or fol- 
low” the name of the bread, wherever 
it appears conspicuously on the label, 
“without intervening written, printed 
or graphic matter.” (Note: ABA has 
pointed out to the government that 
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this requirement is too strict and 
that a prominent and conspicuous 
statement on the label should suffice). 

(Note: Apart from the standards, 
any product is mislabeled if any in- 
formation required to be on the label 
—such as the statement of vitamin 
and mineral content shown below—is 
not placed on it “prominently and 
conspicuously”’.) 


Bread and Rolls or Buns 
The basic standard is for bread 
and rolls or buns or white bread, 
white rolls and white buns. 
Any bread which is merely labeled 
“Bread,” “White Bread’—with the 
name of the bakery producing it or 
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some trade name—must conform to 
the standards for “bread” or “white 


bread.” Examples are “William’s 
Bread,” “Dandy Pandy Bread.” 
(Note: if they are enriched, they 


would have to be called “William’s 
Enriched Bread” or “Dandy Pandy 
Enriched Bread.”’) 

Such breads as “French Bread,” 
and “Italian Bread” would also be 
subject to the white bread standards. 
They can, however, be called “French 
Bread” or “Italian Bread,” in our 
opinion. 

The proposed required and optional 
ingredients and limits on ingredients 
are set forth in section 17.1 of the 
proposed standards. 
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No ingredients other than those 
listed in 17.1 may be used. (For ex- 
ample—vitamins and minerals may 
not be added. They can only be added 
to Enriched Bread.) 

The limits on inactive dry yeast 
(17.1(a) (7) ), various flour and 
starches (17.1(a)(9) ), wytase (17.1 
(a) (10) ), yeast foods (17.1(a) (11) ), 
oxidizing agents (17.1(a)(12) ), and 
mold and rope inhibitors (17.1(a) 
(13) ), must be followed. 

Any white bread (or other “stand- 
ardized bread’) which contains a 
chemical preservative such as Myco- 
ban must be labeled ‘‘“————————- 
added to retard spoilage.” Under the 
proposed regulations this statement 
must “immediately and conspicuously 
precede or follow’ the name of the 
bread wherever the name of the 
bread appears conspicuously on the 
label “without any intervening writ- 
ten, printed or graphic matter.” (ABA 
is objecting to this.) 

If spice is used, the label must 
show its presence by stating “spiced,” 
“spice added” or “with added spice’”’ 
or by stating on the label the com- 
mon or usual name of the spice. This 
information must, under the proposed 
standards, immediately precede or 
follow the name of the _ product, 
wherever it appears, without any 
intervening written, printed or graph- 
matter. (ABA is objecting to this.) 

Added coloring, burnt sugar, black- 
strap molasses, dark colored brown 
sugar may not be used in “bread,” 
“white bread,” ‘wheat bread’ or any 
of the other “standardized” breads. 


Enriched Bread and Rolls or Buns 

The proposed standards recognize 
“Enriched Bread’ as something dif- 
ferent from “Bread” or “White 
Bread” because “Enriched Bread’”’ is 
nutritionally different from ‘White 
Bread” because of the added vita- 
mins and minerals. 

“Enriched Bread” will have to be 
labeled with that name—for example, 
“Blank’s Enriched Bread.” This will 
require many label changes because 
many bakers merely call their bread 
“Blank’s Bread” and state elsewhere 
on the label that it is “enriched” or 
“enriched for better nutrition.” 

The label will have to show (promi- 
nently and conspicuously) the state- 
ment “eight ounces of this bread sup- 
ply you with at least the following 
amounts or percentages of your min- 
imum daily requirement for these es- 
sential food substances: Thiamine 
(vitamin B), 55%; riboflavin (vita- 
min B.) 17.5%; niacin (another “B” 
vitamin) 5 milligrams; iron 40%,” 
which now appears on most enriched 
bread. 

The label will have to show that 
spices or mold and rope inhibitors are 
in the bread if they are used. The re- 
quirement (and ABA position) in this 
respect is the same as in the case 
of “white bread.” 

“Enriched Bread” will have to be 
made with white flour or enriched 
flour plus water (or other optional 
liquids), salt and yeast. 

It will also have to contain not 
more or less than the specified quan- 
tities of thiamine, riboflavin, niacin 
and iron. 

It may contain added vitamin D, 
calcium and/or wheat germ within 
the limits specified. 

It may also contain any of the op- 
tional ingredients permitted for use 
in white bread subject to the limits, 
if any (except in the case of milk), 
set for their use in white bread. 

It may not contain any other in- 
gredients such as coloring. 

Milk Bread or Rolls or Buns 

The proposed standards, apparent- 
ly, recognize “milk bread and rolls 
or buns” as something different from 
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“bread” or “white bread” because of 
a nutritional difference. 

Milk bread can contain only those 
ingredients permitted for use in white 
bread. The limits, if any, on the use 
of these ingredients apply in the case 
of milk bread. The requirement con- 
cerning the labeling of the presence 
of spices or chemical preservatives 
also applies. 

Milk bread must be labeled “milk 
bread” (or “milk rolls” or “milk 
buns’’). 

It must contain whole milk as the 
sole moistening ingredient or must 
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prescribed by the proposed standards. 
(Note: ABA’s brief objects to these 
ratios on the ground, among others, 
that they are too high.) 


Raisin Bread and Rolls or Buns 

The proposed standards require 
that raisin bread contain at least 50 
lb. dry raisins for each 100 Ib. flour. 
The presence of this quantity of rais- 
ins serves to differentiate—for stand- 
ards purposes—‘“Raisin Bread” from 
“white bread” or “bread.” 

Raisin bread can have icing on it. 
It can also have water extract of 
raisins in it (but not to replace the 


Raisin bread may also contain (sub- 
ject to the limitations and labeling 
requirements previously discussed) 
the ingredients permitted for use in 
“bread” or “white bread.” The limit 
on dairy ingredients does not apply. 

It may contain any other ingre- 
dients such as coloring. 

It has to be labeled “raisin bread’ 
(or “raisin rolls” or “raisin buns’’). 


Whole Wheat Bread 
All of the flour in “whole wheat 
bread” must be whole wheat (or gra- 
ham) flour. This differentiates it 
from “bread” or “white bread.” 





contain quantities of non-fat milk 
solids and milk fat in the ratios 


raisins.) 


It must be labeled (called) “whole 














Advantages! 
Only on rare occasions, a minimum amount 
of dusting flour. 

2. Increased loaf volume due to gentleness in 
handling dough pieces. 

> Improved texture of loaf because of uni- 
form dispersion of all gases. 

4. No traces of flour core in center of loaf as 
is ordinarily found in bread when moulded 
on other type moulders. 


CROSS GRAIN MOULDER 


An entirely NEW method of making bread 


Not a converted conventional moulder—but NEW in design to meet 
the condition of cross-grain moulding. Proper size rolls and adjust- 
ments for variety baking are used with scrapers, especially designed for 
this application. No duster required for head rolls. Flipper belt is 
adjustable for centering of dough pieces on Cross Conveyor Belt. 
Easy pressure adjustment. 







THE 
EQUIPMENT 
| OF THE 
| CENTURY 


There’s one near you... SEE IT! 


A satisfied baker is our best testimonial, and every owner of 
a Century Cross Grain Moulder is a strong booster for this 
equipment. We have hundreds of installations all over the 
country—there’s one near you—in your city or neighbor- 
hood. Write us for his name—then go see it. He’ll gladly 
show it to you. No obligation on your part. 


Write for Bulletin No. 45-A 


THE CENTURY MACHINE Co. 
CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 
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wheat bread,” “graham bread” or 
“entire wheat bread.” (The same 
names would apply in the case of 
whole wheat rolls or buns.) 

The ingredients permitted for use 
in “bread” or “white bread,” may be 
used in “whole wheat bread” subject, 
of course, to the quantity limits, if 
any, set and the labeling requirements 
on spices and mold and rope inhibi- 
tors. (Note: The limit on the use of 
calcium propionate or sodium pro- 
pionate or mixtures thereof is .38 
part for each 100 parts of whole 
wheat flour instead of .25 part as 
provided in the basic standard for 
“white bread.” Also, there is no lim- 
it on the use of dairy ingredients.) 

No other ingredient may be used. 
No coloring may be used. 


Partial Whole Wheat, Cracked Wheat 
or Crushed Wheat Bread 

Breads (and rolls or buns) com- 
monly known to the baking industry 
and consumers as “wheat bread,” 
“cracked wheat bread’ or “crushed 
wheat bread” are differentiated from 
“white bread” in the proposed stand- 
ards by a requirement that they 
contain at least 20% whole wheat 
flour, 20% cracked wheat or 20% 
crushed wheat. The 20% is 20% of 
the total weight of the flour. 

Ingredients permitted for use in 
white bread may be used in these 
breads subject, of course, to the quan- 
tity limits set and the labeling re- 
quirements concerning spices. or 
chemical preservatives. As in the case 
of whole wheat bread, the limit on 
calcium propionate and/or sodium 
propionate is .38 part rather than 
.25 part for each 100 parts by weight 
of flour. There is no limit on the 
use of dairy ingredients. 

Vitamins and minerals may not be 
added. Nor may the bread be called 
“Enriched.” 

No ingredients other than those 
mentioned above may be used—for 
example, no coloring may be used. 

The government takes the position 
that these breads must be called (la- 
beled) “white and whole wheat 
bread,” “white and cracked wheat 
rolls,” “white and crushed wheat 
buns,” etc. It takes the position that 
“consumers are confused’ by the 
names now in use. 

In ABA’s brief the association 
urges that these breads should be 
labeled as follows (for example): 

Crushed Wheat Bread 
(made with white and whole wheat 
flour) 

The final decision as to the name 
for these types of bread will not be 
known until the final standards are 
published. 


Problem—“Variety”—Breads 


Many bakers are concerned as to 
the status of “variety” breads. The 
ABA’s present opinion on_ these 
breads follows. Interested bakers are 
advised and urged to consult their at- 
torneys. 

These breads appear to fall into 
two classes: 

1. Breads cailed (labeled) by some 
name which includes the name of 
some well known ingredient. For ex- 
ample, “Prune Bread,” “Nut Bread,” 
“Butter Bread,” “Egg Bread,” “Vita- 
min B Bread,” “Honey Bread.” 

2. Breads which do not have a 
name which includes the name of 
well known ingredient. For example 
—‘Pan Dandy Bread” or some of 
the trade names or ceined names 
now used by some bakers. 

The question is—do these breads 
purport to be or are they represented 
as one of the standardized breads? 
If the answer is “yes” then they are 
mislabeled and unlawful because they 
contain ingredients not permitted by 
the standards and/or are not labeled 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9 


Three great baking flours! § : 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 
ask for 


seme J 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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BREAD STARS ON TV SHOW—American Institute of Baking and Bakers 
of America Program staff members help out in the making of motion pictures 
for use on a television show “Women in the News.” Above are camerman 
Jack Barnett; Selma Friend, Bakers of America public relations department; 
Mrs. Mary Moore, AIB director of publicity, and Patricia Stevens model 
Dorothy Duncan. Films are set up regularly by the Bakers of America 
Program to demonstrate the many uses and the high nutritional value of 
bread in the daily diet. The movie shown in production above featured sand- 
wiches and was scheduled for release early in December. Stations in Balti- 
more; Binghamton, N.Y.; Boston; Charlotte, N.C.; Chicago; Erie, Pa.; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Greensboro, N.C.; Kansas City; Louisville; Milwaukee; Minne- 
apolis; Nashville; Pittsburgh; Rochester, N.Y.; Toledo and Indianapolis carry 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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with the name provided in the stand- 
ards. 

Prune Bread: If bread labeled 
“prune bread” contains a_ sufficient 
quantity of prunes to make it dis- 
tinctive from white bread (or any 
of the other standardized breads) it 
would appear to be outside the stand- 
ards. It would then have to be la- 
beled with all ingredients. 

The quantity must be “sufficient” 
to make the bread distinctive. The 
government and the courts would, 
the ABA now believes, hold that a 
small quantity of prunes added to a 
white bread formula resulted not in 
a legal “prune bread” but in an ille- 
gal “white bread’’—i.e. that it pur- 
ports to be a “white bread” and, be- 
cause of the presence of an ingre- 





Na ror HI-RATIO LAYERS, FOAM AND 
N ANGEL TYPE CAKES 
\N A Short Extraction Hi-Ratio Type Flour from Choice Indiana 


SF ne STS 


“EW. STOCK 
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& SONS, INC., HILLSDALE, MICHIG 


and Ohio Red Wheats. Especially milled to carry 140% 
sugar. Dependable Uniformity—characteristic of all F. W. 
Stock & Sons’ products—is assured by Rigid Quality Control 
and Up-to-the-minute Milling Methods in one of America’s 
Most Modern Mills. Your inquiries invited. 
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dient not provided for in the stand- 
ards, does not conform to the stand- 
ards. 


The determination of a “sufficient 
quantity” of prunes will, in the final 
analysis, rest with the courts. A bak- 
er producing or desiring to produce 
such a bread should consult his at- 
torney and should use enough prunes 
to create a loaf which looks and 
tastes different from white bread. 
The standard for raisin bread may 
include a clue as to the amount of 
prunes to use. 

Nut Bread: The problem here is the 
same as in connection with “prune 
bread.” A sufficient quantity of nuts 
must be used to set this bread apart 
from the standardized breads. It must 
be a quantity large enough to make 
a bread which looks and tastes differ- 
ently than the standardized breads. 
The quantity must not be so small 
that the government will claim and 
the courts will hold that it is an il- 
legal attempt to get around the 
standards. 


Butter Bread: The problem in con- 
nection with “butter bread” is the 
same as in the case of “prune bread” 
and “nut bread.” We can, however, 
furnish some clues. 

Hearings were held to establish a 
standard for “butter bread.” The 
government proposed that such bread 
should contain 12% milk (butter) fat. 
The Baking Industry proposed that 
it should contain 4% milk (butter) 
fat. No standard was set. 

With regard to the baking indus- 
try’s proposal of 4% the government 
said in Finding of Fact 62 “the evi- 
dence does not establish that prod- 
ucts containing these ingredients in 
the quantities proposed by ABA are 
distinguishable by the ordinary con- 
sumer from the product commonly 
known as bread or white bread.” 

With regard to its proposal of 12% 
milk fat in butter bread, the govern- 
ment said in finding 65: “There is not 
shown to be, nor is there likely to 
develop, a demand on the part of 
consumers for bread or rolls contain- 
ing the quantity of ingredients in the 
published proposals that were sup- 
ported by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. The evidence does. not es- 
tablish that such proposed defini- 


(Continued on page 77) 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 











BREAD—Your Best and 
Cheapest Food superior loaf. 


Wauen you bake your first car of I-H flour, 
you will know that your search for a really 
excellent flour ends right there. From then 
on you are sure to make I-H your first choice 
every time. For I-H quality gives the baker 
a foundation on which he can build a truly 








THE 


ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn to page 48 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


human system. True or false? 

3. Using all high gluten flour in 
making chocolate eclairs is very apt 
to cause them to crack during baking. 
True or false? 


1. Excessive bottom heat may be 
the cause of the top crust of pound 
cake cracking. True or false? 

2. Residue left from baking powder 
in baked products is harmful to the 














4. Hard wheat flours generally are 
not suitable for making cookies. True 
or false’ 

5. The main reason for cheese cake 
shrinking is due to the use of the 
wrong type of cheese. True or false? 


6. Lady fingers should be baked 
immediately after they have been de- 
posited and sugared. True or false? 


7. Baking streussel topped cakes 
in a hot oven will not cause them to 
settle in the center after they are re- 
moved from the oven. True or false? 

8. In order to make good Danish 
pastry the dough should be mixed 
until the gluten is broken down. True 
or false? 
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9. Meringue shells should be baked 
at temperature of about 375° F. in 
order to obtain the best results. True 
or false? 

10. Steam is used in the oven when 
baking bread in order to hold down 
the volume. ‘True or false? 

11. In making the high sugar con- 
tent cakes the use of eggs or milk 
that is too cold may cause the cake 
batter to curdle. True or false? 

12. It is necessary, in order to pro- 
duce good sponge cakes, that the 
eggs and sugar used in the first stage 
be heated to about 110° F. before 
beating them. True or false? 

13. Using too coarse granulated 
sugar in making pound cakes is often 
the cause of white spots on the sur- 
face of the cakes after they are 
baked. True or false? 

14. When replacing butter in a cake 
or cookie formula it should be kept 
in mind that butter is composed of 
80% fat, 6% salt and 14% water. True 
or false? 

15. It is considered a good practice 
to dissolve malt and yeast together 
in the water and let it stand around 
before adding it to the bread dough. 
True or false? 

16. A quart measure will hold about 
35 egg yolks. True or false? 

17. Even though soda and baking 
powder are both leavening agents, very 
satisfactory molasses cakes cannot 
be made using baking powder only. 
True or false? 

18. The filling for fruit pies should 
be cold when it is placed in the pies. 

True or false? 

19. Cream puffs can be made using 
either baking powder or ammonia. 
True or false? 

20. When 10% corn sugar is used in 
an angel food mix, replacing 10% 
granulated sugar, no effects will be 
noticed on the baked cakes. True or 
false? 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW PLANT BEING BUILT 
BY HARDIN’S BAKERIES 


TUPELO, MISS.—Hardin’s Baker- 
ies Corp., Meridian, Miss., is building 
a new bakery at Tupelo, according to 
a recent announcement by P. B. Har- 
din, president. 

The new plant is expected to be 
finished some time in December. It 
is one story and of steel construction. 
Hardin’s also has plants at Jackson 
and Columbus in Mississippi. 

The Tupelo plant is 120 ft. wide 
and 220 ft. deep. It will have a floor 
space of 26,000 sq. ft. At some later 
date a public opening will be held. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 46 











1. True. Biking the cakes in double 
pans will ofien climinate this trouble. 

2. False. Laborator: determinations 
have deiinitely proved that this resi- 
due is not harmiul. It has been found 
that the residue left (calcium lactate, 
neutral sodium pyro phosphate and 
calcium phosphate) is healthful. 
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3. True. Better results will be ob- 
tained by replacing about 25% of the 
high gluten content flour with a cake 
or pastry flour. 

4, True. An unbleached pastry flour 
or a special cookie flour should be 
used. If this is not available the ten- 
derizing ingredients (sugar, shorten- 
ing and leavening) should be _ in- 
creased. Replacing about 20% of the 
hard wheat flour with starch will pro- 
duce products having greater charac- 
teristics of cookie products made by 
using a soft wheat flour. 

5. True. The cheese should be com- 
paratively dry and of proper acidity 


to produce good cheese cake. 

6. True. If they are not baked at 
once they will spread too much, spoil- 
ing their appearance. 

7. False. A hot oven will not set 
the crust and crumb _ structure 
enough to hold the weight of the 
streussel, causing the centers of the 
coffee cakes to sag. 

8. False. The dough should only be 
mixed enough to thoroughly incor- 
porate the ingredients. The rolling 
and folding of the dough during the 
incorporation of the shortening or 
butter or a mixture of them will 





IDEAL FOR MODERN 
BAKERY HANDLING 





Sturdy, rigid rack frames of tubular aluminum alloy are locked into smooth cast- 
aluminum corners, with protecting bumpers top and bottom. Finest full-swivel 


casters insure complete maneuverability and long service. 


Rust and corrosion proof, easier to keep clean and sanitary, these light-weight, 


easy to handle USP Aluminum Racks are a practical improvement for the more 
convenient, efficient, economical operation of your shop. You'll be proud of their 


clean beauty and service. 


Union Steel also manufactures a complete line of heavy duty racks to meet 
all your shop requirements. Contact your equipment jobber today. 








UNION STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


ALBION, MICHIGAN 
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serve as a means of acquiring proper 
dough development. 


9. False. They should be dried out 
rather than baked. Usually they are 
placed in an oven having a tempera- 
ture of about 225° F. in order. to dry 
out thoroughly. 


10. False. Steam does not hold down 
the volume of the bread. It prevents 
the crust of the loaves from forming 
too rapidly, thus insuring good oven 
spring. It will also impart a glaze to 
the crust of the finished loaves. Too 
much steam will produce a tough 
crust which is objectionable. 


11. True. The temperature of these 
ingredients should be about 70° F. 
Using the wrong type of shortening 
may be the cause for cake batters 
separating or curdling. A_ special 
emulsifying type shortening should 
be used. 

12. False. It is not necessary to do 
this. However, the eggs and sugar 
should be about 70° F. or higher. The 
warmer these ingredients are the 
faster they will beat up. The mixture 
should be beaten to the proper con- 
sistency before the other ingredients 
are added carefully. 

13. True. A fine granulated sugar 
will tend to eliminate this trouble. 
Other possible causes for this trou- 
ble are (1) allowing the batter to 
crust over somewhat in the pans be- 
fore baking the cakes, (2) lack of salt 
in the formula, (3) too much moisture 
in the oven. 

14. False. Butter on an average is 
composed of about 80-82% fat, 2-3% 
salt and 14-16% moisture. 

15. False. At one time this was con- 
sidered a gocd procedure to use. How- 
even, in general this practice has been 
discontinued because the results ob- 
tained were uncertain and irregular 
fermentation was likely to result. 

16. False. A quart measure will 
hold about 44-48 egg yolks of average 
size. 

17. True. When only baking pow- 
der is used, the inside of the cake 
will have a_ disagreeable grayisn 
brown color. Soda will produce a ricn 
brown color. Both baking powder and 
soda may be used in their proper pro- 
portions in the same cake. The fin- 
ished cake should be slightly on the 
alkaline side. 

18. True. The use of fillings that 
are not cold will cause soakage of 
bottom crust. Warm filling will melt 
the shortening in the dough causing 
the crust to become soft. The filling 
will also boil out quicker, spoiling 
the appearance of the top crust. 

19. True. Both produce carbon diox- 
ide gas. However, it is necessary to 
use about 214-3 times as much baking 
powder as ammonia. 

20. False. If the cakes are made 
the same way and baked at the same 
temperature and time, it will be found 
that the cakes containing the corn 
sugar will have a darker brown 
crust color. This is due to corn sugar 
caramelizing at a lower temperature 
than granulated sugar. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS’ FORUM PLANNED 
FOR L.A. APRIL 24-25 


LOS ANGELES—tThe third annual 
Bakers’ Forum will be held by the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try of Southern California April 24- 
25, it has been announced by Robert 
Shipp, Sugar Products Co., Los An- 
geles, allied trades president. Ted 
Bryant, Globe Mills, and Gordon Mer- 
chant, Merck & Co., are in charge of 
the arrangements. 
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“DOUBLE PARKING’—The legalized “double parking” above is the cul- 
mination of a lot of expert truck-jockeying, perspiration and crossed fingers, 
according to Graham McGuire, president of Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. 
Cloud, Minn. The occasion was the delivery of a new 7',-ton mixer to the 


Lakeland plant. 


A large section of the wall from the second floor was 


knocked out and the old mixer was taken out. The truck carrying the new 
mixer was driven atop the larger vehicle, which in turn ascended some 
stoutly-built and carefully-placed staging. These maneuvers raised the mixer 
to the second floor level where it was carefully skidded into position. 





AIB Offers Short Courses in 
Pie and Cake Early in 1951 


CHICAGO—Special short courses 
in pie and cake will be offered early 
in 1951 by the American Institute 
School of Baking. 

A three-week special cake course, 
scheduled for Jan. 7-26, is designed 
for those wholesale bakers who spe- 
cialize in cake, but it is also applic- 
able to retail bakers who desire more 
knowledge of this important phase of 
their production. 

Immediately following the com- 
pletion of the course on cake, a 
three-week special course on whole- 
sale pie operation will be given, Jan. 
28-Feb. 16. It will be devoted to pie 
production problems and their solu- 
tion as revealed by actual participa- 
tion in the bake shop practice, lab- 
oratory experimentation, and through 
lectures and demonstration. 


New Training Scheme 


In the general operation of both 
courses the student body will be 
divided into three groups which will 
rotate each day until at the end of 
a three-day cycle, all groups will 
have the same amount of training in 
identical subjects. This plan offers 
the advantage of individualized train- 


ing because of the small number of 
students in each group. 

Design of the new school permits 
the experimental bakery, which is 
under the direction of William W. 
Prouty, assistant principal, to be 
divided into a cake bake shop, thus 
providing two shops for student par- 
ticipation and demonstration. Spe- 
cialists from within the industry and 
from the allied trades will speak on 
the functions of various types of in- 
gredients used in cakes and pies and 
conduct shop demonstrations. 

Both courses will include science 
laboratory and methematics classes 
conducted by Charles L. Ulie, school 
science instructor; lectures in the 
fundamentals of maintenance and op- 
eration of equipment by Gordon W. 
Craft, equipment instructor; and 
wholesale cake and pie training by 
George S. Carrie, instructor in va- 
riety products and sweet goods, as- 
sisted by Byon O. Norton and Joseph 
W. Dix of the school staff. 

Full particulars concerning the pie 
and cake courses may be secured by 
writing to the American Institute of 
Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
1%, Ti. 





WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


There’s sound reason 
every season 
to bake these “Star” 
flours 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








There Is Nothing Uncertain 


milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 
They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
. HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Sylvania Suggests Methods of 
Conserving Cellophane Supply 


NEW YORK — Prompted by the 
current shortage of cellophane, the 
Sylvania division, American Viscose 
Corp., recently suggested methods 
of conserving the present supply. 

The cellophane industry is mak- 
ing an effort to enable production 
to catch up with demand, the Syl- 
vania company said, but relief for 
the baking industry and other large 
users of cellophane for packaging is 


not expected until the middle of 1951 
or later. 

Methods of conservation suggest- 
ed by the cellophane manufacturer 
follow: 
® Review your cellophane shortage, 
handling and application practices 
critically. (Editor’s Note: A revised 
addition of Sylvania’s “Storing, Han- 
dling and Application” leaflet has 
just been announced and is available 


for the asking. See page 78 of this 
issue.) 

® Review your packaging needs. You 
may conclude that it is desirable in 
the light of limited future supplies 
to replace cellophane on secondary 
items in order to assure an adequate 
supply for your primary lines. 

®If you use cellophane bags, look 
to their size. You may be able to 
shorten the bags a half inch or so 
and thus increase the number of cel- 
lophane bags you get from a pound 
of cellophane by several per cent. 

® Carefully study the dimensions of 
the cellophane overwrap you use with 
a view to reducing one or both di- 








Would Your Pons Fass laspection ? 


Let the Alert for Dirt Committee walk in 
unannounced. There’s nothing to hide in the 
most progressive bakeries because DC Pan 
Glaze keeps pans clean. It never gives off smoke 
or leaves a charred residue; never wipes off on 
uniforms or equipment; never turns rancid. 


In the dark days before DC Pan Glaze, you 
worked constantly to maintain high standards 
of cleanliness. But in spite of your best 

4. efforts—would your pans ever pass 





dumping. 
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HELPS KEEP BAKERIES CLEANER 


the test of the housewife’s white gloved hand? 


Now it’s relatively easy and inexpensive to 
maintain an entirely new order of cleanliness 
because DC Pan Glaze makes smoke-free, 
greaseless baking a practical reality. One appli- 
cation lasts for over a hundred bakes; gives the 
kind of release you need—even for automatic 


For more information, call our Bakery 
Service Representative in your area. 


Glaze 


MARK 
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(Dow CORNING CORPORATION, Midland, Michigan C4 ) 





PERMASLIP the New Dow Corning 
Silicone release agent for heat-sealing 
equipment. 

@ PREVENTS STICKING of woxed paper 
or plastic film. 

@ PREVENTS BUILD-UP 

@ EASY TO APPLY 

@ ECONOMICAL TO USE 
PERMASLIP available in 2 oz. tubes 
from your Bakery Supply House or 
Poper Jobber. 






@ ATLANTA 

@ CHICAGO 1, a 

@ CLEVELAND 13,.....0....... 

@ DALLAS I, niin 

@ LOS ANGELES 15, 

@ NEW YORK I,.... 

@ WASHINGTON 5, D.C... ; 
CANADA Fiberglas Canada Ltd. 

1200 Bay Street, Toronto 


ae 1343 Spring St., N. W.—Atwood 9011 
.....228 North LaSalle Street—Franklin 2-4945 
2215 Terminal Tower—Cherry 1-0590 


2722 Taylor Street—Prospect 7-2336 


.......1514 South Hope Street—Richmond 7-0338 
5718 Empire State Bidg.—tongacre 4-4730 
.......711-14th Street, N. W.—National 8336 

GREAT BRITAIN The Antelope Company 


49 Park Lane, London, W. 1 
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mensions. Frequently, a quarter or 
half inch can be saved and a better 
appearing package will result. 

® Consider the use of single 45v- 
weight film if you are now using a 
duplex 300-weight. If your product 
does not require the extra moisture 
protection provided by the duplex 
material, you may find that the 450- 
weight has adequate strength, par- 
ticularly during the warmer seasons. 
® Adopt an overwrap of multiple 
units rather than individual unit 
wraps where practical. Five or six 
packages of a popular size over- 
wrapped as a unit will save 20% and 
even more of the film required to 
wrap the units separately. 

® Check your wrapping techniques 
and equipment regularly to prevent 
waste due to poor heat sealing, de- 
fective folding, or careless handling. 
This is a good practice at any time, 
since a torn or inferior package can 
be worse than none at all. 

®In new packaging ventures which 
require cellophane, be assured of your 
film supply for at least six months 
in advance. In any case, keep in touch 
with your district cellophane repre- 
sentative to be appraised regularly 
of any changes in the cellophane sup- 
ply situation. He can also be of real 
help to you in your conservation 
efforts. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Conference of Ohie 
Bakers Set for 
Jan. 14-16 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — The Ohio 
Bakers Conference will be held at 
the Gibson Hotel in Cincinnati Jan. 
14-16, 1951, according to a recent 
announcement by Roy Ferguson, sec- 
retary of the Ohio Bakers Assn., 
with headquarters in the Senaca 
Hotel here. 

Registration and the opening of 
the exhibition will take up Jan. 14, 
with the President’s Reception slated 
for that evening. 

The convention proper will be 
opened with an early breakfast Jan. 
15, followed by an afternoon busi- 
ness session. The allied trades’ cock- 
tail party will conclude the day. 

A complimentary breakfast by the 
exhibitors and allied demonstrators 
will be a feature Jan. 16. A group 
luncheon will be held and the con- 
vention will close with the annual 
banquet, floor show and dancing the 
evening of Jan. 16. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORK BEGINS ON NEW 
$500,000 GARDNER PLANT 


MADISON, WIS.—The Gardner 
Baking Co. has started construction 
of a new $500,000 bakery at E. Wash- 
ington and Fair Oaks Ave., according 
to Louis Garttner, Sr., president of 
the bakery. 

The new building will be one story 
high, with a light buff brick exterior, 
and will be of modern, functionai de- 
sign. The E. Washington Ave. front- 
age will be 333 ft., with that on Fair 
Oaks extending back 278 ft. About 
75,000 sq. ft. of floor space will be 
available. 

The new bakery has been designed 
by C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City. 
The latest equipment will be installed 
throughout, Louis Gardner, Jr., gen- 
eral manager of the local wholesale 
bakery, said. 

The Gardner firm was founded in 
1926 and now operates throughout 
southern Wisconsin. 
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it’s 
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Whether you prefer spot label, band Mother, daughter, even little sister find new uses every day for 
label, or band and butt-band label, your 


Fulton Fulprint Cotton Bags — and no wonder! Fulprint Cotton 
product is at its best in Fulton Fulprints! 

Bags ore converted quickly because Bags are popular with farm families because Fulton selects only 
labels soak off easily. the finest, the most fashionable patterns and 
prints. Purchasers appreciate this extra care 
Ve eis a 7; yn a PS in choosing gay, colorful prints that are 
* Z, > " a we ) : ep A “fashion right” for home sewing. Fulprint bags 
. | | are converted “sew easy” into hundreds of 
abl es , .: 0° 7a useful, decorative, and fashionable household 


items. Package your product in sought-after, 


in-demand, Fulton Fulprint Cotton Bags... 





write the Fulton branch nearest you. 
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Successful Selling 





(Continued from page 31) 
of the means, the main thing is to get 
it to the attention of as many con- 
sumers as possible. 


EMPLOYEE TRAINING—As the de- 
mand for manpower increases, as it 
will so long as our intensive defense 
program exists, bakers will find 
themselves hard-pressed for person- 
nel. That will be especially true in 
the sales department, where sales- 
men will be attracted to defense in- 
dustries by higher pay. 


| 
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One answer to this problem is in- 
creased employe training activity so 
that the fullest possible value may 
be obtained from present employees. 
It may become necessary for some 
wholesale bakers to examine their 
routes carefully to see if some of 
them can be consolidated, thus serv- 
ing the same areas with fewer sales- 
men. 

Too much cannot be expected from 
younger men, as many of them will 
be taken into the armed forces and 
others will be attracted to defense 
industries. Consequently, bakers must 
base their sales plans upon their 
present staffs, and even they may be 
reduced in number. Improved train- 


vy Make Good BRown'N SERVE 
y PackAGe IN- 
Vv PromoTe THOROUGHLY \ 


( 


LAMINATED 


ing courses and careful attention to 
routes seem to be the best answers 
to the problem. 


PACKAGING PROSPECTS—Recent- 
ly members of the Packaging In- 
stitute were told by government rep- 
resentatives that the outlook for the 
packaging industry was bright. Par- 
ticularly encouraging was the fact 
that they said this activity would 
come from civilian rather than mili- 
tary sources. Evidently it is felt that 
there will be ample materials for 
packaging. 

As an industry which is one of the 
largest users of various types of 
packages, bakers should be encour- 
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There’s a tremendous sales and profit potential in Brown ’n Serve. 
The way to fully realize this potential is to make sure of the goodness of the 
product —then keep it good and attractive through proper packaging. 


Experience has taught that laminated packages are highly desirable for 
Brown ’n Serve products for three very important reasons: 1. Greaseproof-moistureproof 
protection 2. Sturdy, rigid construction 3. Attractive appearance. 


Competition on Brown ’n Serve means that you must make it good, package it 
properly, price it right, and sell it enthusiastically. 





TIT WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


|) BAKERY PACKAGE 


RESEARCH COUNCIL 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois 
Sutherland Paper Compeny, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 
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aged over this outlook. Not only is 
proper packaging essential for the 
protection of baked goods, but it also 
has come to play a very important 
part in the merchandising activities 
of the industry. 

It is quite possible that the cost 
of bread wrappers and cake cartons 
will advance somewhat during the 
coming months, but that will be true 
of many other materials used in the 
baking industry. The main thing is 
that apparently no shortage of pack- 
aging material is in sight. Naturally 
bakers should do everything possible 
to avoid waste in this part of their 
businesses, and more attention than 
ever before should be paid to it. 


HELPFUL STATISTICS—Many bak- 
ers, including operators of some 
fairly good-sized plants look upon 
statistics as something which must 
be kept as a matter of record, but 
having very little value in the actual 
operations of their businesses. That is 
where they make a very vital mis- 
take, and overlook an aid both to 
selling and production which could be 
of immeasurable value to them. 

For example, a careful analysis of 
sales figures will quickly show what 
routes need extra attention. It will 
show what products are selling well, 
and which ones are falling off. In 
fact, there is no end to the sales 
guidance which can be obtained from 
a careful study of data covering this 
field. 

Likewise an examination of sales 
cost figures is absolutely essential in 
controlling this factor of a bakery 
business. Unless those figures are 
studied carefully, bakery manage- 
ment simply can’t know if its costs 
are reasonable. It doesn’t take exces- 
sively high costs too long to cause 
any bakery to go into bankruptcy. 

A study of production statistics 
is also necessary to control properly 
that phase of a baking business. In 
fact, there is absolutely no part in 
the operation of a commercial bak- 
ery which cannot be improved when 
the complete facts are known about 
it. Statistics provide this informa- 
tion. More attention should be paid to 
them. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL HAS OPEN 
HOUSE AT UTAH PLANT 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Com- 
pletion of a two-year $700,000 remod- 
eling and expansion program of the 
local plant of the Continental Bak- 
ing Co. was celebrated with a series 
of open houses and plant tours, start- 
ing Oct. 25 and lasting through Oc- 
tober and November. 

L. N. Rasmussen, plant manager, 
native of Salt Lake City, featured 
public showings and events, with 
company officials on hand to greet 
the visitors. The leaders included: 
Newton Laughlin, New York, assis- 
tant to the president, and the follow- 
ing from San Francisco: Jack Goldie, 
regional manager; James W. Hooks, 
regional sales manager, and W. O. 
Wilson, regional production super- 
visor. 

Two years were required to com- 
plete the remodeling program, said 
Mr. Rasmussen, with the work in- 
cluding the addition of a new fer- 
mentation room, a mixing and make- 
up room, an oven and a new 115 by 
140 ft. garage. 

The Salt Lake plant bakes Wonder 
Bread exclusively and serves a ter- 
ritory from Centerville, Utah, to Las 
Vegas, Nev., and from Ely, Nev., to 
Grand Junction, Colo. The plant em- 
ploys about 130 persons. 

Mr. Rasmussen has been with the 
company 20 years, and has been plant 
manager for 11 years. 
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IGHER QUALIT 


~ 
Fane nthe lower-eeataie Rd . ... UNIVERSITY, 
\._ HUBBARD’S SPECIAL, and ATHLETE . . 


three fine Hubbard flours that are truly superior. = 
\ 


Part of the superiority of these 
mellow-type flours lies in the fact 
they are true Spring-wheat flours .. . 
the balance lies in the fact they are 


Hubbard flours. 
\ 
\ 


\ 
There’s a fine Hubbard flour 


fo meet your every need! 
\ 


\ 
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Ringing 


the Baker’s < 





> Doorbell 





The O’Dell Pastry Shop is a new 
business opened in Arkon, Colo., by 
Lorraine and Pearle O’Dell. 

a 

The Dixie Cream Donut Shop, 112 
E. Fourth St., Loveland, Colo., is now 
owned and operated by Paul J. Kintz. 

we 

Frank Bartley has opened a new 


retail bakery at 7017 Reseda in Re- 
seda, Cal. 
+ 


Fritz Hauser recently opened the 
Imperial Bakery, 3104 Imperial High- 
way, Los Angeles. 

@ 

The DeLuxe Bakery, Eau Claire, 

Wis., was seriously damaged by fire 


which swept through the building at 
200 N. Barstow St., causing damages 
to the structure and equipment, fix- 
tures, etc., of the four business firms 
occupying it, estimated at $150,000. 
* 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for the 
Home Style Bakery, 2317 Fifth Ave., 





A BETTER SHORTENING FOR BETTER CAKES! 





MADE BY “TEMPERITE PROCESS” 


Guarantees Workable Range 
Between 60°F and 90°F 


Quik-Blend is now made by the new “Tem- 
perite Process” to give you an even better 
shortening. With new “Temperite Process” 
Quik-Blend we guarantee you all the origi- 
nal fine Quik-Blend qualities, plus a work- 
able range between 60°F and 90°F. You know 
how important that is in your day-to-day 


shop operations. 


Furthermore, new “Temperite Process” 
Quik-Blend gives increased aeration in icings 
and smooth batters—the kind you have al- 


ways looked for. 


Now, under all normal working conditions, 
ou can rely on new “Temperite Process” 


c 
‘ 
t 


Try new “Temperite Process” Quik-Blend 
and find out for yourself why it is such a 
euperb shortening in every way. 


uik-Blend to give you top-grade finished 
products in all kinds of cake and icings. 
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Troy, 
Hunter. 


N.Y., by Mary Catherine 


Anton Horn has opened a whole- 
sale bakery at 4405 S. Main St., Los 
Angeles. 

* 


Pat Martene has purchased the Pat 
and Alice Bakery, 435 Woodbury Rd., 
Altadena, Cal. 

J 


Kerney Madsen has_ purchased 
Isom’s Bakery at 608 South St. in 
North Long Beach, Cal. 

€ 

Bud Johnson, former bakery opera- 
tor of Pasadena, is opening a new re- 
tail bakery on Brand Blvd., Glendale, 
Cal. 

* 


Harlan Crystal has opened a new 
Tate-O-Nut Donut Shop at 1323 W. 
Whittier Blvd., Whittier, Cal. 

* 

Phoenix Bakery is the trade style 
of H. Chan, who operates the retail 
bakery at 409 Gin Ling Way in China- 
town, Los Angeles. 

* 

H. Schimmel recently opened the 
Schimmel Bake Shop at 521 S. Fair- 
fax, Los Angeles. 

€& 

The Mrs. Kliss Bakery, 4956 E. Col- 
fax Ave., Denver, owned and oper- 
ated by E. C. Ziegler and Elwood 
Ziegler, has opened a branch bakery 
at 2916 E. Sixth Ave. in Denver. 

* 

The Da-Lite Do-Nut Shop, 3053 
Morrison Road, Denver, has been es- 
tablished by Kemper Brownfield. 

* 

Eugene Wagner has taken out a 
permit for operation of a bakery at 
534 Eighteenth St. in Denver. The 
business is operated under the name 
of French Pastry. 

+ 

Chester J. Johnson, who has oper- 
ated the Mell-O Moon Doughnut Shop 
at 834 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, has 
opened another store at 4232 Tenny- 


son St. 
& 


D. Ewart has opened the Courte- 

nay Bakery at Courtenay, B.C. 
* 

Alderman’s Bakery, on Jensen 
Beach,. Stewart, Fla., is opening for 
the 13th season. Bakery goods are 
supplied winter residents in the near- 
by beach areas. 

7 


Ernest Young has acquired all as- 
sets and good will of the Specialty 
Baking Co., 408 S. Hughey St., Or- 
lando, Fla. 

* 


Englestead’s Bakery, 308 W. Sec- 
ond St., Jamestown, N.Y., has opened 
a new branch operation at 101 E. 
Second St., Jamestown, according to 
John M. Engelstad, proprietor. The 
new branch has been remodeled and 
redecorated and baking equipment 
has been installed. 


* 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell A. Burtch of 
Emporia, Kansas, and former Mena 
residents, have purchased Gene's 


Bakery, Mena, Ark., from Mr. and 

Mrs. Gene Kuykendall. Mr. Kuyken- 

dall, who had operated the business 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Greetings 





of the 
Holiday Season 
to all 
Our Friends 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 








CHICAGO OFFICE: Saige BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, 
919 North Michigan Avenue 1209 Statler Building 


Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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Dorothy Glenn 
(Continued from page 31) 
who must balance the money food 
budget as well as the nutritional 
food budget. 


More Impulse Buying 
No matter where we stopped, we 
saw evidence of more and more im- 
pulse buying in bakeshops, and in 
grocery stores. The once popular serv- 
ice grocery store is replaced by the 
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shop is leaning towards self-service, 
in many respects. More and more 
we see signs like this one: “Prune 
Filled Coffee Cake .. . Half xx¢— 
Whole xx¢.” That tells its own story 
to shoppers and saves time, effort 
and possible loss of a sale by the 
sales person. 

Whether she’s aware of it or not, 
Mrs. Homemaker has grown accus- 
tomed to streamlined living. She's 
proud of the knowledge she has and 
her ability to readily adapt herself 
and her plans. She is especially proud 
of her independence and freedom. 


have to bake her own bread and 
cakes, but be assured she’s independ- 
ent enough to reject the bakeshop 
products if she wishes. There are 
many good mixes on the market, 
easily available to her. 

The successful merchant keeps pace 
with the modern shopper. He ad- 
justs his speciality items to please 
clientele. He improves quality con- 
sistently to meet the most critical 
judge. He gives shoppers the services 
they must have. He changes his dis- 
play and merchandising techniques 
with the changing times. 


self-service market. The retail bake- Mrs. Homemaker of today doesn’t What appeals most to Mrs. Con- 


— 
Some things give 
solid satisfaction 


and you hear the murmur of approval around you—comes 
a feeling that can’t be beat. That’s how it is, too, 























A 


when you know you've given your product the best in 
quality and skill from start to finish. 


Naturally, you’ve used sugar. In years of 
quality manufacturing, you’ve learned 

that sugar’s standard is uniformly high 

and pure ... sugar has more sweetening 

power ... only sugar brings out best 

the natural flavors of higher-priced ingredients. 


To keep your product ahead of the game—you'll always 
use sugar. For you and your customers, it pays 
off in solid satisfaction! 
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sumer? Certainly the days of high 
pressure selling are gone. She bit- 
terly resents high pressure. Shop- 
pers like to feel they are making 
their own decisions. So, the tech- 
nique resolves itself into persuasion 
or “suggested” selling. They like to 
know all the pertinent facts before 
making a decision. Give a shopper 
the opportunity to sell herself and 
you've sold goods. 


Facts for Selling 


Just what do we mean by “perti- 
nent” facts? It depends a bit on 
the item to be sold, but let’s pre- 
sume it’s cake. A sign saying ‘“Dev- 
il’s Food Layer Cake with Butter 
Fudge Frosting xx¢ each” are the 
really important points. Additional 
points made on this sign brings ad- 
ditional sales. If it is Red Devil’s 
Food say “Red.” If it’s made with 
fresh creamery butter, and fresh 
eggs; say so. If the cake serves 8 
to 10 generously; say so. 

One trip through the modern su- 
per market (financially mighty suc- 
cessful) and you'll find they depend 
a great deal on this form of sug- 
gested selling. The basis of their 
sales is that if they can get Mrs. 
Homemaker to pick up an item then 
a high percentage take it along. 
You can’t do that yet, but you can 
tempt her into wanting to pick up 
the goods you have to sell. 

To get back to our small commu- 
nities, we must make one observable 
point. We have too often thought 
of the big city competition and the 
absolute necessity for powerful mer- 
chandising and selling -techniques. 
The same is true of small communi- 
ties. Women are no different in their 
shopping methods, whether, you find 
them in the hamlet or the metrop- 
olis. Bakeshops in all towns and cities 
illustrate that point. No matter where 
we went, we found the profitable 
shop doing the aggressive selling and 
the shop with poor volume and profit 
was in that predicament because he 
didn’t keep up the times. Frequently 
he produced higher quality goeds, but 
to no avail. We must appeal to the 
shopper’s curiosity and persuade her 
with subtle, yet effective selling. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRUCE ADAMS NAMED BY 
TEXAS PRODUCTION MEN 


DALLAS—Bruce Adams, Oak Cliff 
Baking Co., Dallas, was elected chair- 
man of the Bakery Production Men 
of Texas at the initial meeting of 
the group held recently at the Texas 
Baking School at Arlington State 
College. 

Tom Smith, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Dallas, was named vice chairman and 
Glenn Findley, Morten Milling Co., 
Dallas, was appointed program chair- 
man. Named to assist Mr. Findley 
on the program committee were Hen- 
ry Anderson, Brolite Co.; J. Paul Olm- 
sted, Paniplus Co.; Claude Pierre, bro- 
ker; E. E. Goodson, Swift & Co., and 
Andrew Gardner, Braden’s Cake 
Shop. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARM CREST DEDICATES 
NEW PLANT AT COLUMBUS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — The New 
Farm Crest Bakeries plant at 1830 
E. Livingston Ave. here was formally 
dedicated at ceremonies and an open 
house Nov. 19, attended by civic and 
business leaders and Ernest L. South- 
wick, Detroit, president of the Farm 
Crest Bakeries organization. 

The Columbus plant has modern 
cookie-baking facilities, including a 
200-ft. gas fired band oven. Don V. 
Peden is plant manager. 
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ok ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 







minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 





complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 


CHICAGO, ILLINO 
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Adherence to principles 


S7nce 1776 


Coonskin cap and flintlock rifle, three-cornered cap and sword... 
symbols of unswerving adherence to early American principles. 















The Shellabarger’s crest, born in 1776, is today also a living P EAC OCK 
symbol of integrity. One of the nation’s outstanding marks of BIG ‘'S”’ 
flour quality, the Shellabarger’s trade insignia stands for a complete, GOLDEN BELT 
a scientific, a modern flour service. The Shellabarger’s crest is 
the baker’s guarantee of steady, dependable flour quality. PANCRUST 
) ’ WONDERSACK 
; Since 1776? SHELLABARGER’S FLOUR MUST BE GOOD? 
DOUGHBUSTER 





| 9 HELLABARGER’S 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Ralph D. Ward 


(Continued from page 23) 


bakers must remember what it 
meant to be tied up with bread, on 
sugar and other problems. We have 
declared repeatedly that we are an 
indivisible industry. To pursue selfish 
interest at this time is hazardous for 
all of us. 

We asked that any restrictions or 
limitations to be imposed should be 
on the industry as a whole, not 
merely on one segment of the indus- 
try. 

We proposed that no _ controls 
should be placed on the amount of 
any end product which may be pro- 
duced, but rather such controls as 
are imposed, should be placed on the 
amount of raw materials which a 
baker may receive. 


Esealator Plan Asked 


We asked that any price control 
regulation on bakery products should 
follow the escalator plan which cov- 
ered our bakery sweet goods during 
the last war. 

We set forth that our industry 
should have priority in line with its 
essentiality as a food processing in- 
dustry and to obtain adequate repair 
parts and replacement equipment. 

If rationing becomes necessary un- 
der the coupon plan, which was in 
effect during World War II, we asked 
that we be permitted a 30-day work- 
ing inventory and a 30 days’ supply 
of coupons. 

To permit adequate production un- 
der an emergency economy, we pro- 
posed that the work week be length- 
ened above 40 hours, and on a 
straight-time rate basis to prevent 
unnecessary increases in prices and 
to retard inflation. 

We urgently recommended that the 
baking industry be given priority on 
its needs for motor vehicles, replace- 
ments, tires, gasoline and other nec- 
essary automotive equipments. 

We also suggested that private mo- 
tor truck owners be treated separate- 
ly from “for hire’ or contract car- 
riers. 

We explained that the buildings of 
our industry had limited storage fa- 
cilities and that any stockpiling regu- 
lations adopted by the government 
should give this appropriate consid- 
eration. 

We reminded the board that the 
sugars, fats and oils historically were 
among the ingredients which first be- 
come scarce in war and that prece- 
dence in the use of :available supplies 
should be given to foodstuffs. over 
less essential uses. 

If rationing of any specific ingre- 
dient or material used by the baking 
industry becomes necessary, we 
asked for a liberal base period which 
would take into account normal ex- 
pansion of the industry. 

We emphasized that War Food Or- 
der No. 1 during World War II was 
issued solely as a price control de- 
vice—that orders of this nature 
should be used for conservation pur- 
poses only. Inasmuch as we have am- 
ple food supplies at present, it is, 
therefore, not likely that consign- 
ment selling will be prohibited or that 
varieties of bread will be limited. 

We cautioned the government 
against any unwise diversion of 
wheat which should be reserved for 
the production of food for human 





conconsumption—its most efficient 
use. 
And finally, we strongly recom- 


mended that the erroneous approach 
to conservation by way of “80% flour 
extraction” be avoided. 

I think you can feel secure with 
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that kind of committee task work 
behind you. The national affairs com- 
mittee includes some of the same 
members, so you are assured of a 
continuity of thinking and planning 
that will be constructive—both for 
the government and for our industry. 
The main cpportunity and perhaps 
the main reason you came here, was 
the extensive provision made for 
group meetings. Your baker-to-baker 
discussions will provide your associ- 
ation and your industry with the ob- 
jectives we should pursue. That’s the 
way it should be done—mass attack 
on our problems rather than splinter 
or pressure group forays led by pro- 


fessionals who promise much and de- 
liver little. Don’t fall for that stuff. 
Only a few days ago, Secretary Bran- 
nan restated that he saw no need for 
price control or rationing of any 
food. Also that he will encourage 
high farm output as a hedge against 
the necessity of controls. 

You know over the past 10 or 20 
years we've been fed on the idea that 
the government can do things better 
than any businessman. This idea has 
been pushed so long it’s like sleeping 
pills and has become habit forming. 
As we are moving closer toward con- 
trols, we hasten that day when we 
turn to the government for assistance 
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every time we find ourselves in a 
tight situation supply-wise. It will be 
a lot better for us to sweat out a 
few inconveniences than to seek gov- 
ernment intervention to help us. 

Every call for help—every letter 
from a firm requesting the govern- 
ment to assist it convinces those who 
want controls for their own sake, 
that the need is here. Bear that in 
mind in the days ahead. 

In conclusion, I must assure you 
further that you have a hard-work- 
ing, straight-thinking team in har- 
ness for members of ABA and the 
rest of the industry at Chicago and 
Washington. 





With prime-quality fruit like this and your favorite piecrust and 
seasoning, you have a recipe for apple pie that will keep your 
patrons coming back for more and more. And there is this further 
advantage: there is no season for frozen apples. You can 
serve them with pride in February, or at any other time of the 
year. Patrons insist on quality these days . . . and you can give it 
to them when you serve pies made with these luscious apples. 


@ Three types of slices available: conventional section; home- 


style flat slice; and julienne. 


@ Specify frozen apples pre-treated with ‘Roche’ ascorbic acid. 


ASCORBIC ACID 
fer relaining Nalunre’s goodness 
“The small amount of Vitamin C naturally present in apples is 
easily oxidized by contact with air, thus opening the way to the 


familiar discoloration and loss of flavor. By adding Vitamin C just 
prior to freezing, natural color and flavor of the fruit is maintained. 


The secret of the special apple pies which are winning plaudits 
throughout the country is just this: their fruit looks and tastes as 
if it had just come from the orchard. Why? Because these top- 
quality apples have been processed first with ascorbic acid (Vita- 
min C)* by ‘Roche’ methods and then quick frozen. This means 
that these specially-treated apples retain wonderful tree-ripe 
flavor and unblemished natural color when thawed. 


apse 





Freezers and packers desiring information concerning the ‘Roche’ ascorbic process should 


write to the VITAMIN DIVISION, HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC., NUTLEY 10, N. J 


ri 
Can 


oda: Hoffmann-la Roche Li d ontreal, Que 
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New England Meeting 





(Continued from page 19) 

The speaker mentioned the rising 
costs that are now confronting the 
industry, and urged that they be 
watched closely. He also said that 
retail bakers should keep the quality 
of their products at the highest pos- 
sible level, and get a fair price for 
them. 

George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, 
New York, delivered an address on 
“Are You Costing or Coasting,” 
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pointing out the necessity for retail 
bakers to obtain a fair price for their 
products, or otherwise they will be 
forced out of business. 

Also at this session was shown a 
film by the Wilton School of Cake 
Decorating, under the title “The Art 
of Cake Decorating.” The film por- 
trayed many valuable cake decorat- 
ing ideas for retail bakers. 


Board of Governors Meeting 
The board of governors of the New 
England Bakers Assn. met during 
the course of the convention. Mr. La- 
prise presided, and Robert E. Sulli- 
van, executive secretary, and George 


W. McKay, assistant, described vari- 
ous activities being carried on by the 
organization. 


At this meeting it was decided to 
hold the 1951 spring convention of 
the association at Poland Spring, 
Maine, June 9-12, and the 1952 spring 
convention at Wentworth-by-the- 
Sea, Portsmouth, N.H., June 7-10. 
The 1951 fall convention of the or- 
ganization will be held in Boston. 


One meeting at the convention was 
held for bakers only. It consisted 
merely of an informal discussion of 
the various problems now confront- 
ing the New England baking indus- 
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tender, 


METHODS. 


PRECISION 


Doughnut Corporation of ys Grater 


..a New typ 


MASS PRODUCTION 


Now . . . for the first time .. . you can 
satisfy the unfilled demand for fresh, 
good-tasting 
MADE BY MODERN PRODUCTION 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


This new kind of raised donut . . . for 
mass production . . . for mass sales appeal 
- + - requires a control technique in cut- 
” ting, proofing, frying, and glazing. DCA 
engineers have developed this method 
. .. and a superior mix. I Doughnut Corporation of Ameri 





For Package Sales 
Top Eye Appeal, 
Better Taste, and 


raised donuts 
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PACKAGE AND 
RESTAURANT SALES UP 


Eye appeal . . . better taste . . . longer 


ages . 


freshness make this new DCA Raised 
Donut a real winner in consumer pack- 
. for bulk restaurant sales, too! 


Get all the Facts... Send Coupon 





1 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


393 Seventh Avenue. New York 1. N. Y. 





I'm interested in a profitable raised donut operation. 
Let me have all the facts. 
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try, with much of it directed toward 
the pending bread standards. It was 
recommended that more attention be 
directed to baking schools throughout 
the area. 

Mention was also made of advanc- 
ing labor costs, and the general trend 
toward higher prices for ingredients 
used in the baking industry. Mr. Sul- 
livan explained various New England 
state laws which have a direct bear- 
ing upon the baking industry in that 
section. 

Bread Display 


A display of wrapped bread from 
virtually all the states in the country. 
and also from Canada, was shown in 
the convention room. 

The Banquet 

An enjoyable cocktail party was 
given prior to the banquet, which 
closed the convention on the evening 
of Nov. 14. The attendance at the 
banquet was large, the entertainment 
excellent, and the whole affair a 
success. 


Convention Committee 


Dana R. Arnold, Lonsdale Bakery, 
Saylesville, R.I., vice president of the 
NEBA, was the chairman of the con- 
vention committee, and earned the 
many congratulations he received for 
the excellent manner in which the 
convention was held. 


Contributions to AIB School 


J. U. Lemmon, Jr., vice president of 
the Doughnut Corporation of Amer- 
ica, New York, explained the need 
for further funds from New England 
for the new building of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, and 
many substantial contributions were 
pledged following Mr. Lemmon’s re- 
marks. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOBLAW, INC., PURCHASES 
LANG’S BAKERY, BUFFALO 


BUFFALO—Loblaw, Inc., has an- 
nounced the purchase of Lang’s Bak- 
ery, Inc., which will be used to sup- 
ply Loblaw stores in this area with 
baked goods. The bakery, one of Buf- 
falo’s oldest, covers more than 100,000 
sq. ft. of land. New equipment will 
be added and there will be altera- 
tions. 

In conjunction with purchase of the 
bakery, Loblaw announced plans for 
erection of a large super market near 
the bakery on property owned by the 
Lang interests. The Loblaw store will 
be the hub of a $1,000,000 shopping 
center to be developed by the Lang 
interests. Construction will begin 
about Jan. 1, and the plaza is sched- 
uled for opening in September, 1951. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKING FIRM CHARTERED 


ASHEBORO, N.C.—The Randolph 
Bakery, Inc., here has been granted a 
charter by the secretary of state to 
operate a bakery. Maximum author- 
ized stock is $100,000. 


——————— 
AVERAGE RETAIL BAKERY 
STORE SALES: $35,000 


WASHINGTON—An estimated 20,- 
000 retail bakery products stores in 
the U.S. did an average annual busi- 
ness per store of $35,000, according 
to a recent report by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S. The esti- 
mates were computed from the 1948 
Census of Distribution and from the 
National Income Number of the 
“Survey of Current Business.” Aver- 
age population served per store was 
estimated at 7,250. 
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when analyzing ool onste. 








lo WHEN YOU mix your own 
ingredients, quality of finished 
goods is affected by: 


@ Imperfect blending of 
ingredients. 

@ Variation in quality of 
ingredients. 

@ Mistakes in scaling. 


When quality varies, you’re in 
danger of losing customers... 
o and profits! 








Pillsbury Bakery Mixes.. 


.- for CAKES.. 


o 


mac 


See your Pillsbury salesman or your jobber about a trial order of 
.under our MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 


Dont overlook PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES 


An outstanding line of modern mixes for all types of SWEET GOODS 
- for Raised and Cake DOUGHNUTS 


PILLsBuURY MILLs, INc., General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 








~- 


a 


9 for you! 





WHEN YOU use Pillsbury Bakery 
Mixes, quality of finished goods 


is protected by: 


@ Thorough blending of 
ingredients. 


© Rigid testing of all the mix 
ingredients by Pillsbury. 


@ Elimination of errors in 
scaling and blending. 


Uniform quality means satisfied 
customers ... profitable business 
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Young Men in the 
Baking Industry 


One of the most heartening de- 
velopments at the recent convention 
of the American Bakers Assn. in 
Chicago was the 
fine reception 2 
given to the Re 
“young men’s” Hay 
session, which @ 
for the first time 
was a feature of 


the annual bak- 
ers meeting. 
Much credit 


must go to Lloyd 
D. Feuchtenberg- 
er, Jr., general 
manager of the 
Feuchtenberger 
Bakeries, Bloom- 
field, W. Va., and 
the three other young speakers who 
appeared during the session chair- 
manned by Mr. Feuchtenberger. 

The young men, all under 36 years 
of age, asked no special favors from 
the older leaders in the baking in- 
dustry. They pointed out that they 
needed help and encouragement in 
their development as tomorrow’s in- 
dustry leaders. But they left no 
doubt that they realized their im- 
portance in the industry’s planning 
for the future. Their feeling was well 
summarized in these words from their 
chairman: 

“We need your help today, but 
tomorrow you will need ours.” 

Much credit must go, also, to the 
current elder statesmen in the in- 
dustry who were instrumental in in- 
viting the young men to appear. 
John T. McCarthy, ABA chairman, 
used these confident words in intro- 
ducing the “young men’s” feature of 
the program: 

“T shall not attempt a catalog of 
the problems in our industry which 
need your [the young men’s] care- 
ful consideration. I think it is enough 
to say I believe you will find a cure 
for every problem, and not do as 
has been so often in the past, mere- 
ly meet a problem by creating an- 
other one. Your balanced minds and 
exact knowledge will safeguard the 
industry so that the restlessness in 
national life will not be-duplicated 
in our businesses.” 


Baked Goods for 
Breakfast 


Breakfast is a pretty sad meal 
in most cases, and the people who 
eat breakfast in restaurants are not 
always the most cheerful in the 
world. So comments Harold K. Wild- 
er, executive secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Bakers Council, in an article 
in a recent issue of the Virginia 
State Restaurant Magazine. 

Reporting the success of one res- 
taurant operator who featured a 
“quickie breakfast” that included a 
sweet roll, he points out that it is 


Bill Lingren 








good business to serve more sweet 
baked goods at the day’s first meal. 

“I predict,” he writes, “that any 
restaurant operator who really goes 
after this type of breakfast business 
in earnest fashion will not only win 
a lot of friends but add dollars to 
his bankroll.” 

And he won't be hurting the bak- 
ing business, either, as Mr. Wilder 
happily adds. 


Teen-agers Come 
Into Their Own 


The teen-age crowd of the Bakers 
Association of the Carolinas is going 
to have an active hand in next year’s 
convention of this active baking in- 
dustry association. Mrs. Louise Skill- 
man, secretary of the association, has 
announced plans to appoint a chair- 
man and co-chairman from the teen- 
agers to handle their own entertainn- 
ment and games. 

“We are very proud of the in- 
terest this group has shown in the 
association,” she says. “The juniors 
and teen-agers will have a separate 





program suitable to their age and 
supervised by several of the ladies.” 

This is just another one of the 
many unique ideas that have proved 
so successful for the Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas and that have 
made their conventions so well at- 
tended. 


Georges of the 
World, Unite! 


A crusade “to end a shameless vili- 
fication of the name of George” has 
been initiated by George J. Emrich, 
general manager of Emrich Baking 
Co., Minneapolis. Having squirmed 
and groaned at the way the name of 
George is misused in radio, movies, 
fiction and night club comedy, Mr. 
Emrich decided it was time to rebel. 

He started the campaign by writ- 
ing a letter to George Grim, popular 
newspaper columnist in Minneapolis. 
Mr. Grim, feeling the same way, 
printed the letter in his column. Part 
of Mr. Emrich’s blast follows: 

“I was sitting inoffensively at a 
downtown movie with my wife the 








JUNIOR FIREFIGHTER—Lewis R. Graeves, president of the Chas. Schneider 
Baking Co., Washington, D.C., looks on as Ralph Bevans receives from Joseph 
Mayhew, Washington’s fire chief, the first Junior Firefighters Certificate for 
the Washington area. The certificate marks Ralph’s climb up the ladder from 
Rookie to Chief in the Firefighters’ Brigade, an activity connected with the 
radio program “Firefighters,” sponsored on WMAL by the Schneider Baking 
Co. Started in October, 1949, Schneider’s “Firefighters” program has been a 


potent force in the fire safety field in Washington. 
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other night. Suddenly, a short subject 
came on the screen, ostensibly to 
portray the tribulations of a house- 
wife. Under this guise, the sinister 
poison was introduced. Her troubles, 
it appeared, were all the fault of a 
boorish lout of a husband. Not only 
was he a sluggish riser, clumsy and 
stupid in every respect, but he 
growled at his wife—constantly. 

“I give you my word, this oaf was 
named George. 

“This is calumny! Every impartial 
observer will agree that Georges are 
universally the soul of courtesy. . . 

“We must fight, George, and fight 
hard. . . Let us enlist the Georges 
all over the world. After all, there are 
some illustratious names in our ranks. 
Our letterheads can boast the names 
of George Marshall, George VI, 
George Washington, George Grim, 
Georges Clemenceau, George Mikan, 
George Emrich and George Elstone 
(my father-in-law!). 

“Georges of the World, Unite! Let 
us break our chains. Awaken to our 
Georgeous destiny” 

Columnist Grim thereupon nomin- 
ated “Brother Emrich as George the 
First, Defender of the Name, Protec- 
tor of the Moniker.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BENNISON & LANE BAKERY 
JOINS MRS. KARL’S FIRM 


JANESVILLE, WIS.—The Benni- 
son & Lane Co., Janesville wholesale 
baking firm for 50 years, has become 
associated with the Mrs. Karl’s Bak- 
eries of Milwaukee, Robert Peters, 
president of the Milwaukee whole- 
sale bakery, has announced. 

Bakery goods bearing the Benni- 
son & Lane name as well as Mrs. 
Karl’s products are being distributed 
by routemen of the local organization. 
Janesville is the distribution head- 
quarters for the entire area which 
has been served by Bennison & Lane. 
Certain products of the local bakery 
will continue to be produced although 
the bakery itself at 19 N. High St. is 
being closed. 

The distribution center for the fleet 
of trucks will be at 15 St. Lawrence 
Ave., the same location the B-L com- 
pany has been using as a loading sta- 
tion for several years. 

Walton and Robert E. Lane, presi- 
dent and treasurer respectively of the 
Janesville firm, are continuing in su- 
pervisory capacities with the new or- 
ganization. The 38 employees are be- 
ing given an opportunity to continue 
with the company either in Janesville 
or Milwaukee. 

The Milwaukee firm employs nearly 
250 persons in Milwaukee and 20 in 
Janesville. 
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28 BAKERS TEST SALES 
OF COTTON FLOUR BAGS 


CHICAGO—Twenty-eight Chicago 
bakers participating in an experi- 
ment with print cotton flour bags 
sold their entire supply to customers 
within three days, the National Cot- 
ton Council has reported. 

The bakers re-sold the empty bags 
at 48 to 50¢ each, netting a profit in 
addition to recovering all initial con- 
tainer costs, the council said. 

Conducted by the Textile Bag Man- 
ufacturers Assn., the test was planned 
after a display of dress print bags 
at the U.S. International Trade Fair. 
Similar tests will be conducted in 
other major urban areas, it was re- 
ported. 

Information about the merchandis- 
ing plan, including free cotton bag 
sales aids, is available from the Tex- 
tile Bag Manufacturers Assn., Evan- 
ston, IIl. 
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The Standard Since 1870 
LARROWE’S 


KILN DRIED 


BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR 











* LIGHT * MEDIUM * DARK 







LARROWE MILLS, Inc. 
COHOCTON, N. Y. 





The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF | 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 











DIXIE LILY 


flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern ado meter Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 














Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Ss S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Bulletin Studies 
Possible Deferment 
of Reservists 


CHICAGO—The problems of bak- 
ers with military reservists in their 
employ are becoming increasingly 
serious, the American Bakers Assn. 
pointed out in a recent bulletin, say- 
ing that such reservists are subject 
to call regardless of age, and that 
relatively little can be done about it. 

However, the ABA bulletin stated, 
it is possible to obtain deferments 
for periods up to six months in criti- 
cal occupations or essential indus- 
tries. The baking industry has been 
classified as essential, but no specific 
list of critical occupations within the 
industry has been established. 

The essential text of the American 
Bakers Assn. bulletin follows: 

“Deferments may also be granted 
for ‘extreme compassionate reasons.’ 
Most deferments. will be for a period 
of only three months and any ex- 
tension should be requested 30 days 
prior to the expiration of the original 
deferment. The procedure for request- 
ing deferment follows: 

“Army — Requests for deferment 
are to be made on DA AGO Form 
591 ‘Application for delay in call to 
active duty.’ Reservists send it to 
their Military District Headquarters 
(not to the unit commander). Guards- 
men send it to the State Adjutant 
General. This applies both to officers 
and enlisted men. 

“Navy and Air Force—No official 
form on which to apply has been is- 
sued. Requests should be made on 
company letterhead. Navy non-avi- 
ation officer requests go to Chief, 
Bureau of Personnel, Department of 
the Navy, Washington, D.C. Non- 
aviation enlisted sailors send re- 
quests to commandant of their Naval 
District. Navy aviation officers send 
to Chief, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Washington, D.C., through Chief, 
Naval Air Reserve Training, Naval 
Air Station, Glenview, Ill. Naval avi- 
ation enlisted men send to Chief, 
Naval Air Reserve Training, Naval 
Air Station, Glenview, Ill. Air Force— 
Send all requests to Air Force Proc- 
essing Center. (Naval District and 
Air Force Processing Center will be 
shown on mobilization orders.) 

“The foregoing can be followed only 
after orders to active duty are re- 
ceived. But it is important for bak- 
ers and their reservist employees to 
be prepared. It will, of course, be 
necessary to have sufficient grounds 
on which to base the deferment, such 
as a statement from the local state 
employment office that there is a 
manpower shortage in a particular 
occupation; or evidence of the im- 
portance of an individual to the prop- 
er functioning of a plant, etc. 

“The point is to be prepared and 
have the facts ready when and if 
the time comes. Secretary of Defense 
Marshall’s recent directive that re- 
serves be given five months’ advance 
notice of a call to active duty may 
relieve some of the unfairness and 
uncertainty insofar as reserves and 
their employers are concerned.” 
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APPOINTED BY OLIN 


NEW YORK—Robert H. Evans has 
been appointed executive assistant to 
the president and executive commit- 
tee of Olin Industries, Inc., it has 
been announced by John M. Olin, 
president.. Mr. Evans resigned his 
positions as secretary, treasurer and 
director of the Riegel Paper Corp. 












MENTE 
DAINTY 







STARRED FOR QUALITY! 
Exciting Designs - Wonderful Colors 


} Your Customers Will Like Them! 






Write, Wire or Phone for Quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 
Savannah New Orleans Houston 


MAKE EVERY BAG A PREMIUM WITH MENTE DAINTY PRINTS 


LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 





This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 
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You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
Ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 
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Crust & Crum 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








Atom Bath Keeps 
Bread Fresh 


An ordinary loaf of bread that re- 
mained fresh for months after treat- 
ment with atomic rays has been 
brought to the attention of the Na- 
tional Academy of Science. 

The loaf, wrapped airtight in cello- 
phane, was placed for a moment in 
a beam of electrons of nearly a mil- 
lion volt power. After that, ordinary 
house temperature did not spoil the 
bread. 

The bread is one of several food- 
stuffs preserved for a year by experi- 
ments in the General Electric Re- 
search laboratory, according to El- 
liott J. Lawton of the X-ray division. 
Raisins, honey and blueberries also 
were preserved for about a year with 
no taste change. 

eee 


POPULAR NUTRITIONAL FALLA- 
CIES—The Journal of the Royal In- 
stitute of Public Health and Hygiene, 
London, recently published articles 
exposing popular fallacies regarding 
human nutrition. Reviewing this con- 
tent, the Journal of the American 
Medical Assn. says the authors show 
that two new discoveries in nutri- 
tion, the biologic value of proteins 
and the vitamins, have led to some 
wrong appraisals. 


“The notion gradually developed,” 
the AMA reviewer reports from this 
source, “that animal protein is the 
only protein essential in practical 
dietetics. Animal protein is desirable 
because it contains all the 10 essen- 
tial amino acids. However, the pre- 
cise amount of animal protein it is 
desirable to take is not known. Most 
persons regard meat as a food which 
is nearly all protein, but about 60 
or 70% of it consists of water and 
the protein content is rarely as high 
as 20%. Bread has 37% water and 
about 8.5% protein and, weight for 
weight, has almost the same energy 
value as roast beef. 

“The discovery of the vitamins 
aroused so much interest that there 
has been a tendency toward over- 
emphasis. To many the main criterion 
of the goodness of food is its content 
of vitamins, and some seem to think 
that, because a little is good for one, 
then a lot will be much better. There 
is no experimental evidence to show 
that healthy persons would benefit 
by taking vitamins over and above 
their ordinary requirements. 

“Since 1939 calories have come 
more and more prominently before 
the public. Some persons seem to 
think that calories are a synonym 
for food and that they eat calories. 
It should be understood that one de- 
rives energy from proteins, fats and 











REVISED BOOKLETS—Pictured above (left to right) are Everett H. Lee 


carbohydrates and expresses energy 
as calories. 

“Some persons believe that carbo- 
hydrates are of little nutritional use. 
It is starch that is especially criti- 
cized, and potatoes, bread and other 
cereal foods rich in starch are often 
subjected to scorn as ‘starchy foods.’ 
If sugar were condemned there would 
be much more justification, for sugar 
is the most unbalanced of all foods 
commonly eaten by civilized man. It 
is devoid of vitamins, minerals and 
proteins. Starch in natural foods like 
potatoes and bread is always accom- 
panied with significant amounts of 
protein, mineral substances and vit- 


amins.” 
e@®ee 


Retail food merchants, says a W. 
E. Long Co. bulletin, are trimming 
out dead brands and devoting floor 
and shelf space to brands that have 
the strongest consumer appeal. This 
tendency first became apparent in the 
early part of 1949. Now it shows 
signs of strengthening. First to go 
are unadvertised brands. In order to 
make profitable use of space, retail- 
ers must devote it to products the 
consumer knows and is interested 
in buying. Next to go are the brands 
that are weakly advertised. 

ee ®@ 

& 2% 3 ANOTHER BREAD SOFT- 
ENER, MAYBE-—Associated Press 
reports that sales of perfumed Brit- 
ish hair oil—for internal use—are 
booming in Africa. Releasing this 
news, the United Africa Co. said in 
its monthly trade review: “The na- 
tives of the Gold Coast spread the 
hair dressing on bread and eat it with 
great relish. The reason for this is 
unknown.” 


Dr. Conrad A. Elvehjem of the De- 
partment of Biochemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has coined a 
phrase. He told members of the 
American Bakers Assn. recently that 
he had toyed with these words as 
a possible title for his address: “The 
Staves of Life—Bread and Research.” 


In ancient times the art of con- 
trolling fermentation in bread dough 
was combined with superstition, but 
in modern times the art has been re- 
lated to science and _ scientific 
methods. 

eee 


ADD—NEW THINGS TO PUT 
IN BREAD—As we rush to press a 
news release from the public rela- 
tions department of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., reports to us 
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denburg is timid. The “if” betrays 
him. He should take a tip from the 
soybean people, who proceed on the 
unquestioning assumption that what 
is most needed in this country is not 
a good five-cent cigar but more soy 
flour in bread. 
ee @ 


HAVE A DOUGHNUT? 


The ritzy miniature doughnut 

Is a dainty portege 

Of the big, old-fashioned he-size; 
But in offering it, one can’t say: 


“Won’t you have a dough-nut?” 
For a dozen could scarcely do 
What one of the ancestral type 
Was always able to. 


Won't you have a fistful? 

I wouldn’t be surprised 

Is what we’ll doubtless be saying, 
We,—the super-civilized. 


Kunigunde Duncan 
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DRY MILK INSTITUTE ADDS 
L. H. McLAREN TO STAFF 


CHICAGO — The American Dry 
Milk Institute has announced the ad- 
dition of L. H. McLaren to its bakery 
division staff. Mr. McLaren brings 
the staff of baking experts, under 
supervision of Victor E. Marx, to five 
and will permit more intensive service 
activities, particularly in the heavy 
population areas of the midwestern 
and eastern seaboard states, the an- 
nouncement said. In announcing the 
appointment, B. W. Fairbanks, direc- 
tor of the institute, pointed out that 











L. H. McLaren 


expansion of the bakery division keeps 
pace with expanded usage of dry 
milks in the baking industry and is in 
accord with the American Dry Milk 
Institute program of more intense 
market promotion in this field. 

Mr. McLaren was formerly with 
Quality Bakers of America and prior 
to that time, the Chicago bakery of 
the National Tea Co. He is an active 
member of both the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers and the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
and was the first president of the 











: and Howard Clark, assistant manager and manager of technical service 
department of the Fleischmann division of Standard Brands, Inc., as they 
point out one of the special “service” features in the newly revised bread 
products booklet for bakers. More formally known as “Fleischmann’s Part in 
Baking Bread,” this pocket-size publication has long been regarded as a 
standard reference guide for bakers who want quick and simplified answers 
to the “what it is” and “how to use” aspects of their bread ingredients. The 
new edition includes a special “Guide for Bakeshop Efficiency” section cover- 
| ing such helpful subjects as the “bread faults and their causes” chapter 
| shown .above. A new edition of the booklet “Fleischmann’s Part in Baking 
Cakes, Pies, Cookies and Other Sweet Goods” has also been published. Copies 
of the new editions may be obtained by bakers through their local Fleisch- 
mann representatives. 


Chicago Bakery Production Men’s 
Club. 

Assigned to the midwestern states, 
Mr. McLaren will make his head- 
quarters in Chicago. This will permit 
concentrating the work of Jack Silva, 
Jr., in the eastern seaboard states. 
Mr. Silva, who has been calling on 
eastern bakers for several years for 


that Dr. Edward L. Rohdenburg of 
the company’s organic chemicals de- 
partment has made rats grow faster 
on bread fortified with synthetic ly- 
sine than other rats did on bread not 
thus strengthened. “This suggests,” 
says the doctor, “that bread fortified 
with synthetic lysine deserves seri- 
ous consideration if it should ever 
become necessary to improve human the American Dry Milk Institute, will 
nutrition by an increased intake of transfer his family to the New York | 
this essential amino acid.” Dr. Roh- area. 
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This country, begun in barter, has grown 
great on commerce. By personal initiative, 
collective enterprise and adherence to the 
American Tradition of true service to 
the consumer, American Business has led 
the way to the world’s highest standards 
of family living and social security. 
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Flour Mills of America is proud of adherence to this American 
Tradition—by the manufacture and distribution of fine bakers 
flours, control-milled to the highest standard of uniform 
baking performance—in serving the needs of American Bakers. 

You may depend upon Flour Mills of America for 


Performance Tested Flours to meet your every baking need. 





Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 
Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas; Alva, Oklahoma. 
Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Sleepy Eye Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOU 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


As the Christmas season 
approaches we pause to wish 
our many friends in the baking 

industry, the most joyous 

holiday season of all. 








THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA — KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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R. K. PEEK. President 
a PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INL. 


KANSAS CITY © BUFFALO * NEW YORK 
“AV. 
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“Better be sure of the type package 
the customer prefers. We recommend 
Ken-Prints and our other better fabrics.” 





“T) ° d D” a High Grade Baker’ s Spring Pat- 
t. Milled Labo Con- 
lamon en illed under rator = Com 


trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Pennsylvania 
Bakers Outline ’51 
Convention Program 


PHILADELPHIA — The program 
committee of Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., of which Guy S. Beaver, Bea- 
ver Bros. Baking Co., Burnham, Pa., 
is chairman, has announced an out- 
line of the program for the conven- 
tion to be held Jan. 21-23, 1951, at 
the Wm. Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh. 

The convention will open with a 
President’s Reception on the evening 
of Jan. 21, sponsored by the mem- 
bers of Pittsburgh Bakers Courtesy 
Club and Allied Trades division No. 4. 
A morning and afternoon business 
session Jan. 22 will be devoted to 
association activities and speakers on 
topics of current interest to the bak- 
ing industry. 

The keynote address will be pre- 
sented by Morris Sayre, president of 
the Corn Products Refining Co., and 
president in 1949 of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. Anoth- 
er business session will be held Jan. 
23. The convention will close that 
evening following the annual ban- 
quet. 

Dates for the annual mid-year con- 
vention of the association have been 
set—June 2-4 at the Bedford Springs 
Hotel, Bedford, Pa. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEAD’S BAKERY CO. OPENS 
NEW PLANT IN AMARILLO 


AMARILLO—The largest bakery 
in its chain was opened here recently 
by Mead’s Bakery Co. after eight 
months of construction and the ex- 
penditure of some $650,000. 

The plant is 250 by 140 ft., and with 
its 35,000 sq. ft. of floor space is al- 
most four times as large as the old 
bakery here. 

The building is of reinforced con- 
crete construction. Because of the 
new equipment, production’ is two 
and a half times as fast as at the old 
plant. Capacity is 4,500 loaves of 
bread an hour. Operations go on 24 
hours a day, seven days a week. 

Opening of the plant was celebrated 
with a three-day open house which 
was preceded by a special preview 
held for some 500 grocers from the 
Tri-State area, which takes in Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LANGENDORF BAKERIES 
ACQUIRES HOL-GRAIN FIRM 


SAN FRANCISCO — Langendorf 
United Bakeries, Inc., has acquired 
the business of Hol-Grain Products, 
Inc., of Seattle. The Seattle firm 
makes whole wheat, rye and rice waf- 
ers, heretofore distributed by jobbers. 
Langendorf now will distribute the 
wafers through its own distribution 
system, except in states not directly 
served by the Langendorf firm. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EGG PRODUCTS GROUP 
PLANS K.C. MEETING 


CHICAGO — The National Egg 
Products Assn. will hold its annual 
meeting in conjunction with the In- 
stitute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries at the Fact Finding Conference 
in Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 11, 1951. 
A business meeting and electian of 
officers will constitute the program 
for the morning session. The NEPA 
and the institute will hold a combined 
meeting in the afternoon. 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


dtht, Afritire 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
- WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russel!, Kansas 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








EVERY THING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MEG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Maurice Maloney 
Named President 
of Wisconsin Bakers 


MILWAUKEE—Maurice Maloney, 
Bohemian Baking Co., Green Bay, 
Wis., was elected president of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Association, Inc., 
Nov. 18, by the board of governors 
at the annual meeting here. 

Mr. Maloney succeeds J. Phil Joyce, 
Colvin Baking Co., Janesville, Wis. 
Elected vice president was Reider 
Strand, Strand Baking Co., Madison, 
succeeding Mr. Maloney as first vice 
president. Fred Poehlmann, Jos. 
Poehlmann Baking Co., Milwaukee, 
acting treasurer since the death of 
the late Grant Van Ness, was elected 
treasurer. 

The association’s second vice presi- 
dent is president of the Milwaukee 
Retail Bakers Assn., who will not be 
elected until January. Fred Laufen- 
burg was reappointed secretary. 


--—BRIAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA BAKERS 
STAGE FOOTBALL PARTY 


PHILADELPHIA—tThe second an- 
nual football award dinner of the 
Philadelphia Bakers Club was held 
at the Penn-Sheraton Hotel recently. 

G. Leonard Conley, president of 
Parkway Baking Co., presented a 
traveling bag to George Munger, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania gridiron 
coach, who was principal speaker at 
the affair. 

Herbert Miller, vice president of 
Mrs. Smith’s Pies, made a formal 
presentation of a trophy to Jack My- 
ers, who was selected by the bakers’ 
group as the outstanding player on 
the Philadelphia Eagles professional 
team. 

Mack Freedman, local flour broker 
and chairman of the dinner, gave a 
trophy to Francis Bagnell, Penn’s All- 
American backfield candidate, who 
was picked as the leading player on 
the university’s team. The crowd was 
swelled by the attendance of flour 
men from New York, Reading, Balti- 
more and Pottstown. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N.Y. BAKERS GROUP 
HEARS GEORGE N. GRAF 


NEW YORK—“‘We must become 
salesmen of freedom and mobilize our 
selling power for a showdown fight 
against organized propaganda.” This 
was the assignment for all industry 
and the 750,000 salesmen throughout 
the nation urged by George N. Graf, 
director of merchandising of Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
in an address at the season’s opening 
luncheon meeting of the Bakers Club, 
Inc., held here Nov. 28. 

In a forceful address, he pictured 
the nation at the “doorstep of the 
most serious era in our history” and 
called upon business management and 
sales management to “fight inflation 
if our economy is to survive.” He de- 
scribed this objective as the first goal 
of American business and called upon 
management to strive constantly to 
keep business sound and efficient. 

The speaker called upon industry to 
sell freedom to its employees, fight to 
keep a strong government, and keep 
a united front locally, nationally and 
industrially. 

In his concluding remarks, Mr. 
Graf called for intensified research 
and development for “the era to come 
afterward.” He further urged busi- 
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Lake Michigan States Bakers 
Group to Sponsor Trade Show 


ness to “keep up the advertising 
steam and gear it to the times,” as 
“advertising and salesmanship is the 
key to the success of our system.” 

William D. Turner, New York City, 
was elected a member of the club at 
the meeting. 

The annual Christmas party of the 
group will be held in the club’s quar- 
ters in the Hotel Shelton Dec. 12. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN PRODUCTION 
MEN DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


MILWAUKEE—Mixing procedures 
for new crop flour; transparent, non- 
bleeding icings; salt as a means of de- 
creasing mixing time; a self-conceived 
roller for use in connection with icing 
machines, and improved pan release 
of clover-leaf Brown ’n Serve rolls 
were among the subjects discussed 
at the November meeting of the Wis- 
consin Production Men’s Club in Mil- 
waukee. Lloyd Fay, Cobb’s Sunlit 
Bakery, Green Bay, is president of 
the group. 

The round-table discussion which 
featured the meeting was conducted 
by Oswald P. Jaeger, Oswald Jaeger 
Baking Co., Milwaukee; Sylvester 
Simon, Laux Service Bakery, Apple- 
ton; J. C. Tauchl, National Tea Co., 
Milwaukee; Ray Zaccardi, Omar Bak- 
ing Co., and Roy’ L. Moore, Buri’s 
Sunlit Bakery, Eau Claire. 

Four new members have been elect- 
ed to membership in the club which 
is comprised of more than 30 produc- 
tion men from bakeries throughout 
Wisconsin and numerous allied men. 
The membership ratio between the 
two categories is four bakers to one 
allied man. Baker-members elected 
were John Mohr, Mrs. Karl’s Baker- 
ies, Milwaukee, and Charles Galligan, 
Bake-Rite Baking Co., Stevens Point. 
The two new allied members are M. 
A. Lee, Procter & Gamble, Milwau- 
kee, and Arthur Forsman, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


METROPOLITAN PRODUCTION 
MEN DISCUSS PROCEDURE 


NEW YORK — Lively discussions, 
led by E. J. Ranney, American Food 
Laboratories, Inc., program chair- 
man, followed the talks at the Nov. 
6 meeting of the Metropolitan Bak- 
ery Production Club at the George 
Washington Hotel. D. Neilsen, Larsen 
Baking Co., covered the assembling 
of materials, the mixing and other 
processes for cake work, recommend- 
ing issuing all ingredients on requisi- 
tion and on batch basis. He also 
stressed thorough cleaning and ster- 
ilizing of egg cans for use as ingredi- 
ent containers. 

J. Neaves, Sabrett Food Products, 
Inc., discussed materials’ handling for 
bread and other yeast-raised goods. 
He described a system of a series of 
hoppers containing each dry material, 
from which these are weighed out 
for each batch of dough. He did not 
recommend preparation of one big 

















KARL E. BAUR HEADS BAKERS 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


CHICAGO—Karl E. Baur, newly- 
elected president of the American 
Bakers Assn., has been elected chair- 
man of the program and planning 
committee of the Bakers of America 
Program. He succeeds John T. Mc- 
Carthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
chairman of the board of the as- 
sociation. Mr. Baur is a vice presi- 
dent of the Liberty Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh. 





MILWAUKEE—A trade show will 
be conducted in connection with the 
Lake Michigan States Bakers Con- 
ference at the Hotel Sherman in Chi- 
cago April 29-May 2, 1951. The an- 
nouncement was made by Fred H. 
Laufenburg, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Bakers Assn., who will serve as 
secretary of the trade show com- 
mittee. 


It was also announced that the 
Michigan Bakers Assn. has joined the 
group of bakers’ organizations jointly 
sponsoring the convention and trade 
show. In addition to the Wisconsin 
and Michigan associations, the In- 
diana Bakers Assn. and the Illinois 
Bakers Assn. are co-sponsors. 

The initial joint convention of bak- 
ers’ groups in this area was held in 
May of this year when the Illinois, 
Indiana and Wisconsin associations 
cooperated in a three-day meeting at 
the Hotel Sherman. 

In announcing the decision to spon- 
sor a trade show in connection with 
the 1951 joint convention, Mr. Lauf- 
enburg reported that the secretaries 
of the associations involved have re- 
ceived “hundreds of requests” for 
such a show. 

“These requests have come mainly 
from smaller bakers and allied con- 
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cerns which maintain that because of 
their limited scope of operation, their 
needs and desires can be served bet- 
ter through a local trade show, geared 
to a state or group-state level, than 
through a national show. Such rea- 
soning seems sound and cannot be 
ignored. Therefore, after serious de- 
liberation, the decision of the group 
is to sponsor a trade show in connec- 
tion with the 1951 convention.” 

The group of the bakers’ associa- 
tions, to be identified by the name 
“Lake Michigan States Bakers Con- 
ference,” has leased the exhibition 
hall at the Hotel Sherman for exhibit 
purposes. The space has been divided 
into 64 booths, ranging in size from 
8x10 ft. to 12x16 ft. and listed at 
prices intended to be sufficient only 
for actual general overhead and op- 
erating expenses. 

Secretaries of the other associations 
involved are: John M. Schallert, Mich- 
igan Bakers Assn., Detroit; Charles 
P. Ehlers, Indiana Bakers Assn., In- 
dianapolis, and Miss Thelma E. Dal- 
las, Illinois Bakers Assn., Chicago. 
Miss Dallas serves as acting secretary 
of the group. - 

Floor plans and full details covering 
the trade show will be mailed to po- 
tential exhibitors in the very near 
future, it was reported. 





batch of dry ingredients from which 
to weigh out individual batches, as 
experience had shown some would 
separate into layers 

Walter Jacobi, Ebinger Baking Co., 
president of the club, was in the chair 
during the business meeting, at which 
88 members and guests were present. 
Plans for the Christmas party Dec. 8 
were announced by J. E. Mapes, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., and Arthur Hack- 
ett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., past presi- 
dent of the club, reported on his re- 
cent trip to the West Coast. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO BAKERS MEET 


BUFFALO — The Buffalo Retail 
Bakers Assn. held its annual Harvest 
Dance in the Buffalo Trap & Field 
Club Nov. 11, drawing more than 200 
bakers and members of the allied 
trades and their wives. General chair- 
man was Lawrence H. Miller, head of 
the association’s entertainment com- 
mittee. The Dec. 13 meeting of the 
association will feature the annual 
election of officers and Ladies Night. 
It will be held in MacDoel’s Restau- 
rant, Buffalo, with dinner set for 
6:30 p.m. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 
ARRANGE “BOSSES NIGHT” 


MINNEAPOLIS — The annual 
“Bosses Night” of the Minnesota Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry 
will be held at the Hotel Radisson 
here Jan. 25, according to an an- 
nouncement by Ray O’Brien, O’Brien’s 
Specialty Foods, St. Paul, chairman 
of the committee. 

Plans for the get-together of allied 
tradesmen and their superiors were 
discussed during the monthly dinner 
meeting of the organization at the 
Criterion Cafe, St. Paul, Nov. 24. 
The annual Christmas party of the 
allieds will be held at the Radisson 














Dec. 15. 
E. T. LeMire, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, followed the ° 


business session with the showing of 
sound movies on wrestling, hunting 
and fishing. 


Penn Brinton 
Elected Head of 
Pretzel Bakers 


SKYTOP, PA.—Penn Brinton, Key- 
stone Pretzel Co., Lancaster, was 
elected president of the National 
Pretzel Bakers Institute at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the group 
here. Floyd B. Kulp, Perfect Foods, 
Lansdale, Pa., was elected first vice 
president; John E. Greiger, Famous 
Foods, Detroit, second vice president, 
and Cora Miller, Miller Pretzel Co., 
Allentown, Pa., treasurer. 

Howard N. Arnold, Lansdale, Pa., 
was appointed the new secretary. He 
has had 16 years’ experience with 
trade associations and chambers of 
commerce with whom he has held 
executive positions. 

Talks on packaging, truck and 
plant maintenance were given, with 
information on what to expect in a 
war emergency. Speakers included 
David Becker, Becker Pretzel Bak- 
eries, Inc.; Norval Postweiler, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., and Harold Moss, 
Perfect Foods, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEETING POSTPONED 
NEW ORLEANS—The New Or- 
leans Master Bakers Assn. has post- 
poned its Dec. 12 meeting because of 
the pressure of business. 
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BAKERS COURTESY CLUB 
PLANS CHRISTMAS PARTY 


CHICAGO — The Bakers Courtesy 
Club of Chicago will hold its annual 
Christmas party the evening of Dec. 
19 in the Bal Tabarin Room of the 
Sherman Hotel. Festivities will start 
at 5 p.m. with the usual turkey raf- 
fle, and this year a number of door 
prizes will be given to members in 
attendance. 
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INTERSTATE BAKERIES BUYS 
O’ROURKE PLANT AT BUFFALO 





Acquisition of the New York Property Establishes Chain 
as Nationwide Organization—Worth of Buffalo 
Business Set at $2 Million 


KANSAS CITY—Purchase of the 
O’Rourke Baking Co. of Buffalo by 
the Interstate Bakeries Corp. was 
announced Dec. 2 by R. L. Nafziger, 
president of the Interstate corpora- 
tion, Kansas City. Acquisition of the 
New York property links the chain 
from coast to coast and establishes 
Interstate Bakeries as a nationwide 
organization. 

Negotiations with the Buffalo com- 
pany were completed last week. The 
sale price was not disclosed, but it 
was estimated that the worth of the 
Buffalo business is in excess of $2 
million. The O’Rourke plant was first 
built in 1925 but a fire destroyed the 
property four years later. After re- 
building and numerous additions in 
later years the plant became one of 
the most up-to-date baking concerns 
in the country. 

The Buffalo purchase caps a career 
for Mr. Nafziger which started with 
the establishment of a one-oven bak- 
ery in a Kansas City church base- 
ment and through the years was 
developed into a corporation which 
last year had the sixth largest sales 
volume in the baking industry. Fore- 
seeing a future for the wholesale 
bread business, Mr. Nafziger in- 
creased his production in. the small 
Kansas City church location to 3,000 
loaves a day. 

When in need of larger space the 
young baker took his problem to a 
real estate man who agreed to build 
a $50,000 plant in Kansas City. At 
the close of his second year in the 
new location, Mr. Nafziger exer- 
cised an option and bought the prop- 
erty. In time he controlled bakeries 
in 10 cities. These were sold to the 
Purity Bakeries Corp. in 1925, but 
a short time later Mr. Nafziger pur- 
chased control of the 12 Schulze bak- 
eries. At the age of 39 he was head 
of a $10 million company and was 
the youngest baking .executive in 
the U.S. Home offices of the com- 
pany were established in Kansas City, 
and these headquarters are currently 
maintained in the Porter Building. 


Interstate Formed 


Interstate was formed as a $50 mil- 
lion corporation in 1930 when the 
Schulze plants were merged with sev- 
en West Coast bakeries. The 
O’Rourke bakery will join the mid- 
western division of Interstate, which 
includes the Kansas City plant, two 
Chicago plants and units in Cincin- 
nati, Omaha, Grand Rapids, Des 
Moines, Peoria and Springfield, Il. 
The corporation also operates cake 


ee re 
LABOR DEMANDS BLAMED FOR 
BAKERY PLANT SHUTDOWN 


TOLEDO — Lakeside Biscuit Co. 
announced Nov. 18 a permanent ces- 
sation of operations in Toledo because 
of the demands of Local 12, UAW, 
ClO. Closing of the plant, shut down 
by a strike since Oct. 4, was an- 
nounced by William Armstrong, Chi- 
cago, attorney for the United Biscuit 
Co. of America, the parent company. 
Notices were mailed to the 210 strik- 
ing employees Nov. 17 that they no 
longer had jobs. 











R. L. Nafziger 


bakeries in Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Kansas City. 

The western division operates the 
10. Weber plants in California, in- 
cluding three bread units at Los 
Angeles, one each in San Diego, Long 
Beach, Glendale, Santa Ana, San 
Bernardino, El] Centro and Santa Bir- 
bara, and one cake unit at Los An- 
geles. 

Officers of the company in addi- 
tion to Mr. Nafziger include John R. 
Dow, executive vice president; R. 
Dale Weber and Morris Cohen, vice 
presidents; C. W. Thornton, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and R. S. Coons, as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer. On the 
board of directors are Mr. Nafziger, 
Mr. Dow, Mr. Weber, Mr. Cohen, 
W. R. Basset, L. C. Anderson, H. W. 
Kilpatrick, G. D. Patterson and J. H. 
Briggs. 


Corporate Entity Retained 


It was announced in Buffalo that 
the corporate entity of the O’Rourke 
bakery will be retained with Mr. 
Nafziger as president and John P. 
O’Rourke as chairman of the board 
of directors. The plant’s products will 
be marketed under the O’Rourke 
trade name, “Blue Seal.” 

At the present time, according to 
Mr. O’Rourke, the bakery has over 
200 employees and operates 70 de- 
livery trucks in the city and nearby 
communities. A modernization and 
expansion program was completed 
two years ago. 

The O’Rourke company was found- 
ed by Mr. O’Rourke a number of 
years ago when he purchased the 
former Kleuck-Hagel Bakery Co., 
then located on Northampton Street. 
At the time of the purchase the 
plant’s output was 15,000 loaves of 
bread weekly. It is now turning out 
500,000 loaves weekly, according to 
Mr. O’Rourke. The products are 
wholesaled in Buffalo proper and in 
an area within 25 to 35 miles radius 
of the city. 

Mr. O’Rourke has been active in 
the bakery business in this vicinit 
for over 40 years. At one time he 


was connected with the Hathaway 
Bakeries, Inc., of New England. He 
said he is not retiring and as chair- 
man of the board will act as a “liai- 
son officer” between the local plant 
and the headquarters of the new own- 
ers in Kansas City. 
BREAD {S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COFFEE CAKE ICINGS 
CHICAGO—One of the papers pre- 
sented at the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers’ meeting in March 
was that given by the late Curt 
Michaelis, Basic Foods Sales Corp., 
New York, on the general subject of 
icings for sweet rolls and coffee cakes. 
This paper, in the form of an 8-page 
mimeographed bulletin, has just been 
released to the membership. A copy 
of the paper will be sent on request 
to the Secretary, Victor E. Marx, 
Rm. 1354, La Salle Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 
Tll., if a 9¢ stamped, addressed, long 
envelop is enclosed. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SAFEWAY STORES BUYS 
AMERICAN LADY BAKERS 


DENVER — The American Lady 
Bakers, Inc., headed by Harold U. 
Carpenter, has been purchased by 
Safeway Stores, Inc. This Denver 
wholesale cake and sweet goods plant, 
founded in 1940, has grown to one of 
the largest businesses of its kind in 
the Rocky Mountain area. J. J. Kon- 
rade, plant superintendent of the bak- 
ery for 16 years, will remain as plant 
manager for Safeway. The bakery 
will become a part of the Mayfair 
Cake Co. division of Safeway to sup- 
ply the Safeway stores in Colorado, 
Wyoming and portions of Utah, Ne- 
braska and New Mexico, said T. W. 
Henritze, Safeway division manager 
in Denver. 
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SALES CLINICS HELD 
BY STANDARD BRANDS 


CHICAGO—A series of Standard 
Brands’ salesgirl clinics has been 
held in metropolitan Chicago and sur- 
rounding territory. Directed by Miss 
Kay Williams, manager of retail bak- 
ery promotion for the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, the clinics feature a talk 
by Miss Williams, a showing of the 
new Fleischmann sound slide film for 
retail salesgirls, “Avenues of Oppor- 
tunity,” and a question and answer 
period. The new film had its premiere 
showings in the Chicago area during 
the clinic meetings. 

A total of over 1,700 salesgirls and 
retail bakery operators attended the 
three meetings that were held in met- 
ropolitan Chicago, and the six meet- 
ings held in Appleton, Wis.; Milwau- 
kee, Peoria, Davenport, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JOINS LEVER BROTHERS 

NEW YORK—E. Lee Talman has 
been elected administrative vice pres- 
ident and a director of Lever Broth- 
ers Co., Jervis J. Babb, president, has 
announced. He has been treasurer of 
the Coca-Cola Co. since 1947, and 
will assume his new duties Jan. 1. 


———BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


IOWA BAKERS PLAN 1951 
CONVENTION APRIL 10-11 


WATERLOO, IOWA — The 1951 
convention of the Iowa Bakers Assn. 
will be held April 10-11 at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Charles 
E. Forsberg, Altstadt & Langlas Bak- 
ing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, secretary of 
the group. 














Canadian and European Branch 
Offices Will Be Consolidated 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., publisher of The Ameri- 
can Baker, The Northwestern Miller, 
Feedstuffs and Milling Production, 
announces a consolidation and ex- 
pansion of its foreign office facili- 
ties, incidental to the retirement, on 
Jan. 1, 1951, of A. H. Bailey, Cana- 
dian branch office manager at Toron- 
to. Servicing of the flour, feed, grain 
and baking industries of Canada 
and Europe will be centralized, aft- 





er that date, in the Canadian of- 
fice of the Miller Publishing Co. 
This consolidated operation will be 
under the direction of George E. 
Swarbreck, who since 1947 has been 
manager of the company’s London 
office. 

The Miller Publishing Co.’s news 
facilities abroad will be expanded and 
the special airmail news bulletin serv- 
ice now available to European ad- 
vertisers will be maintained and en- 





George E. Swarbreck 
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larged. All foreign news handling and 
all services to advertisers outside the 
U.S. will be centered in the Toronto 
office in the hands of Mr. Swarbreck 
and his staff. 

The extensive acquaintance of Mr. 
Swarbreck in foreign markets, and 
particularly his knowledge of affairs 
in the United Kingdom, will be made 
more readily available to Canadian 
patrons in consequence of the new 
plan of operation. The change is ex- 
pected to give Mr. Swarbreck greater 
freedom for travel, both on this con- 
tinent and on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

The Toronto office was established 
in 1904 and Mr. Bailey assumed man- 
agement of it three years later, prior 
to which time he had been news cor- 





Flour«-Grain Bags 


LAUNDERED and STERILIZED 
FOR RE - USE PURPOSES 


Cut your bag costs by hav- 
ing us clean your bags. 
We specialize in launder- 
ing and sterilizing flour 
and grain bags for re-use 
purposes for the baking 
trade. 

We will clean and deliver 
your bags to any Twin 
City mill, or ship to any 
mill in the U.S. designat- 
ed by you. 


Write, wire or telephone for 
prices and details 


LEEF BROS.., Inc. 


205 Irving Ave. N., Mpls. 5, Minn. 
Tel. At. 6356 
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Wide Tolerance Flours Make 
Happy Production Hours 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 
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* Bakery Cake Flours 
-Donut Mixes 


aad a complete line of other Central 
States and West Coast Specialized 
Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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respondent for The Northwestern 
Miller in Winnipeg. The London of- 
fice was founded in 1894. The work 
of these establishments has been 
closely coordinated and has been sup- 
ported by correspondents and agents 
in all the leading manufacturing and 
distributing centers of Canada and 
Europe. 

Canadian-born, Mr. Bailey will 
celebrate his 80th birthday anniver- 
sary in January of next year. His 43 
years of service to his company, to 
the breadstuffs industries of Canada 
and to the flour importing trade of 
the U.K. and the European Conti- 
nent have been highly productive and 
have constituted one of the major 
operations of the Miller Publish- 
ing Co. 

Although Mr. Swarbreck was 
trained as an accountant on leaving 
grammar school, the whole of his 
business life has been spent on the 
journalistic and advertising sides of 
the flour, grain, feed and baking 
trades. In 1937 he joined the staff of 
a group of London trade associations 
—the National Association of Corn 
and Agricultural Merchants, the Ag- 
ricultural Seed Trade Assn. and Ag- 
ricultural Machinery Dealers Assn.— 
and was concerned with the produc- 
tion of the association’s trade papers 
and with the organization of conven- 
tions and branches in various parts 
of the British Isles. 

Mr. Swarbreck will bring his wife 
and son to Canada in January, and 
will make his home in Toronto. He 
will devote much of his time in the 
months following his arrival to “vis- 
iting around” and putting himself 
personally at the service of the in- 
dustries to which he says he is de- 
lighted to be attached. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILWAUKEE BAKERS SEE 
RED STAR PRESENTATION 


MILWAUKEE — More than 200 
bakers from Milwaukee and other 
Wisconsin cities attended the annual 
Christmas bakery variety demonstra- 
tion and exhibition staged for the No- 
vember 6 meeting of the Milwaukee 
Retail Bakers Assn. by the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. 

Art Forsman, Red Star demonstra- 
tor conducted the meeting covering 
the formulas for many of the stollen, 
Christmas cookies, fruit cakes and 
other items on display, giving numer- 
ous “hints” on preparation and bak- 
ing of the products. 

Attending the meeting as com- 
pany representatives were Cecil Ber- 
genthal, general sales manager; L. 
P. Kenney, Minneapolis, northwestern 
division manager; Chester Howe, Mil- 
waukee district manager; Phil Waite, 
branch supervisor, and Erv Janik, 
Milwaukee supervisor, who arranged 
the demonstration. Formula books 
were distributed to the bakers. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-~—— 


NUTRITION GROUP HEARS 
FOOD IS PEACE MAINSTAY 


NEW YORK—Two of the great 
problems of modern man—world 
peace and control of the degenerative 
diseases—will approach solution 
through future advances in the sci- 
ence of nutrition, Dr. Charles Glen 
King, scientific director of the Nutri- 
tion Foundation, said Nov. 16 at the 
annual meeting of the foundation at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


“*Man does not live by bread alone,’ 
but neither does society remain or- 
ganized and effective when there is 
no bread,” Dr. King said. 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 
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Albert S. Schmidt 


HEADS CAPITAL BAKERS—Albert 
S. Schmidt was elected president of 
Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., 
at a recent board of directors meet- 
ing to fill a vacancy in that post cre- 
ated by the recent death of his broth- 
er, Thomas B. Schmidt. Mr. Schmidt 
has been associated with the firm for 
31 years and served in the capacity 
of vice president in charge of produc- 
tion and chairman of the board prior 
to his election as president. The com- 
pany was founded in 1891 by Bernard 
Schmidt, father of the new president. 
It has eight producing plants and two 
terminals. 
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Dr. Russell M. Wilder 


TO RETIRE—Dr. Russell M. Wilder, 
internationally known nutritionist, 
will retire Jan. 1 as professor of 
medicine, head of the department of 
medicine and diagnostician of Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn. Dr. Wilder, 
a leader in the flour and bread en- 
richment movement, will become a 
member of the Mayo emeritus staff 
after his retirement and will join the 
U.S. Public Health Service as a con- 
sultant in metabolism. For 41 years, 
the noted doctor, who will be 65 
Nov. 28, has dedicated his time and 
skill toward improvement of national 
health. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Anthony Szymanowski, president 
of Tony’s Bakery, Inc., Fremont, 
Ohio, has been elected to the board 
of trustees of Memorial Hospital in 
Fremont. 

* 


William D. McIntyre of Tender 
Krust Bakery, Eau Claire, Wis., past 
president of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., has been elected a direc- 
tor of the newly organized Eau Claire 
Development Assn., formed by local 
businessmen to facilitate industrial 
development in Eau Claire. 


Don Fisher, Boston baker, has left 
for Germany where he will put in a 
two-year stint for the Army Air Force 
training German civilian bakers in 
the ways of American baking so that 
they may take the place of service 
personnel. A farewell gift presenta- 
tion was made at a recent meeting of 
the Master Bakers Association of 
Greater Boston. 

® 


Employees of Egekvist Bakeries, 
Minneapolis, inaugurated a Twenty- 
year Club recently at a meeting in 
the Minneapolis Athletic Club. Among 
those receiving awards was Miss 
Emily Lofquist, company treasurer, 
who received a diamond ring in recog- 
nition of her 40 years of service with 
the firm. 


& 
William Heller, Sr., president of 
Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, recently 


celebrated his 65th birthday in a big 
way. At a luncheon for Milprint ex- 
ecutives at the Schroeder Hotel, he 
announced that he was resigning as 
president to become chairman of the 
board of directors. He announced that 


Roland N. Ewens is moving up from 
executive vice president to the posts 
of president and treasurer. He also 
disclosed that Arthur Snapper, now 
secretary, also will be executive vice 
president. 

» 


Bakers and allied tradesmen from 
the Milwaukee area defeated a bowl- 
ing team comprised of Racine, Keno- 
sha, Burlington, Williams Bay, Wis., 
and Zion, Ill., bakers in the first of 
a series of 1950-51 intercity bowling 
tournaments, staged in Milwaukee. 

s 


John Neuman, son of George Neu- 
man of Neuman Pastry Shops, presi- 
dent of the Bakers Club of Chicago, 
was named by conference coaches to 
the All-Star football squad of the 
Chicago west suburban high school 
teams. John played tackle. 


John Wolf of William Wolf Bakery, 
Baton Rouge, La., president of the 
Tri-State Bakers Assn., visited in 
New Orleans recently. ‘ 

& 

The R. K. Baking Corp. of New 
York has announced that William 
Eckhard, general manager since 1945, 
has been elected director and presi- 
dent of the company. 

* 

The Ice Follies show had a birth- 
day cake when it celebrated its 15th 
anniversary recently while at Omaha. 
The 80-lb. cake was presented by 
Milton Petersen, president of the P. 
F. Petersen Baking Co. of Omaha to 
Roy Shipstad, co-owner of the show. 
It was presented at an intermission 
during the show, and it was the cen- 





terpiece at the anniversary party 
which the Ice Follies management 
gave for the company and Omaha 
friends. 

. 


M. A. Lee, for the past three years 
associated with Procter & Gamble in 
its Chicago territory, and identified 
in bakery and allied activities in the 
Chicago and Milwaukee areas for sev- 
eral years, has been named to suc- 
ceed Richard F. Anderson as Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin sales repre- 
sentative. Mr. Anderson has been 
transferred to the Chicago Procter & 
Gamble office as senior salesman. 


iL) 

O. B. Hayes, vice president and 
general manager of Meyer’s Baking 
Co. plants in Jonesboro and Blythe- 
ville, Ark., has been named manager 
of the Meyer’s plant at Little Rock. 
He will retain his interests in the 
Jonesboro and Blytheville plants. 
W. S. Davis, assistant manager, has 
been promoted to manager of the 
Jonesboro plant. Dick Watson is man- 
ager at Blytheville. 

& 

Leo M. Ismert, director of pur- 
chases, Quality Bakers of America 
Cooperative, Inc., New York, spent 
three days last month in Minneapolis, 
visiting flour millers. 

ce ) 

The importance of using the best 
grades of flour was emphasized by 
Orville Pickens, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, in his capacity as guest in- 
structor at the baking division of 
Pittsburgh’s South High Vocational 
School Nov. 14. Members of the flour 
industry were guests. 

es 

Ivan Hill, Chicago advertising man, 
returned last month from a trip to 
California. After his return to Chi- 
cago, it was learned that Mr. Hill 
had married Joan Hennigar, a tele- 
vision actress, and that it was a 
honeymoon trip that he made to Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Hill handles the adver- 
tising of Laminated Bakery Pack- 
age Research Council. 

B 


Two bakers were successful in the 
recent elections. Everett M. Dirksen 
(R., Ill.), former baker of Pekin, II1., 
won national attention when he was 
elected U.S. senator from Illinois. 
Rep. R. Walter RiehIman (R., N.Y.), 
also a baker, was victorious in his 
race for a seat in the nation’s House 
of Representatives. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pittsburgh Bakers, 
Allieds Stage 
“Lou Dudt Night” 


PITTSBURGH — Louis J. Dudt, 
Dudt’s Bakery, president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
was honored by a dinner and dance 
attended by 260 bakers and members 
of allied trades at the Pittsburgh 
Athletic Assn., Nov. 8. 

The event, “Lou Dudt Night,’ was 
sponsored by the Greater Pittsburgh 
Production Men’s Club, the Retail 
Master Bakers Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary of the Retail Master Bakers, 
the Bakers Courtesy Club of Pitts- 
burgh and the Pittsburgh Flour Club. 
More than 500 reservations were re- 
ceived, but the banquet hall ca- 
pacity was limited to 260 diners. 

Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bake 
Shops, served as toastmaster and 
general chairman of the event. Ern- 
est Dorner, Dorner Bakery, Etna, 
was chairman of the meeting. The 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
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Western Pennsylvania, with R.,.F. 
Dunkelberger, Bergman Bakery, 
Millvale, and Conrad Schoemer, 
Schoemer Bakery, Beaver Falls, serv- 
ing as chairmen, sponsored a mem- 
bership campaign among the bakers 
of the district and presented Mr. 
Dudt with 37 new memberships in 
the ARBA. 

Tributes were paid to Mr. Dudt by 
Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn.; John Hagy, Freihofer Baking 
Co., Philadelphia, president of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn.; Harold 
Snyder, Bakers Helper, chairman of 
the membership ARBA drive; Theo. 
Staab, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn.; Paul Clissold, Bakers 
Helper; Mrs. Mary Knaus, Knaus 
Bakery, president, ladies’ auxiliary; 
E. J- Bermel, Eagle Roller Mills Co., 
president, Bakers Courtesy Club of 
Pittsburgh; Andrew Slezak, Lincoln 
Bakery, Bellevue; Gustave Maseizik, 
president, Retail Master Bakers As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania, 
and D. Toler, Henkel Flour Mills, 
president, Pittsburgh Flour Club. 

Mr. Dudt responded to these well 
wishes by a short address of appre- 
ciation, pledged his “untiring and 
whole-hearted work for the good of 
the baking industry in building up an 
active and national membership in 
the ARBA.” Mrs. Dudt also appeared. 

Mr. Dunkelberger, Bergman Bak- 
ery, Millvale, presented Mr. Dudt 
with two traveling bags. Dancing 
concluded the evening. 

¥Y ¥ 
Flour Club Honors Dudt 

PITTSBURGH — Louis J. Dudt, 
Dudt’s South Hills Premier Bakery- 
and president of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, was the honor 
guest at the Nov. 10 meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Flour Club at the Pitts- 
burgher Hotel. Mr. Dudt outlined the 
need of a strong association with 
active members for ARBA and the 








Arthur F. Neuser 


JOINS B. A. ECKHART—Arthur F. 
Neuser has become Milwaukee sales 
representative for the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., according to M. D. Craft, 
district sales manager, Chicago. Mr. 
Neuser for the past year had been 
with the A. W. Huss Co., Milwaukee 
frozen foods firm, and prior to that 
had for 8, years represented the 
Standard Milling Co. in Milwaukee. 
Before that he had been with the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. for 
several years. He is a member of the 
Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn. 
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members of the flour club pledged 
to aid Mr. Dudt in the membership 
drive of the association to obtain 
members in the tri-state area. David 
Toler, Henkel Flour Mills, president 
of the flour club, introduced Mr. 
Dudt and also the guest speaker, Lt. 
Harry Wight, son-in-law of Frank 
Miller, Bay State Milling Co. Lt. 
Wight spoke of his experiences on a 
bomber in Korea. 

Vic Wintermantel, flour broker and 
vice president of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, paid 
high tribute to Mr. Dudt as a “Chris- 
tian gentleman, an outstanding family 
man, a prosperous baker and splendid 
sportsman who also finds time to ac- 
tively participate in state, local and 
national trade organizations and who 
reflects great credit to the baking 
industry.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


HARVEY RODGERS JOINS 
RESEARCH PRODUCTS CO. 





KANSAS CITY—Harvey G. Rodg- 
ers, well-known southwestern baker, 
has been appointed sles consultant 
for the Research Products Co., Kan- 
sas City, L. L. McAninch, president of 


Harvey G. Rodgers 


the company, has announced. Re- 
search Products Co. produces emulsi- 
fying agents and other products for 
the baking industry. ° 

Mr. Rodgers is president of the 
Rodgers Baking Co., Eldorado, Kan- 
sas. He will retain his bakery inter- 
ests but will give up active day-to- 
day management to devote his time 
to sales work for the Research Prod- 
ucts Co. 

W. H. Schneider, sales manager of 
the company, said Mr. Rodgers’ ap- 
pointment was the result of increased 
demand for the firm’s products and 
the need for increased service. Mr. 
Rodgers entered the baking business 
as a route salesman and advanced to 
manager for the Continental Baking 
Co. plant at Wichita, Kansas. He was 
a co-owner of the Ark Bakers at 
Wichita, and served as president and 
manager after the sale of the bakery 
to the C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas 
City. 

A past president of the Kansas 
Bakers Assn., Mr. Rodgers is now 
president of the Midwest Bakers Al- 
lied Club, Kansas City. He is widely 
known for his ability as a speaker 
and has appeared before numerous 
industry and civic groups. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO RETAILERS MEET 


BUFFALO—Kuno Baedeker, chief 
chemist of the Merckens Chocolate 
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Co., Buffalo, was guest speaker at the 
Nov. 15 meeting of the Buffalo Re- 
tail Bakers Assn. He discussed the 
origin and growth of the chocolate 
industry and its relation to the bak- 
ing industry today. Four bakers were 
nominated as candidates for direc- 
tors of the Buffalo association: 
Stephen Krasinski, Florian Bryzin- 
ski, M. Evans and Philip Foulkrod. 
New directors will be elected at the 
Dec. 13 meeting, which also will be 
Ladies Night. Plans are being made 
for the annual Officers Ball in Janu- 
ary. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO PRODUCTION MEN 
DISCUSS BAKERS’ SPICES 


CLEVELAND — The Bakery Pro- 
duction Men’s Club of Northern Ohio 
held its regular monthly meeting Nov. 
11 at the Hickory Grill Club Rooms 
here, with Elmer Spang, J. Spang 
Baking Co., presiding. 

Plans for the annual Christmas 
party and luncheon were announced. 
The party will be held Dec. 16. As 
usual, for members there will be cock- 
tails and a free turkey dinner. Guests 
will be welcome at $5 a person. Plans 
are to have Christmas gift prizes for 
every one, donated by the bakers as 
well as the allied members. 

Bud Spang, program chairman, in- 
troduced the speaker of the day, 
Irving Fitzpatrick, Jr., Knickerbock- 
er Spice Mills. Mr. Fitzpatrick told 
the group of the origin, processing 
and uses of the principal spices of 
interest to the baker. He emphasized 
the importance to the baker of the 
purchase of spices of sufficiently good 
quality to do the proper flavoring job. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OYSTER SUPPER HELD BY 
BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO — The _ entertainment 
committee of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago held the traditional oyster 
supper Nov. 8. This was the seventh 
annual oyster supper, an event in- 
augurated by W. E. Long, W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago. 

The members and guests enjoyed 
oysters prepared in various ways and 
following the custom, the oysters 
were flown from Baltimore, especially 
for the event. In conjunction with the 
supper, the members. celebrating 
birthdays during November were hon- 
ored guests and mementos of the oc- 
casion went to F. J. Bergenthal, Bro- 
lite Co., Chicago, and R. T. Risley, 
Bakers Helper, Chicago. 

Leonard Franzen, Standard Brands, 
Inc., chairman of the entertainment 
committee, closed the program with 
the announcement that on Dec. 12, 
from 5 to 7 p.m. the annual “egg nog 
treat’”’ will be held at the club. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKING COUNCIL MEETS 
AT SEIGNIORY CLUB 


TORONTO—tThe National Council 
of the Baking Industry held its an- 
nual meeting at the Seigniory Club, 
Montebello, Que.,: Nov. 13-14. Many 
decisions of importance to the indus- 
try were made by the delegates and 
discussions were held on topics of in- 
terest. The following officers, elected 
at the spring meeting of the National 
Council, have now assumed office. 
Walter Heagle, National System of 
Baking, Hamilton, chairman; Robert 
Gay, Gay Bros. Bakery, Niagara 
Falls, first past chairman; Earl Jar- 
vis, Canada Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
vice chairman; Harold Willis, Stand- 
ard Bread Co., Ltd., Ottawa, honorary 
secretary-treasurer; Arthur May, 140 
Wellington St., Ottawa, managing 
director. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan, 14-16—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati; sec., Roy 
Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus 15. 

Jan. 21-23 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 

Jan. 28-30—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1. 

March 5-8—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 


Room 1354, La Salle-Wacker Bldg.,- 


Chicago. ; 
April 8-10 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn.; El Paso, Texas; sec.-treas., 


J. R. L. Kilgore, 319 S. 1st St., P. O. 
Box 126, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

April 10-11—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, P.O. Box 
118, Waterloo. 


April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore. 

April 24-25—Bakers’ Forum, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Southern California; sec., Phil Seitz, 
Suite 101, 3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles. 


April 29-May 1 — Texas Bakers 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas; sec., Mrs. 
Ed Goodman, 1134 National City 
Bldg., Dallas 1. 

April 29-May 2—Lake Michigan 
States Bakers Conference (Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin bak- 
ers associations; Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago; acting sec., Thelma E. Dallas, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

May 5-7—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., Ted W. Kunde, 1727 Wazee, 
Denver 17. 

May 6-8—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; exec.-sec., Walter M. 
Jennings, 735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. 


/ 


May 6-9—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


May 14-15—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

June 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


June 3-5—New York State Associ- 
ation of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; 
Utica, N.Y.; acting sec., Percy Stelle, 
Room B-10, 2 Lroadway, New York 4. 


June 3-5—Heart of America Bakers 
(bakers associations of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma); Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo.; temporary chairman, 
Joseph Denner, Golden Crust Bakery, 
Alva, Okla. 


June 9-11—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. Louis 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts., 4, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

June 9-12—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16. 

June 24-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more; The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1. 

July 9-10 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler - Wallick Hotel, Columbus; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Senaca Hotel, 
Columbus 15. 

July 29-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; exec. sec., Ed- 
ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2. 

Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 





DUNWOODY STUDENTS 
HEAR CHARLES KEENEY 


MINNEAPOLIS — Charles Keeney 
of the bakery service department of 
Procter & Gamble conducted a dem- 
onstration for the staff and students 
of the Dunwoody Baking School 
Nov. 8. Mr. Keeney made up a variety 
of “Virginia pastry,” layer cakes, 
cheese cakes, icings and fillings. He 
explained the procedures and also 
demonstrated the making of these 
products. After the products were fin- 
ished, a luncheon was served and all 
had an opportunity to sample the 
products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


R. D. McDUFF NAMED BY 
WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS—The Western 
Star Mill Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment of R. D. McDuff as sales 
representative for Michigan, north- 
west Ohio and northeast Indiana ter- 
ritory. Mr. McDuff had been active 
selling flour in Michigan for 23 years 
until two years ago, when he left the 
industry to conduct his own business. 
He will make his headquarters in 
Port Huron, Mich. He was a former 
director of the Michigan Bakers Al- 
lied Trades Assn. during the time 
that he previously sold flour. 








NEW YORK BAKERS SEE 
CAKE DEMONSTRATION 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y.—Paul Mul- 
ler, research baker for the Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., New York, 
demonstrated cake decorating to 250 
New York bakers recently at a meet- 
ing held in the auditorium of the Eff- 
ron Bakery Supply Co. here. 

Mr. Muller’s demonstration and 
lecture carried out the theme, “The 
Eyes Buy,” as he showed several sim- 
plified cake decorations and practical 
methods of shop use. 


DEATHS 


Lloyd B. Bosworth, Sr., 57, presi- 
dent of the Geneva (N.Y.) Baking 
Co., died recently following a heart 
attack while driving his automobile. 
Mr. Bosworth was a director of the 
Geneva Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
and a former president of the city’s 
board of public works. He is survived 
by his widow, one son and a daughter. 

Mrs. Mary E. Masterson, 59, moth- 
er of John D. Masterson of the Chi- 
cago staff of the American Bakers 
Assn., died Dec.*3. Mrs. Masterson 
is survived by her husband, one 
daughter and two other sons. 
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Domestic White Flour 65% Enriched 





80% OF BAKERS’ BREAD, ROLLS 
INCLUDED, ACCORDING TO BAE 





Importance of Enrichment Program in Supplying Niacin, 
Thiamine, Riboflavin and Iron Cited 
in Report 


WASHINGTON—About 65% of civ- 
ilian white flour used during 1948-49 
was synthetically enriched either as 
family flour, as commercial flour or as 
commercially baked white bread and 
rolls. This is the conclusion reached 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture after a survey last spring of 
the use of synthetic niacin, thiamine, 
riboflavin and iron in the enrichment 
of cereal products. 

The report of the survey appeared 
in the October-December, 1950, issue 
of the National Food Situation, a 
publication of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the USDA. 

A further analysis of data led the 
BAE to report that the 65% of civil- 
ian white flour which was enriched in- 
cluded (1) about 80% of the flour used 
in commercially baked white bread 
and rolls, (2) 80 to 87% of family 
flour and (3) some bread and rolls 
baked in individual restaurants and 
hotels. 

The importance of the enrichment 
program in supplying niacin, thia- 
mine, riboflavin and iron for civilian 
consumption was cited in the BAE 
report. From 10 to 25% of the per 
capita supplies of these ingredients 
are derived from the synthetic en- 
richment of cereal food products, it 
was pointed out. 

“The enrichment of all commer- 
cially baked white bread and rolls 
was required under War Food Order 
No. 1 from January, 1943, until Oct. 
24, 1946,” the report said. “In addition, 
a substantial proportion of white flour 
sold for home use was enriched vol- 
untarily. On the basis of trade and 
government data, it was estimated 
that about 65% of the white flour sold 
to civilians as flour or in products 
was enriched during the period of the 
compulsory program. 

“Because of the lack of informa- 
tion on the extent of enrichment after 
1946, the Bureaus of Agricultural 
Economics, Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, and Census co- 
operated in planning and making a 
survey late in 1948. The results of 
this pilot study were published in 
The National Food Situation, July- 
September, 1949, issue. 

“Information was collected from 17 
firms manufacturing and/or selling 
enrichment premixes and wafers 
(used for bread enrichment). These 
firms probably account for more than 
95% of the ingredients used for such 
purposes. They include two large flour 
millers who prepare their own en- 
richment mixes, manufacturers of en- 


richment premixes for flour, manu- 
facturers of enrichment premixes for 
Sale to bakeries and _ restaurants 
(other than wafers) and the firms 
selling enrichment wafers directly to 
bakeries and restaurants, mostly 
yeast companies. In order to verify 
the 1948 survey and to obtain more 
current data, the survey was made 
again this spring. 

“Some of the ingredients indicated 
in table 2 were used in enriching 
flour for export and for military use 
as well as cereal products for domes- 
tic consumption. Exports of flour 
were much smaller in 1949 than in 
the three preceding years, and a 
smaller proportion was enriched. Pre- 
liminary indications of total export 
and military takings of flour and of 
enriched flour are given in table 1. 
(Tables 1 and 2 are shown above.) 
This table also contains estimates of 
total white flour production 1946-49 
(made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, using revised estimates of 
commercial flour production prepared 
by the Bureau of the Census and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
and the residual supplies of white 
flour for civilian use. These data, 
combined with the information in 
table 2 on the total amount of en- 
richment ingredients, lead to the con- 
clusion that after allowance is made 
for the use of synthetic vitamins and 
iron in enriching noncivilian flour, 
about 65% of civilian white flour was 
synthetically enriched either as fam- 
ily flour, as commercial flour, or as 
commercially baked white bread and 
rolls. 

“In response to many requests for 
information, considerable effort has 
been devoted to the study of the ex- 
tent of enrichment of white bread 
and rolls. The inadequacies of the 
data prevent a definite answer even 
for 1947, the year covered by the 
Census of Manufactures. However, 
Census data on white bread and roll 
production in bakeries have expanded 
to cover all bakeries and chain res- 
taurants (with the assistance of spe- 
cialists in the Census Bureau), and 
then converted to white flour equiva- 
lent. The resulting total is about 75 
million hundredweight of white flour, 
which is only a rough approximation. 


80% of Bread Enriched 


“Some of the enrichment wafers 
are sold to institutions, restaurants 
and hotels doing their own baking 
of bread and rolls, amounting to 4.4% 
of total sales of wafers in 1949, ac- 
cording to the survey. If about the 


Supply of White Flour for Civilian Use 


Table 1—Production of White Flour (Revised); Preliminary Indications of Noncivilian 
Takings, Total and Enriched; and Residual Supply of White Flour for 
Civilian Use, 1946-49 (million hundredweight) 


Revised estimate 
of white flour 


Preliminary indications of non- 
civilian takings of white flour 


Residual supply of 
white flour for 





same proportion went to institutional 
users in 1947, this would leave 95.6% 
for sale to bakers. This amount of 
wafers appears to have been suffi- 
cient to enrich about 80% of the com- 
mercially baked white bread and rolls 
in 1947. It seems likely that about the 
same proportion was enriched in the 
following two years. 

“Roughly one fifth of the civilian 
supply of white flour in 1947 appears 
to have gone into items which are 
not ordinarily enriched. These in- 
clude biscuits, pretzels, crackers, 
sweet goods, dark and_ specialty 
breads and rolls. 

“The use of white flour in homes 
in 1947 has been variously estimated 
by government and trade specialists 
at 65 to 70 million hundredweight 
(excluding farina). It is difficult to 
determine exactly how much of this 
was enriched with synthetic vitamins 
and iron. For 1947 the Bureau of the 
Census can make available only for 
riboflavin the breakdown in use of 
enrichment ingredients (other than 
enrichment wafers) for flour and for 
other cereal food products. After sub- 
tracting out the estimated quantities 
used for noncivilian flour, the resid- 
ual supply of riboflavin appears to 
have been used by mills to enrich 80 
to 87% of all family flour. 

“To summarize, the 65% of civilian 
white flour which was enriched in 
1947 included (1) about 80% of the 
flour used in commercially baked 
white bread and rolls, (2) 80 to 87% 
of family flour, and (3) some bread 
and rolls baked in individual restau- 
rants and hotels. It excluded the use 
of white flour in items not subject 
to enrichment as well as the unen- 
riched bread, rolls and family flour. 

“As of July 1, 1950, 26 states with 
a total population of 84 million (56% 
of the U.S. total) required the en- 
richment of white bread, rolls and 
flour.” 

The 26 states with legislation re- 
quiring the enrichment of white 
bread, rolls and flour are: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nebraska, 


10TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
ENRICHMENT 


The 10th anniversary of the flour 
and bread enrichment program will 
be observed during 1951. Plans are 
being made by the baking, milling and 
allied industries to bring the story of 
enrichment to the consuming public 
as a part of the observance. Last 
month in Chicago, during the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. convention, the 10th 
anniversary of the launching of the 
enrichment program was marked at 
a luncheon attended by members of 
the baking and milling industries and 
scientists from all parts of the U.S. 
At this meeting, the enrichment pro- 
gram was characterized as “the 
greatest single public health meas- 
ure ever undertaken.” 





New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dako- 
ta, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tex- 
as, Washington, West Virginia and 
Wyoming. 
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MIDWEST CLUB PLANS 
YULE PARTY DEC. 20 


KANSAS CITY—A Christmas Party 
“with a purpose” is the event planned 
by the Midwest Bakers Allied Club 
Dec. 20 starting at 5:30 p.m. in the 
Aztec Room of the Hotel President 
in Kansas City. Special guests at the 
party will be 50 boys between the 
ages of 7 and 10 who have been se- 
lected to attend by the Boys Club 
of Kansas City. A Santa Claus will 
be present to hand out gifts to the 
youngsters and each club member will 
escort a boy to the dinner. 

Each member of the club is making 
a contribution of $5 or more to defray 
the cost of the gifts and an additional 
charge of $3 a plate is asked for the 
dinner. Walter J. Kuckenbecker, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Kansas 
City, is in charge of the arrange- 
ments. 








Enrichment of Cereal Products, 1948-50 


Table 2—Use of Synthetic Vitamins and Iron in the Enrichment of Cereal 
Products, 1948-50 

















Year— production*® Total Enriched civilian use 
DE seaeeeecaes 258 58 31 200 
Saree 287 105 43 182 
i stbenanendees ; 263 77 36 186 
a eee 217 32 5 185 


*Wheat flour ground from U.S. wheat, excluding milled-in-bond, semolina-durum flour, 
as well as smal! quantities of whole wheat and farina. 


1948 1950 
Use, kind and unit— revised 1949 forecast 
1. Use in mixes for commercial or family flour or 
bread and in pre-mixes for cereal food products 
other than bread and flour: 
a.-Total (excluding wafers for bread): 
Niacin, KilOgraMs 2.2... ccccscccccccccsccccvece 138,525 107,378 109,925 
Thiamine, kilograms .......cessescereccessecs 19,539 15,286 15,688 
Riboflavin, kilograms ..........--+sseeeeeeeeee 11,754 9,055 9,230 
Krom, BEOGTOMS 2... cccccccccccccccccsscvccesccs 123,484 95,350 94,567 
b. Use in mixes for commercial or family flour or 
bread: 
Niacin, kilograms ........-eccesceseeeeecceeee 128,879 95,576 96,326 
Pitammine, MIGSPEMS 2... ccccccccccsccccccccece 17,873 13,279 13,365 
ee re rere 11,046 8,165 8,201 
Tom, MIRGGPOMIS 2cc cc cccccccccccccccccescccoece 116,012 86,235 84,700 
c. Use in pre-mixes for cereal food products other 
than bread and flour: 
SED oc pinccibascsstnedivessdeenesse 9,646 11,802 13,599 
Pinhammime, MISBTOTED occ ccccccpecccscsccccences 1,666 2,007 2,323 
Riboflavin, kilograms ..... on crealwusee aaeetkasen 708 890 1,029 
Bret, BIRGINEED occ cccccccescccccescescccvvccce 7,472 9,115 9,867 
2. Enrichment wafers sold directly to bakeries and 
institutions: 
a. Total (100-lb. flour), number of wafers......... 61,424,430 60,992,470 63,119,000 
b. High potency riboflavin (100-lb. flour), number 
Oe SE vain bbe 000secbns Ones cnewterseneesh ee 24,240,875 23,327,000 24,028,000 
c. Low potency riboflavin (100-lb. flour), number 
GE TIE 66 cncdbeiccsscadccrccgccecuccecssteree 37,183,555 37,665,470 39,091,000 
3. Per cent of enrichment wafers sold directly to 
PT OTC TET OTT TTL ee 95.6 ” 
4. Content of enrichment wafers (calculated): 
PUREE, THRE nce gecccecccccccescccesesces 73,709 73,191 715,743 
ee OR a errr 11,671 11,589 11,993 
ete 4,785 4,736 4,899 
Boat, MIROGIEEES co ceccccccccccctccccccccceesess 55,282 64,893 56,807 
6. Total use of enrichment ingredients in bread, flour 
and cereal products*: 
anni. aa k'o gh dm edlne dad ene Teeee 212,234 180,569 185,668 
ee re 31,210 26,875 27,681 
NS 6 os 5 0 a vk pHa Swede daccne se 16,539 13,791 14,129 
PE, CD nceccccccecesccavcevnercvetosee 178,766 150,243 161,374 


*Civilian and nofncivilian use; sum of quantities in section la and 4. 
**Not available. 
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Deams A. Windsor 
Named Head of 
AIB Baking Class 


CHICAGO — Deams A. Windsor 
was named president of class 58 of 
the American Institute School of 
Baking, and James McNamara, sec- 
retary-treasurer, in the election of 
officers held recently. John E. Mor- 
rill, Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Il., 
and member of AIB Alumni Assn., 
presided as temporary chairman of 
the election, and spoke briefly to the 
students on their future place in the 
baking industry. 

Mr. Windsor is assistant superin- 
tendent of Ward Baking Co., Detroit. 
Mr. McNamara is assistant sales 
manager of the Chicago area for 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Class 58 will be the first to be 
graduated from the new institute 
building. Graduation exercises will 
be held Dec. 16. 





Bread Standards 


(Continued from page 10) 


diglycerides of fat-forming fatty 
acids to shortening to accentuate its 
action is “a legitimate practice.” 

“Since 1942, when the specified fat- 
ty acid derivatives were used in 
amounts usually not greater than 
5% in many types of shortening,” the 
memorandum said, “it has _ been 
shown that their use in even greater 
proportions still further increases the 
shortening effect. The proposed stand- 
ards limit the use of such substances 
to 25% of the shortening content.” 

Turning to the subject of “bread 
softeners,’ the FDA memorandum 
pointed out that “since softness and 
freshness are intimately connected 
in the minds of bread purchasers, 
many consumers were doubtless led 
to believe that bread containing sur- 
face-active ingredients was not as old 
as it actually was.” 

“Even more important,” the mem- 
orandum continued, “there was no 
conclusive evidence that these sub- 
stances would be safe when con- 
sumed over a long period of time. 
The tentative order does not author- 
ize the use of such emulsifiers or soft- 
eners.” 

In addition to discussing various 
other optional ingredients, the FDA 
memorandum discussed the various 
specialty breads for which standards 
have been proposed and the labeling 
of bread products. 








Western Bakers 





(Continued from page 10) 


have built their businesses by sup- 
plying a small but constant consumer 
demand for breads that taste a bit 
different and allow a varying of diet. 
The statement pointed out that 
breads covered by the section are 
made primarily by the smaller bakers 
and that Section 17.6 would work an 
extreme hardship on such bakers, 
possibly even forcing them out of 
business. 

“Consumers are familiar with the 
product names and the taste, texture 
and aroma of such breads,” the reso- 
lution said. “Through experience, con- 
sumers know what they are buying 
and, want what they buy. Issuance of 
Section 17.6 would work a hardship 
on bakers and their customers.” 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


A tremendous enforcement prob- 
lem would be presented the govern- 
ment by the section, in checking many 
brands which will be “‘boderline cases 
as to whether they purport to be or 
are represented as breads covered by 
Section 17.6,” the resolution con- 
tended. 

That situation would cause anxiety 
and concern over the fear of law 
suits and unnecessary and unwarrant- 
ed adverse publicity insofar as bak- 
ers are concerned, the western bakers 
declared. 

‘It might well cause a general 
breakdown of regard for the whole 
standards procedure insofar as 
breads are concerned,” the resolution 
stated. 

The petition pointed out that Sec- 
tion 17.5 of the proposed standards, 
defining whole wheat bread, graham 
bread and entire wheat bread, ac- 
complishes the purpose intended un- 
der section 17.6. 

John T. McCarthy, chairman of 
the board of ABA; G. R. Williams, 
chairman of the ABA bread stand- 
ards committee, and Searing W. East, 
legal counsel, attended the Berkeley 
meeting. 

Mr. McCarthy, in his opening re- 
marks at the conference, assured 
the bakers that the industry could 
chart a course of action “based on 
good, strong tenable reasoning which 
will present properly our case and 
hold good promise and appropriate 
response from the Food and Drug 
Adminstration.” 

“In all our discussions, I know bak- 
ers will remember we have one great 
boon to protect—the greatest respon- 
sibility ever entrusted to any food 
product,” he said. “That is enriched 
white bread. At all hazards, it must 
be safeguarded and maintained on its 
present high level of nutritional 
acceptance as a uniquely beneficial 
food.” 
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L. A. BAKERY HIT BY FIRE 


LOS ANGELES—Operations of the 
Franco-American Baking Co. are con- 
tinuing while plans are being rushed 
to rebuild the fire-gutted plant. Other 
bakeries came to the aid of the com- 
pany at once, after the blaze on the 
night of Nov. 4 that destroyed the 
second of the two-floor plant. Dam- 











NDA 


PRESIDENT—New president 
of the National Dunking Assn. is 12- 
year-old Bobby Benson, shown above 
greeting campaign workers with choc- 
olate cigars and doughnuts. Defeated 
in the election, which was a feature of 
the October Donut Month campaign, 
were Jimmy Durante and Marie Wil- 
son. The campaign saw 250,000 new 
names added to the dunking group’s 
3 million members. October doughnut 
sales were reported at the highest 
national levels in history. 








$105 BREAD—At the annual radio auction held for underprivileged children 
recently by the Kiwanis Club of Greenville, Texas, a loaf of bread was sold 
to the highest bidder at a price of $105. Jack Finney, owner and manager of 
Finney’s Holsum Bakery, Greenville, which baked the loaf, commented, “This 
is the first time a loaf of Holsum Bread ever brought what it was worti.” 
When a single loaf of bread was placed at auction, the radio station’s phones 
immediately began to ring. The opening bid was the regular retail price of 
20¢. But the bids came so fast that the high bid stood at $20 in less than 
two minutes. From this it advanced steadily from $25 to $30, to $40, and 
finally to $105. In the picture above, Louis Debenham (extreme right), high 
bidder and manager of the Washington Hotel Coffee Shop, is shown giving 
his check for the loaf to Ive Holderness, Kiwanis Club president, in exchange 
for the loaf of bread. Looking on, left to right, are: Dave Mahaffey, Inter- 
national Milling Co., past president of the club; Jack Finney, Finney’s Hol- 
sum Bakery; Bill Rust, radio auctioneer, and Leo Hackney, manager of 


radio station KGVL. 





age has been estimated at more than 
$100,000. The 120 operating employees 
have been placed on the payroils of 
other bakeries until the company is 
ready to resume operations. Through 
the cooperation of competitive firms 
there was no interruption in Franco- 
American deliveries. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY DIVISION OF 
DEFENSE COMMITTEE 
FORMED IN NEW YORK 


NEW YORK—A bakery division of 
the Metropolitan Defense Committee 
on Food Supply has been formed. Its 
duties will be to coordinate and plan 
with committees of other industries 
to speed the movement of food from 
sources of supply to distribution out- 
lets in the event of an atomic attack 
on Greater New York, and to func- 
tion to give food and shelter priority 
should such an attack occur. 

Bakers group members are Hyman 
Waitzman, Purity Bakeries Corp.; J. 
C. Ellis, General Baking Co.; Russell 
E. Duvernoy, Duvernoy & Sons, Inc.; 
Ellsworth L. Timberman, Continental 
Baking Co.; Charles E. Larsen, Lar- 
sen Baking Co., Inc., and Frank A. 
Lyon, Bakers Club, Inc. Any ques- 
tions on details that have already 
been cleared by the committee may 
be answered by any of the members. 

The committee was formed in re- 
sponse to the request of Anthony 
Masciarelli, commissioner of the de- 
partment of markets, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


STANDARD BRANDS HOST 
TO DUNWOODY STUDENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe students and 
staff of Dunwoody Baking School 
were entertained at luncheon Dec. 6 
by the Fleischmann division of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. 

The film “Avenues of Opportunity” 
was shown following the luncheon 
and the importance of merchandising 
and sales promotion in the operations 
of the retail bakeshop was ~r-pha- 
sized. 














Continental Buys 
Site for $1,600,000 
California Bakery 


SACRAMENTO—tThe sale of a 
seven-acre tract in North Sacramento 
as the site of a $1,600,000 plant for 
the Continental Baking Co. was an- 
nounced recently. 

The property was sold by Jere 
Strizek to the Madison Hill Corp. 
of New York for a price reported to 
be $50,000. Planning and construc- 
tion will be directed by John Gal- 
breath & Co. of Columbus, Ohio, for 
the Hill corporation. 

Cost of the plant is estimated at 
$800,000, with an equal amount to be 
expended for equipment. 
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M. D. SMITH PROMOTED IN 
POLLOCK SALES POSITION 


DALLAS—Maurice D. Smith’s ap- 
pointment as eastern sales manager 
for the waxed paper division of the 
Pollock Paper Corp. has been an- 
nounced by Leslie 
L. Jacobs, execu- 
tive vice  presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Smith has 
been associated 
with the Pollock 
corporation since 
1932, starting 
with the south- 
ern waxed paper 
division in Atlan- 
ta, Ga. He has 
represented Pol- 
lock in the east- 
ern states for 
many years. He will continue to make 
his headquarters in Harrisburg, Pa., 
where he has resided since 1934. Mr. 
Smith has been active in bakery as- 
sociation activities and is well known 
to many bakers in the East. 








M. D. Smith 
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Electron Beam Does Not Alter 
Bread Staling Process, AIB Says 


CHICAGO — The American Insti- 
tute of Baking has reported that sub- 
jective tests at the General Electric 
Research Laboratories reveal that 
exposure to the electron beam does 
not alter the staling process in bread. 


The institute’s statement comes as 
the result of inquiries on the effec- 
tiveness of atomic energy in eliminat- 
ing bread staling, stimulated by a 
recent Associated Press release on 
experiments reported before the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 

The institute’s statement on the 
nature of the experiments and the 
conclusions that may be drawn from 
them, are as follows: 

“For several years, General Elec- 
tric Research Laboratories has inves- 
tigated the possible usefulness of 
cathode rays in the prevention of food 
spoilage. It has been found that bom- 
bardment with 800,000-volt electrons 
(cathode rays) kills molds and other 
organisms that are responsible for 
food spoilage, and also destroys en- 
zyme systems which are capable of 
producing changes in foods that re- 
duce palatability and ultimately 
make the foods unfit to eat. This 
method of preserving certain vege- 
tables and meats has been used suc- 
cessfully on an experimental scale 
and was applied to small sections of 
bread in recent experiments to deter- 
mine whether the molds and other 
spoilage organisms which are some- 
times encountered in bread might be 
controlled through the use of cathode 
rays. Bread so treated, packaged in 
a flexible wrapping material, remained 
mold-free for periods of months at 
room temperatures. No evidence of 
the growth of the bacillus Messen- 
tericus, which sometimes infects 
bread to cause a condition known as 
‘rope,’ could be detected in the treat- 
ed bread. 

“The Associated Press interpreted 


these findings in terms of bread stal- 
ing and stated, ‘A loaf of bread that 
remains fresh for months after treat- 
ment with atomic rays was described 
to the National Academy of Science 
recently.’ 

“The changes in bread which are 
recognized by the housewife and by 
the industry as staling, are not caused 
by microorganisms and are, there- 
fore, unaffected by the treatment 
with electrons. The General Electric 
Research Laboratories report that 
subjective tests reveal that the ex- 
posure to the electron beam did not 
alter the staling process. 

“At present there appear to be 


only two means of altering the rate 


at which bread stales, and both of 
these methods depend upon the tem- 
perature of storage. One method of 
retarding staling is to store the bread 
at elevated temperatures but, since 
the growth of microorganisms is 
favored by elevated temperatures, 
this method is not considered feasi- 
ble. However, the housewife will find 
that storage at the usual room tem- 
peratures will provide breadstuffs that 
remain palatable for longer periods 
of time than storage at ordinary re- 
frigerator temperatures. Usual room 
temperatures are not sufficiently high 
to encourage the growth of micro- 
organisms that will cause the bread 
to spoil before it has staled beyond 
the point where it is palatable. 

“The second method of retarding 
bread staling depends upon the freez- 
ing of bread. At below freezing tem- 
peratures, bread will remain fresh 
for long periods of time and, if the 
temperature is low enough, bread 
will remain fresh for as long as one 
year. Farm housewives, especially, 
find it convenient to store supplies 
of bread in their home freezers, and 
find that when the bread has thawed 
out, it is as fresh and palatable as 
when first purchased.” 





Delaney Committee 
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manufacturer and the chemical indus- 
try, Dr. Bradley cited the enrichment 
of bread. 

Dr. Roy C. Newton, vice president 
in charge of research for Swift & 
Co., Chicago, also appeared before 
the committee Nov. 15. 

“It is my conviction,” he said, “that 
any food processor bears a moral ob- 
ligation not to change the food sup- 
ply by addition of chemicals or by 
chemical processing until he has pro- 
vided adequate proof in the form of 
scientific studies by competent sci- 
entists proving the non-poisonous 
character of a proposed process or 
addition. It would appear to be in 
the public interest to require food 
processors to avoid such chemical 
additions or chemical processing un- 
til sufficient evidence had been ac- 
quired to prove that such additions 
or process is harmless.” 

George T. Carlin, Swift & Co., 
Chicago, appearing before the com- 
mittee Nov. 16, outlined the function 
of mono- and diglycerides in shorten- 
ing and reviewing the research pro- 
gram carried on by Swift “to im- 
prove the quality of bakery products.” 

Other witnesses appearing before 
the committee in Chicago included: 
L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking 
Co., Rockford, Ill.; G. F. Gauger, 
Purity Baking Co., Decatur, Ill; E. 
McCauliff, Glyco Products Co.: Dr. 


A. C. Ivy, University of Chicago Med- 
ical School; Dr. F. N. Peters, Qua- 
ker Oats Co., and Dr. E. Eagle, Swift 
& Co. 

Some of the testimony presented 
at the Washington sessions left much 
to be desired as far as the baking 
and milling industries are concerned. 

George L. Pritchard, director of 
the USDA fats and oils branch, testi- 
fied that records disclosed that use 
of vegetable and animal shortening 
in the baking industry had declined 
sharply from between 3% to 4% of 
the weight of the flour to between 
1% to 2%. This decline amounted 
to the quantity of oils which could 
be produced from 760,000 acres of 
soybeans. Mr. Pritchard said that the 
decline in the use of fats by the 
baking industry coincided with the 
use of emulsifiers. 

Subsequent investigation of the 
Pritchard statement concerning the 
baking industry use of shortening 
disclosed that he obtained this in- 
formation from bakery section offi- 
cials at USDA who in turn attributed 
the record to a statement made sev- 
eral years ago by John T. McCar- 
thy, chairman of the board of the 
American Bakers Assn. The low bak- 
ery use rate of shortening statement 
ascribed to Mr. McCarthy was made 
following the war when the ABA 
chief was testifying regarding condi- 
tions which existed during the war 
when fats and oils were scarce and 
under ration controls. 

More recent testimony regarding 


use of fats and oils and shorten- 
ing by the baking industry, given 
during the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration hearings on the proposed 
bread standards, disclosed that bak- 
ers were in general agreement that 
the rate of use of shortening by the 
industry was between 3% to 4% of 
the weight of the flour in bread 
doughs. 

Not only did the baking and mill- 
ing industries come under the critical 
fire of former Congressman Jerry 
Voorhis, representative of the Co- 
operative League of the United 
States, but the FDA itself came in 
for sharp criticism. Mr. Voorhis de- 
manded a congressional investigation 
of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, which he charged has _ sub- 
mitted to pressure of the milling and 
baking industries on behalf of white 
flour. Some of the white flour bread 
products contain only “meager” 
quantities of nutritional ingredients, 
he charged. He demanded tightening 
of the labeling reqhirements on the 
breads which will be legal in inter- 
state commerce after the tentative 
standards are promulgated. 


Appearing for the Atlas Powder 
Co., Isaac Fogg, its president, called 
attention to the attacks made on his 
company’s emulsifiers by competitors 
on the grounds that they were not 
completely harmless to humans. Yet, 
he asserted, there was no evidence 
presented to the Chicago hearings 
of the Delaney committee to indicate 
that extensive safety tests had been 
conducted on the mono- and di- 
glycerides. 

Mr. Fogg charged that the produc- 
tion of mono- and di-glycerides was 
in the hands of two large companies 
which had set up a system of li- 
censing, a monopolistic condition 
which was threatened by the com- 
petition of the Atlas Powder Co’s 
products. Promulgation of the tenta- 
tive bread standards by the gov- 
ernment would deny the public com- 
petitive choice of products, he de- 
clared. 

Answering testimony such as that 
of Mr. Pritchard of the USDA in 
regard to the reduction of fats and 
oils in bread since the use of emulsi- 
fiers, Mr. Fogg quoted from investi- 
gations conducted by the Food and 
Drug Administration which he said 
showed that the use of emulsifiers in 
baked goods had little relation to 
the use of fats or milk solids and 
vice versa. 

A tentative schedule of witnesses 
who will appear in Washington in- 
cludes the following representatives 
of the baking, milling and allied in- 
dustries: 

Dec. 6—Gerard R. Williams, Wil- 
liams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa., 
chairman of the bread standards com- 
mittee of the American Bakers Assn. 

Dec. 7—Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
dent, Millers National Federation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dec. 8—Dr. Richard K. Richards, 
associate director of research, Ab- 
bott Laboratories, Chicago. 

Dec. 12—Dr. Leonard A. Maynard, 
director of the school of nutrition, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Dec. 13—A representative of the 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New York. 

Dec. 15—Dr. William J. Darby, Jr., 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn., representative of the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the Amer- 
ican Medical Assn.; E. W.: Brocken- 
brough, president of the Institute of 
Shortening and Edible Oils, Inc, 
Washington. 

The date for the testimony of rep- 
resentatives of the C. J. Patterson 
Co., Kansas City, has not been sched- 
uled, it was announced. 
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Leverton Study 





(Continued from page 13) 


conclusion which has been drawn 
earlier in this report, that the words 
‘bread’ and ‘fattening’ are closely 
linked and that this presents a very 
real problem to the milling industry’s 
promotional, activity,” the report 
pointed out. 


“Eat and Grow Slim” 


The idea that bread is fattening 
has previously been attacked with 
considerable success by the “Eat and 
Grow Slim” booklet distributed by 
the American Institute of Baking. 
Prepared by Mrs. Gertrude Austin, 
AIB nutritionist, thousands of copies 
of the booklet have been distributed 
direct to consumers and through the 
medical and home economics fields. 
The booklet offers tips on reducing 
and presents a sample menu in which 
three slices of enriched bread are 
suggested each day. 

“Some people are surprised to see 
bread in a reducing diet,’”’ Mrs. Aus- 
tin writes in the booklet. “But we 
are not talking about freak diets; we 
are talking about balanced diets of 
restricted caloric intake. In such a 
diet bread, if appropriately restrict- 
ed, finds an important place. 

“Enriched bread, in addition to 
some of the needed calories, provides 
more than its share of. three impor- 
tant B vitamins (thiamine, riboflavin 
and niacin) and iron. Bread also fur- 
nishes appreciable amounts of pro- 
tein which the body needs for mus- 
cles. 

“Yes, you can eat bread at all three 
meals because it goes so well with 
other foods. Then, too, reducing diets 
have many bulky foods such as raw 
salads, vegetables and fruits. Bread 
mixes with these, makes them 
smoother and makes digestion easier.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW DUNWOODY STUDENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Sixteen students 
representing nine states began train- 
ing at Dunwoody Baking School Nov. 
27, according to A. J. Vander Voort, 
head of the school. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
| MAcun v st 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
‘ v en I 


ANNOUNCING HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
commercial baking. Practical basic train- 
ing. Good field for those with aptitude. 
Nearly depression proof. Send for Free 
booklet, “Opportunities in the Baking 




















Industry.” National Baking School, 1315 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 320B, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Bake Shop Notes 
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for the last three and one half years, 
was called into active service with 
the local reserve unit and will leave 
Mena for active duty. 
se 
The newly-remodeled Hemstrought 
Bakery has been reopened at 113 Co- 
lumbia St., Utica, N.Y. The firm has 
been engaged in the baking business 
in Utica since 1920. 
© 
Twistix Co., Inc., pastries, has been 
chartered by the corporation depart- 
ment of the secretary of state’s office 
in Dover, Del. Capital of the firm 
was listed at 1,000 shares of stock, no 
par value. United States Corporation 
Co., Dover, Del., is serving as the 
principal office. 





Thompson & Fields recently pur- 
chased Karsh’s Bakery, 206 W. 7th 
St., Los Angeles. 

& 


The new Dilley Baking Co. in Bor- 
ger, Texas, one of the largest in west 
Texas, is scheduled to begin opera- 
tion Feb. 1, according to Irvin Devore, 
general manager. The new plant cov- 
ers 10,000 sq. ft. of floor space. Don 
Dilley is president of the company, 
which has operated in Borger since 
1926. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOW CORNING TO OPERATE 
PILOT GLAZING SERVICE 


MIDLAND, MICH.—The Dow Cor- 
ning Corp. has announced that it has 
taken over the operation of a bakery 
pan glazing service already estab- 
lished and operating under the name 
of Avon Industries, Inc., in the De- 
troit area. 

Dow Corning will not engage in 
the selling of this service to bak- 
eries. Its function will be to process 
pans for Avon and to work out im- 
provements in equipment and meth- 
ods that may be helpful to other pan 
glazers. The Avon Industries organi- 
zation will make the bakery contacts 
and return the processed pans to the 
bakery. 

Plant operation will be supervised 
by Dow Corning product development 
engineers. Ivan Parent will be in 
direct charge of the plant. 

Dow Corning Corp. announced it 
will continue to check each lot of 
“Pan Glaze” at a local bakery in Mid- 
land to make sure that release is 
satisfactory before it is sent to any 
customer. The firm will also continue 
to assist bakeries in doing their own 
glazing if they do not choose to send 
their pans out, or if cost of shipping 
makes the use of a glazing service 
impractical. 








ABA Clarifies Standards 





(Continued from page 44) 


tions and standards of identity would 
be reasonable.” 

In other words, the government 
found, on the basis of the record, 
that 4% milk fat was too low and 
12% was too high. 

It found similarly concerning 12% 
and 4% of milk fat in “cream bread;” 
5% and 2% of egg solids in “egg 
bread,” and 16% and 4% of honey 
solids in “honey bread.” 

Egg Bread: The problem is the 
Same as in connection with “butter 
bread.” Enough egg has to be used 
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to give a different product. The gov- 
ernment says 5% egg solids is too 
high and that the industry has not 
shown that 2% egg solids is high 
enough to make a distinctive “egg 
bread.” 

Vitamin B Bread: The difference 
between this bread and standardized 
breads is the presence of added vita- 
min B. There is a strong indication 
in the Quaker Oats case that this 
type of bread may be held to be ille- 
gal because it does not conform to 
the standard for either “enriched 
bread” or “white bread” or “wheat 
bread.” We now think the govern- 
ment will take the position that it 
purports to be an enriched bread and 


is illegal because it doesn’t conform 
to the standards; and that it tends 
to confuse consumers as to “enrich- 
ment.” 

Honey Bread: Please see the dis- 
cussion above of prune, nut, butter, 
and egg breads. The same problem is 
involved here. 

In the second class of “problem 
breads” fall such breads whose names 
do not indicate to the consumer the 
type of bread which she is buying. 
When she opens it (or sees it through 
the cellophane), the question is— 
does it “purport to be” to her one of 
the standardized breads? If the an- 
swer is “yes,” then the bread should 
be labeled with the name provided in 
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the standard and should conform to 
the standard, insofar as ingredients 
are concerned. If the answer is “no,” 
the association said that bakers in- 
terested in such breads should see 
their attorney. 


Summary 

The foregoing is an effort to awak- 
en bakers to the labeling, ingredient 
and other problems which will result 
from the standards. 

Study this bulletin carefully. If in 
doubt as to the legality of the name 
you are using on your bread or the 
legality of an ingredient you are 
using, by all means consult your: at- 
torney 
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ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 





HUNTER’S CREAM, the 
Oldest flour Brand in Kansas 


and still the Finest. 


Try it 


and] you'll stay with it] too. 


KANSAS 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 





No. 3101—High 
Speed Mixer 


Designed to meet the needs of qual- 
ity bakers who produce varieties of 
bread in insufficient quantities to use 
conventional horizontal dough mix- 
ers, the Triumph Mfg. Co. has de- 
veloped a new sanitary type high- 
speed mixer with a capacity of 30 lb. 
of dough or less up to a maximum 
of 180 lb. The machine also is avail- 





speed and semi-high 
speed types, as well as in %4 bbl. and 
1 bbl. sizes. 
Triumph officials 
many bakers have found it necessary 


able in slow 


point out that 
to mix small dough runs in cake 
mixers, which is described as “pretty 
severe treatment to which to subject 
a cake mixer.” 

The new Triumph line offers all the 
advantages of larger horizontal dough 
mixers, and is designed as a practical 
machine fulfilling all sanitary require- 
ments. The conventional flax or other 
absorbent packing type of stuffing 
box is replaced with a metal-to-metal, 
lapped-in sanitary dough seal, which 
is not subject to the strains of the 
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| No. 259—Magnetic Device 
No. 388—Use of Yeast 
No. 392—Truck Washing 
No. 396—Booklet on Sales 
No. 2136—Rat Poison 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


agitator shaft, and which prevents 
oil getting into the dough or dough 
into the bearings. 

The seal is accessible and can be 
removed for cleaning or washing 
without the use of tools. The usually 
inaccessible places, such as the agi- 
tator shafts and behind the agitator, 
are also exposed for cleaning. 

Construction is of all-steel, welded 
frame, base and housing, and the in- 
side of the bowl has stippled finish, 
to reduce mixing time and prevent 
dough from sticking. These small ma- 
chines are fully equipped with ther- 
mometer and time clock, and differ 
only in size from the company’s larg- 
er machines. 


No. 3103—Bakers’ 
Cheese Flavor 


A cheese flavor in a paste form 
that can be mixed in baked goods 
at almost any stage of the baking 
process has been announced by the 
Kraft Foods Co. 

The new product, Golden Crown 
bakers’ cheese flavor, was developed 
for use in cheese breads and rolls, 
cheese crackers and wherever a sharp 
natural cheese flavor is required in 
baked goods. Naturally aged cheddar 
cheese, specially processed with oth- 
er ingredients to produce a paste 
with a uniform and pronounced rich 
cheddar cheese flavor readily impart- 
ed to baked goods, is used in the new 
product. 

Retention of the sharp, tangy 
flavor of rich cheddar cheese in 
cheese breads and other baked goods 
has always presented a problem to 
bakers. Even when the best quality 
grated cheese was used in generous 
proportions, the desired tangy flavor 
seemed too often to become dissipat- 
ed in the baking process. Repeated 
tests in the Kraft laboratories and 
practical tests in commercial bak- 
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eries have indicated that with the 
new paste product a rich cheddar 
cheese flavor is retained in baked 
goods through the baking process, 
it is claimed. 

The paste product requires no cut- 
ting or special preparation and can 
be mixed in with other ingredients 
at almost any stage of the baking 
process. 

The new cheese flavor is packed 
in 30-lb. tins and is distributed ex- 
clusively by the Phenix Pabst-ett 
Co. Formulas for cheese flavor breads 
and rolls have been prepared along 
with store display banners to help 
bakers promote their cheese flavored 
baked goods. 


No. 3102—Booklet 
on Cellophane 


The Sylvania division, American 
Viscose Corp. has published a revised 
edition of its pamphlet, “Sylvania 
Cellophane: Storing, Handling and 
Application.” 

The pamphlet contains detailed in- 
formation on temperature, relative 
humidities and handling and wrap- 
ping techniques as they affect cello- 
phane, and warns against various 
careless procedures which may re- 
sult in waste of the film. A check 
list against which customers may 
evaluate their present operations is 
included. 


No. 3100—Dough 
Mixer 


The Benj. Franklin high speed 
dough mixing and kneading machine 
is again being offered to the baking 
industry by the American Machine & 
Foundry Co. 

The 1950 model of the Benj. Frank- 
lin mixer retains all the features of 
the original machine, with new fea- 
tures added. The same rugged con- 
struction as well as the famous per- 
formance-proved Benj. Franklin agi- 
tator will be used. 


The agitator consists of three 





freely rotating bars of a special de- 
sign which not only mix, but knead 
the dough. This mixing and kneading 
action, exclusive with the Benj. 
Franklin mixer, is said to assure 
smooth and easy flow of dough pieces 
through the make-up equipment. The 
bread coming from the oven then has 
the good flavor, fine, even texture and 
full volume desired. The agitator 
speeds are 40 r.p.m. low-80 r.p.m. 
high, or 35 r.p.m. low-70 r.p.m. high. 

The exterior of the mixer has been 
redesigned to give it more pleasing 
lines, and to make it easier to clean 
and keep clean. Hinged doors on the 
sides and front have been added for 
access to the drive mechanism and 
interior for ease of cleaning and main- 
tenance. The utmost in sanitation 
standards is provided. 

The agitator shaft packing gland 
assembly can be unbolted from the 
bowl end and slid back along the agi- 
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blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
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A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
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tator shaft to provide for cleaning of 
the shaft where it enters the bowl. 
Stainless steel clad bowl sheets are 
standard equipment and _ stainless 
steel agitator equipment is optional. 
The Benj. Franklin dough mixing and 
kneading machine is being manufac- 


tured in sizes of 800, 1,000, 1,300 and 
1,600 lb. dough capacity. 


No. 396—Booklet 
on “Sales Slants” 


Highlighting three advantages bak- 
ers may gain by using 6% nonfat milk 
solids in white pan bread, the Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute’s new booklet, 
“Sales Slants for the Baker,” is a 
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compilation of facts from many fields 
pointing out that bread made with 
6% nonfat solids is nutritious, flavor- 
ful and well adapted to promotion. 

The 20-page booklet develops a case 
for advertising the milk solids con- 
tent of bread. 

Starting with per capita consump- 
tion figures, which picture dairy prod- 
ucts on the upgrade while grain prod- 
ucts are falling, the bulletin then 
reminds bakers that the Millers Na- 
tional Federation survey of 1948 
shows that home makers select milk 
as the food highest in nutritional 
benefits. A survey made by the Psy- 
chological Corp. of New York is then 
quoted to show that homemakers 


also expect milk to be an ingredient 
of bread, and a University of Minne- 
sota study is used to prove that con- 
sumers choose bread labeled to show 
the nonfat milk solids content. 

The bulletin shows how bakers can 
capitalize on the claims by labeling 
and advertising. 


No, 2136—New 
Rat Poison 


J. T. Eaton & Co., Inc., one of the 
nation’s oldest rodenticides manufac- 
turers, has announced its first consum- 
er packaging of the powerful new rat 
poison, Warfarin Compound 42. The 
new killer of rats and mice, developed 
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by the University of Wisconsin Alum- 
ni Research Foundation, was recently 
released by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture for sale to the public 
following exhaustive tests on farms, 
homes, stores and plants throughout 
the nation. 

According to the manufacturer, 
users simply mix the product with 
any dry foodstuffs attractive to ro- 
dents such as grains, dry cereal or 
dog food, and the pests are killed 
slowly yet continue to eat the bait 
until dead. 


Ne. 392—Truck 
Washing System 


A new car and truck washing sys- 
tem known as the “Drex-Foam Proc- 
ess” has been placed on the market 
by the Detrex Corp. The process of- 
fers a thorough and_ economical 
means of maintaining trucks and cars 
sparkling clean, it is claimed. 

The standard “Drex-Foamizer” ma- 
chine is portable and can be used 
either in a stall or with a continuous 
through-type conveyor. Conveyors to 
meet individual needs are also avail- 
able. In operation, the machine is 
charged with Drex-Foam, a soapless, 
synthetic detergent which is safe for 
use on all finishes. The machine is 
equipped with a motor-driven pump, 
and is designed so that it quickly 
homogenizes the detergent with wa- 
ter, forming swirls of cleaning foam 
which is sprayed over the bodies of 
trucks and autos. This quickly wets 
and loosens all dirt, grease and road 
grime, yet does not streak nor harm 
fine-waxed or polished finishes. 

Approximately 50 cars can be 
washed with a single charging of 
Drex-Foam, at a cost of 2¢ each, for 
detergent. The process is rapid and 
completely adapted to any desired 
production rate, depending on the 
number of employees on the clean- 
ing line at one time. 


No. 259— 
Magnetic Device 


A low-cost permanent magnetic 
device for sweeping up or retrieving 
ferrous material from floors, parking 
lots, dock areas, driveways, etc., is 
now being marketed by the Eriez 
Manufacturing Co. 

This lightweight rotary magnet of- 
fers maximum pick-up capacity be- 
cause the magnetic tube rotates 
through a full 360° and thereby pre- 
sents the greatest possible surface 
area for collection. It operates just 
like a carpet sweeper, with the mag- 
netic tube mounted between Neo- 
prene wheels. Available in sizes rang- 
ing from approximately 12 to 36 in. 
until dead. 


No. 388—Use of 
Yeast in Bread 


The Fleischmann division of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., recently revised its 
47-page booklet, “Fleischmann’s Part 
in Baking Bread,” describing the com- 
pany’s yeast, malt syrup, dough im- 
provers, rye sours, and giving infor- 
mation on their use. 

A second section of the booklet is 
a guide for bakeshop efficiency, dis- 
cussing the problems of rope and mold 
in bakery production, and describing 
the effect of temperature and humid- 
ity on baked goods. 

An illustrated discussion is includ- 
ed on the production of yeast and its 
part in bread baking. Other sections 
treat the function of malt syrup and 
help the baker determine which 
dough improver might be best for his 


- needs. The booklet was originally 


published in 1944. 
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: that would tell you what pains we take to make 
OOF flours eX. el. Cate 


“Precision” is the word we chose, and of course, it implies research. 
4 oday, as then, Moore-Lowry maintains one of the most complete 
research laboratories in the industry. Here cereal scientists select, 
blend, test and analyze wheat before it is bought. Strains outstanding 
for baking quality and flavor then serve as the model. © 


To you, Maoseunmce. ‘precision’ means uniformly-fine flours 
that have the right properties and the™same propesec whenever 
you bake with them. Our ae: of ‘precision’ are named 
Topest, Flaming 
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PRESTON: SHAFFER MILLING 


ye MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 

WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 

General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


| Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











7, 
$ THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 








WESTERN MILLING 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 

















“How’s your daughter’s golf?” 

“Oh, she’s going around in less and 
less every week.” 

“Yes, I know; but how’s her golf?” 


¢¢ ¢ 

An elderly woman was stopped at 
the border by the customs officer who 
asked her if she has anything to de- 
clare. 

“Only this bottle of water,” she 
said. 

“What kind?” asked the official. 

“Holy water,” was the answer. 

Suspicious, he snatched the bottle 
away, opened it and sniffed. 

“It’s whiskey,” he cried indignantly. 

“Glory be,” she exclaimed. “A mir- 


acle.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


A young mother was changing her 
baby while her four-year-old looked 
on. When she neglected to sprinkle 
the tot with talcum powder before 
dressing him, the Four was quite in- 
dignant. “Aren’t you going to salt him 
this time?” he asked. 


¢?¢¢ 
The irate wife berated her meek 
spouse at length as‘he sat in dejected 
silence. Suddenly she paused, pointed 
an accusing finger at him and shout- 
ed: “And don’t sit there making fists 
at me in your pockets, either!” 


¢$¢¢ 
Five-year-old William had been 
taught that Sunday is not a day for 
play. One Sunday morning his mother 
found him sailing his toy boat in the 
bathtub. 


“William,” she said, “don’t you 
know it is wicked to sail boats on 
Sunday?” 


“Don’t get excited, mother,” he re- 
plied calmly. “This isn’t a pleasure 
trip. This is a missionary boat going 
to Africa.” 


¢¢¢ 


The drunk hailed a cab and fell 
into the back seat. 

“Shay, driver,” he ordered, “drive 
me aroun’ the block a_ hundred 
timesh.” 

The driver was startled, but he 
obliged just the same. Around and 
around the block they went. On the 


sixty-fifth trip, the drunk leaned over 


to the driver: 
“Hey, buddy,” he said, “step on it, 
will you? I’m in a hurry.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“T’ve watched new cars roll off the 
assembly line,” says Joe Doakes, “and 
it’s amazing. First they start out with 
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little pieces, then it rolls down the 
line and thousands of men and a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of machinery put 
everything together. Finally, a shiny 
new car emerges. Then a woman driv- 
er buys it. Five minutes later—back 
to little pieces again!” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Tenant: “Why raise my rent when 
my room is all the way up in this 
miserable attic?” 

Landlord: “You use more stairs 
than anybody else.” 


¢¢¢ 


A teacher was slightly in doubt as 
to what mark to give the boy on his 
answer in an examination to the ques- 
tion, “What is a will?” 

The boy’s answer: “A will is a writ- 
ten document in which a person tells 
how he wants his property divided 
among his errors.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

“Did you participate in many en- 
gagements on the continent?” an in- 
quisitive old lady asked a returned 
soldier. 

“Only five,” replied the ex-G.I. with 
becoming modesty. 

“And you came through all of them 
unhurt?” 

“Not exactly,” he replied sadly. “I 
married the fifth.” 


e¢¢ 
Student: “Where is the capital of 
the United States?” 
Eco Prof: “Loaned out all over the 


world.” 
¢¢¢ 


In reply to a question by an attor- 
ney, the witness testified: 

“He said that you are a sculptor, 
but that you should bathe more 
often.” 

The attorney scowled and demand- 
ed: “Give me his exact words.” 

And the witness hesitatingly an- 
swered: “Well, he said that you are 
a dirty chiseler.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

“They tell me your wife sits by the 
spinning wheel hour after hour.” 

“Yes, that’s true.” 

“Is it just a hobby with her, or does 
she pick up a little spending money?” 

“Both. You see, this spinning wheel 
has numbers on it.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

It is rumored that the same person 
invented the telephone booth, the 
breakfast nook, and the upper berth. 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 


from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country’s finest flours. 
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CHICAGO BISCUIT COMPANY 
NAMES RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


CHICAGO Dr. Jarolslav 
has been appointed to direct the re- 
search program of the Salerno Me- 
gowen Biscuit Co., Chicago. He was 
formerly professor of mathematics 
and physics at the State Technical 
School in Prague. For two years prior 
to coming to Salerno he was engaged 
in statistical research in production 
at the University of Chicago on a 
project sponsored by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

The Salerno Megowen Biscuit Co. 
has launched a long range research 
program that will broaden the scope 
and efficiency of its production con- 
trol. 

“The new laboratory,” says Fred C. 
Salerno, president of the company, 
“will have the chemist, physicist, bi- 
ologist and statistician working in 
close cooperation with our manufac- 
turing department.” 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BALDRIDGE BAKERY BEGINS 
EXPANSION IN LUBBOCK 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS —A _ building 
and remodeling program which will 
add 31,000 sq. ft. of floor space to 
the plant of the Baldridge Bakery at 
Avenue N. and 19th St. here has been 
started. 

The addition will be a one-story 
building designed to match existing 
one- and two-story buildings. The 
new building will include a_base- 
ment warehouse, 75x125 ft., for the 
storage of flour and supplies. 

The remodeling program will in- 
clude rearrangement of equipment, 
the installation of a _ specially- 
equipped wash room for bakery equip- 
ment, relocation of employees’ rest- 
rooms, sales room and office space. 

The bakery was founded here in 
1924 by the late Joe Baldridge. The 
present expansion is the third under- 
taken at the company’s location here. 
The firm is now owned by Mrs. Joe 
Baldridge and her two sons, Joe E. 
and J. Don. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF 


JOINS MAX AMS 


LINDEN, N.J.—The Max Ams Di- 
vision of Airline Foods Corp. has an- 
nounced that Ellis Lowinger, formerly 
of National Starch Co. and Lever 
Bros., has joined the technical sales 
and service department of the Max 
Ams bakery division. Stanley J. Bal- 
dus is the head of the department. 
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COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 6 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








Fd Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Il. 

















-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produre Ex. NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
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O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
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Domestic and Export 
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PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQYR export 


Wall St. New York, N.Y. 
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roreicn KJ] OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 
10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, 


21 W. MO. 





xf Bd 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Oiasmu(naskcaa 


NEW YORK x 





3 25 Beaver Street 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Gasccs 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 





WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
: 313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 





“Comfortable” is an unusual word to use in describing a service, 
yet it seems appropriate in reference to N-A’s Flour Service 
Division. Perhaps that’s because N-A’s more than a quarter century 
of experience has ‘“‘broken it in” so that it ‘‘fits’’ well 

and adjusts itself easily to new problems and new conditions. 
Perhaps it’s because N-A servicemen know flour treatment 

and with time-tested ingredients they can ‘“‘custom last” a program 
to your needs without fuss or bother. In any event, 

leading millers everywhere will tell you that N-A Service 

plus Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color, and N-Richment-A 
for uniform enriching means ‘‘comfortable“ flour processing. 


Why not call your N-A Representative today? There’s no 
obligation, of course, and he’ll be glad to tell you more about 
flour treatment service that’s efficient yet easy to live with. 





DYOX 


for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 
WE SA 


N-Richment-A 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY for uniform enrichment 


OVADEL- 











How to treat RYE 





From A to Z “The Rye Dic- 





tionary”’ covers a profitable subject 
for bakers—quality rye breads. There is a tre- 
mendous latent market for these products, 
and this handy booklet will help you tap it. 
Published by General Mills, it contains tested 
formulas aplenty, as well as technical informa- 
tion for the building of a profitable rye business. 





If you’re looking for rye specialties, unusual but prac- 
tical to produce, you will find 30 of them, complete 
with formulas and photographs, in “The Rye Diction- 
ary.” The one pictured above is Swedish Limpa. You 
will find eight different sour formulas, too, from 
“practical” to whiskey, including milk sour variations. 





‘‘Wrap me up some more Whiskey Rye. 
It’s dee-lishus!”’ 


No formula can be better than the flour 
it calls for—and “‘Rye Dictionary” formulas 
call for the best—General Mills Rye Flours. 
They’re milled from grain carefully selected 
to insure the best flavor and color. Using mod- 
ern, scientific milling methods, General Mills 
holds those flours to definite standards of 
smoothness and color. And General Mills Rye 
Flours are fresh! All these qualities make a 
difference in your finished products. Keep 
that in mind when you buy. 
* &: 2? 2 
“The Gold Medal Rye Dictionary” is one of many 


General Mills bakery aids to help you make your 
products better. See your General Mills salesman. 


YOUR GENERAL MILLS SALESMAN DELIVERS BAKING RESULTS 














